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sreater Goodrich Value 


There is a new value in tires today... and 
Goodrich experience has created it. 


Improved manufacturing methods, sound 
business practices, betterments that are the 
products of more than half a century of 
rubber manufacture have achieved it. 


Goodrich Balloon Cords are a practical 
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expression of this new value ... just as all 
Goodrich products from mechanical rubber 
goods + belting, hose, packing and molded 
goods » to Goodrich rubber footwear repre- 
sent the value in their respective fields. 


It begins with the purchase price... and 
ends with a generous delivery of service. 
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GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, 


In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Limited, Toronto 


Akron, Ohio 






GOODRICH RUBBER RADIO PARTS=—lower dielectric losses assure maximum range and selectivity 
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BPA The Correct Box Coat The tendency toward easy lines, the loose, 
ja full drape, is marked in the correct box coat for fall as in the correct suit. 
This tendency is of course correctly carried out in the Society Brand box 
coat. Its effect, however, is quite exceptional; because of its cut, every 
line reveals the most careful tailoring along with the most careless ease. 


4 Society Brand Clothes 


For Young Men and Men who stay Young Kore 
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We live in a scientific age. It has 
therefore become customary to ap- 
proach all problems, both industrial 
and domestic, in a truly scientific 
manner. 


Not to be outdone, let us present 
the following problem: 


Assume that a man is taking a balneal 
immersion (bath), using a coagulum’ of 
sodium oleate (piece of soap) which, 
when dropped into the balneal liquid 
(water), seeks its own level at the nadir 
of the porcelain (sinks). If, then, 
while the man searches diligently for 
the elusive coagulum, the thermal index 
(temperature) of the room increases by 
two (or more) degrees, what has hap- 


pe red 3 
The answer, of course, is simple. The 
man has become irritated, if not angry. 


I V O R } SO [ \ P OUR face deserves more than mere 
scientific justice—Guest Ivory 


9944/100 % PURE 

























The prevention of such an un- 
happy event is just as simple as the 
answer to. the problem itself—the 
man should get a cake of Ivory Soap. 


Because Ivory Soap doesn’t sink— 
it Moats. 


More—it /athers. It rinses off. It 
is white (no stained soap-dishes). -And 
when a self-respecting male emerges 
from an Ivory bath, he bears with 
him no accusing scent to convict him 
of beauty-parlor methods. His un- 
spoken message to the world is, “I've 
just had a corking good bath,” which, 
to most of the world, means unmis- 


takably an Ivory bath. 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 


IT FLOATS (made small especially for faces and 
hands) provides stern cleanliness and 
adds a touch of soothing mercy. 
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LENINE =~WHAT ? 
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Some of the Real Rulers of Russia. 





From Left to Right: Kalinin, Rykoff (in Rear), Bukharin, Zinoviev, Tomsky, Kamenev 








NDER the ancient walls of the Krem- 

lin in the Red Square at Moscow 

stands a flat brown terraced structure : 

that looks more Egyptian than Slav. Red Guards stand sentinel all around and 
reverent piigrims pass in and out. This glorified wooden box is to Soviet Russia what 
Mohammed’s tomb is to the world of Islam. It shelters a glass casket that rests on a 
crimson velvet bier, and in that coffin lies the body of Nikolai Lenine. In death as in 
life, he works for the cause with which his name is inseparably linked. 

Two details of that mute but weirdly spectacular exhibit are peculiarly revealing in 
the light—or rather the plight—of present-day Russia. Such is the miracle achieved by 
the embalmers that there is a trace of a smile on the sardonic face of the departed apostle 
of Bolshevism. It seems to perpetuate the jest he made of life, and to crystallize his 
mockery of mankind—a permanent laugh, as it were, on the people to whom he left a 
heritage of moral decay and economic confusion. 

More significant is the second feature. The dead man’s hands rest lightly on his chest 
and the right is clenched. Nothing could be more fitting, because figuratively Lenine 
still holds Russia in his grasp. ‘Living, he was the land,”’ and dead, his will prevails. 
From that drab temporary tomb in the heart of the Soviet capital issues the silent com- 
mand that keeps the fettered millions to the course of their tragic destiny. 

This destiny, or rather the sinister force that continues to shape it, is a vital concern 
to a considerable portion of the civilized world. With Germany set for stabilization 
under the zgis of the Dawes Plan, with the Balkans doped into something like temporary 
amity, with Turkey absorbed in the unfolding of the marvel of a democratic régime, the 
one remaining factor to disturb the political equanimity of Europe is Russia. Her 
crimson still jars the internaticnal color scheme. Hers is the discordant note in what 


By Isaac F. 


Marcossom might almost be the miracle of a concert of 
powers because, for the first time since the 
Armistice, Europe is showing signs of sanity. 

That Russia continues diseased—and the most superficial investigation will reveal 
the symptoms—means that the infection might spread, although a growing sophistication 
on the one hand and a shrinkage of the sinews of war on the other have helped to offset 
Soviet propaganda to a considerable extent. Yet in the face of Teutonic rebuff, the 
failure to sovietize England, to say nothing of the departed dream of red terror in Hungary 
and Austria, the Bolsheviks cling to the myth of a world revolution. Hence their 
potentialities for discord on the Continent are nct to be dismissed as « destructive gesture 

Geographically Russia occupies a peculiar position as trouble source. Leningrad—the 
Petrograd of other and happier days—is the window into Europe that Peter the Great 
intended her to be when he reared a great capital on the marshes of the Neva. Though 
the panes of that window are pretty well smashed its strategic strength is unimpaired 

Far more significant is the red spread to the east, where a new hunting ground has 
been marked out amid the growing liberalism of Japan and the well-nigh incredible 
political chaos of China. Here are the makings of a new Far Eastern bloc not altogether 
dripping with fraternity for the Anglo-Saxon race and particularly the American portion 
of it. The potentialities for unrest that lurk in this liaison, as weil as in the persistent 
Bolshevik penetration of India and Egypt, are obvious. 

But these are only a few of the reasons why the Russia of today looms eo big in 
the international eye, and why, to a greater degree perhaps than has obtained since 
that fateful overthrow of November, 1917, she is a fruitful subject for analysis. Two 
events have brought about the situation by which the Soviet institution as originally 
projected will stand or fall. This does not mean that there is any question of the tenure 
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tf Bolshevism 
to the earth and it will require a 


Its red roots are deep 


stronger hand than any that exists in 
Kussia, or for that matter outside her 


confines, to tear them out. No man 
can study the Slav domain today 
without realizing how futile is any 


hope of White succession. Whatever 
changes impend during the next few 
years can only affect the degree of 
communism that will prevafl 

The first of the events so pregnant 
in aftermath was the inauguration of 
the so-called new economic policy in 


1921, when Lenine, with a Roosevel- 
tian divination of what the people 
wanted, ordered the historic retreat 


from Boishevism as the last desperate 
effort to stave - of 
His ear ground and he 
heard the mighty rumble of dissatis- 
faction from the peasant horde which 


f economic chaos 
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attends strictly to business and main- 
tains a discreet tongue, The excep- 
tions have mainly been those who 
asked for what they got. Somesonght 
incarceration for publicity purposes, 
and others even imagined that they 
had received death sentences. Once 
you are in Russia—the principal job 
is to get a visa to enter—you are 
absolutely safe. 


Departed Gayety 


ESPITE this physical safety a 

curious and indefinable oppres- 
sion is in the air and weighs like a pall. 
Nor is it the result, so far as my per- 
sonal experience was concerned, of 
any tangible espionage or definite in- 
terference. Of course the Bolsheviks 
knew everything that I was doing 
and saying, but they carefully camou- 
flaged their tracks. 

This sense of oppression is first of 
all the inevitable result of the system 
which puts everybody under suspi- 
cion. It is only the primary cause. 
Another is the state of sodden drab- 
ness into which Russia has fallen. 








peasant, who isa hereditary capitalist 
in a amail way, meant a return to 
some degree of capitaliam, and tem- 
porerily prevented disuster. I say temporarily because 
perhaps the most outstanding fact in Russia today is the 
brutal offensive being waged against the very process of 
private trade that saved the nation from ruin. This, how- 
a later and much longer story. 

The second event was the death of Lenine early in 
January of this year. It not only inspired the most as- 
tounding demonstration of grief that these last few decades 
have. known, but loosed a struggle for power among his 
heirs that is bound to alfect the Russian future and with it 
the political status of a considerable portion of Asia. 
Lenine’s broad conception of expediency as expressed in 
the new economic policy is not shared by what might be 
called the left left wing of the Communist Party, which is 
waging the warfare against the denatured capitalism still 
struggling for existence 


ever, 


Tie Price of the Experiment 


| 5 RUSSIA drifting back to undiluted communism or is 
she consolidating her energies for a real economic ad- 
vance? How has the new capitalism fared? What, if any, 
is the opportunity for outside business to participate in 
the development of one of the greatest world reservoirs of 
natural resources? 

Who are the’ sue 
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whose domain constitutes one-seventh of the surface of the 
earth, coritinues to be the vast laboratory in which the 
lives, fortunes and traditions of 130,000,000 people—one- 
twelfth of the human race—are the elements. They—that 
is, the great mass of the people—are paying the price, and 
will continue to pay the overhead for the most stupendous 
economic and political experiment in all history. And it is 
still an experiment. 

I went to Russia to ascertain the status of this supertest 
of faith and folly. My particular objective, as usual, was 
the economic situation. In the stronghold of Bolshevism, 
however, the economic is likewise the political. Nor is this 
unholy alliance the now familiar and costly European 
spectacle of a great economic problem, such as reparations, 
capitalized for vote-getting purposes. Poincaré made the 
Ruhr a personal issue, but behind that issue was a sane, 
codrdinated and normally functioning republic. In Russia 
the state is the economic structure, and vice versa. Thus 
you cannot discuss Soviet economics, such as they are, 
without dealing with their astounding political ramifica- 
tions as well. 

Going to Russia has ceased to be the farewell-to-family- 
and-friends affair that it was in the earlier Soviet day. 
There is no physical hazard for the visiting alien who 


Except for the omnipresent red in the 
flags and garments, there is an utter 
lack of color. Gayety has perished. 
You seldom hear a laugh. The joyousness seems to have 
gone out of life. In a word, Russia has become a vast slum, 
and even to be a vicarious part of it is to become impreg- 
nated with the deadening mediocrity which is the keynote 
of all existence. 

In the course of my work I have been through wars and 
the no less devastating horrors of peace. I have mingled 
with primitive savages in the heart of Africa and been in 
uncomfortable corners in various parts of the world. 
Through all these years of tumult and travel I have never 
experienced such blessed relief as exalted me the moment 
I passed outside the confines of Soviet Russia. I felt like 
embracing the not particularly prepossessing Latvian sol- 
dier that stood just inside the frontiers of his country. 

I intrude this personal episode for what it is worth and 
with no desire to indict the rule which creates the atmos- 
phere I have just described. I am constrained, however, to 
make this comment. If I, as a perfectly free agent, had 
this sensation, what of those millions who are subject to 
every whim and caprice of the Bolshevik Government? 
Whatever resentment toward the existing régime that even 
the most dispassionate investigation inspires, is more than 
matched by an immense pity for the innocent victims of it. 
It all grows out of the astounding state of affairs—you 
shall presently see 
it in detail—which 
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permits a small 
autocracy to im- 
pose its ruthless 
will upon a vast 
populace. The Red 
Russian steam 
roller goes rough- 
shod. It has 
achieved a dicta- 
torship not of, but 
over, the prole- 
tariat. 

Such previous 
convictions as I 
might have had 
about Bolshevism 
were parked out- 
side when I went 
in. In analyzing 
Russia it is not a 
question of being 
pro or anti Bol- 
shevik. Rather is 
it a matter of sim- 
ple presentation of 
facts which speak 
for themselves. 
Whatever the Bol- 
sheviks have done 
or left undone — 
omission is not one 
of their cardinal 
virtues — they 
gave me a free 
hand. I have no 
provocation for re- 
prisal and would 
make none even if 








fate, the important 
fact is that at the 
Russia, 


The Red Square in Moscow. 
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Manifestation of the Delegates to the All-Russian Conference of the Workers of Peopie’s Education 
in Front of the Mausoleum That Shetters Lenine’s Body 
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opened and the golf club’s popular and energetic 

secretary came trotting down the steps onto the 
terrace above the ninth green. As he reached the 
gravel a wandering puff of wind blew 
the door to with a sharp report, and 
the cldest member, who had been 
dozing in a chair over his Wodehouse 
on the Niblick, unclosed his eyes, 
blinking in the strong light. He per- 
ceived the secretary skimming to and 
fro like a questing dog. 

“You have lost something?” he 
inquired courteously. 

“Yes, a book. I wish,” said the 
secretary, annoyed, “that people would 
leave things alone. You haven’t seen 
a novel called The Man with the Miss- 
ing Eyeball anywhere about, have you? 
I’ll swear I left it on one of these seats 
when I went in to lunch.” 

“You are better without it,” said the 
sage with a touch of austerity. “I do 
not approve of these trashy works of 
fiction. How much more profitably 
would your time be spent in mastering 
the contents of such a volume as I hold 
in my hand. This is the real litera- 
ture.” 

The secretary drew nearer, peering 
discontentedly about him; and, as he 
approached, the oldest member sniffed 7 
inquiringly. 

“What,” hesaid,“ is that odor of —— 
Ah, I see that you are wearing them in 
your buttonhole. White violets,” he 
murmured. “ White violets. Dear me!” 

The secretary smirked. 

“A girl gave them to me,” he said 
coyly. ‘‘Nice, aren’t they?” 

He squinted down complacently at 
the flowers, thus missing a sudden 
sinister gleam in the oldest member’s 
eye—a gleam which, had he been on 
his guard, would have sent him scud- 
ding over the horizon, for it was the 
gleam which told that the sage had 
been reminded of a story. 

“White violets,” said the oldest 
member in a meditative voice. “A 
curious coincidence that you should be 
wearing white violets and looking for 
a work of fiction. The combination 
brings irresistibly to my mind ——”’ 

Realizing his peril too late, the secretary started vio- 
lently. A gentle hand urged him into the adjoining chair. 

‘‘____ the story,”’ proceeded the oldest member, “of 
William Bates, Jane Packard and Rodney Spelvin.” 

The secretary drew a deep breath of relief and the care- 
worn look left his face. 

“It’s all right,” he said briskly. ‘‘ You told me that one 
only the other day. I remember every word of it. Jane 
Packard got engaged to Redney Spelvin, the poet, but her 
better feelings prevailed in time and she broke it off and 
married Bates, who was a golfer. I recall the whole thing 
distinctly. This man Bates was an unromantic sort of 
chap, but he loved Jane Packard devotedly. Bless my 
soul, how it all comes back tome! No need to tell it to me 
at all.” 

‘‘What I am about to relate now,” said the sage, tight- 
ening his grip on the other’s coat sleeve, “‘is another story 
about William Bates, Jane Packard end Rodney Spelvin.” 
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In as much, said the oldest member, as you have not for- 
gotten the events leading up to the marriage of William 
Bates and Jane Packard, I will not repeat them. All I 
need say is that that curious spasm of romantic sentiment 
which had caused Jane to fall temporarily under the spell 
of a man who was not only a poet but actually a nongolfer 
appeared to have passed completely away, leaving no 
trace behind. From the day she broke off her engagement 
to Spelvin and plighted her troth to young Bates, nothing 
could have been more eminently sane and satisfactory than 
her behavior. She seemed entirely her old self once more. 
Two hours after William had led her down the aisle she and 
he were out on the links, playing off the final of the Mixed 
Foursomes, which—and we all thought it the best of omens 
for their married happiness—they won hands down. A 
deputation of all that was best and fairest in the village 
then escorted them to the station to see them off on their 
honeymoon, which was to be spent in a series of visits to 
well-known courses throughout the country. 
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“Let Mother Show You How to Hold That Mashie" 


Before the train left, I took William aside for a moment. 
I had known both him and Jane since childhood, and the 
success of their union was very near my heart. 

“William,” I said, ‘a word with you.” 

“Make it snappy,” said William. 

“You have learned by this time,’’ I said, ‘‘that there is a 
strong romantic streak in Jane. It may not appear on the 
surface, but it is there. And this romantic streak will cause 
her, like so many wives, to attach an exaggerated impor- 
tance to what may seem to you trivial things. She will 
expect from her husband not only love and a constant 
tender solicitude 4g 

“Speed it up,”’ urged William. 

“What I am trying to say is that, after the habit of 
wives, she will expect you to remember each year the anni- 
versary of your wedding day, and will be madder than a 
wet hen if you forget it.” 

“That’s all right. I thought of that myself.” 

“It is not all right,” I insisted. ‘‘ Unless you take the 
most earnest precautions, you are absolutely certain to 
forget. A year from now you will come down to breakfast, 
and Jane will say to you ‘Do you know what day it is to- 
day?’ and you will answer ‘Tuesday,’ and reach for the 
ham and eggs, thus inflicting on her gentle heart a wound 
from which it will not readily recover.” 

“Nothing like it,” said William with extraordinary con- 
fidence. “I’ve got a system calculated to beat the game 
every time. You know how fond Jane is of white violets?” 

“Is she?” 

“She loves ’em. The bloke Speivin used to give her a 
bunch every day. That’s how I got the idea. Nothing like 
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learning the shots from your opponent. I’ve arranged 
with a florist that a bunch of white violets is to be 
shipped to Jane every year on this day. I paid five 
years in advance. I am, therefore, speaking in the 
most conservative spirit, on velvet. Even if I forget 
the day, the violets will be there to remind me. I've 
looked at it from every angle and I don’t see how it 
can fail. Tell me frankly, is the scheme a wam or is 
it not?” 

“A most excellent plan,”’ I said, relieved. And the 
next moment the train came in. I left the station 
with my mind at rest. It seemed to me that the on!y 
possible obstacle to the complete felicity of the young 
couple had been removed. 

Jane and William returned in due season from 
their honeymoon and settled down to the norma! life of 
a healthy young couple. Each day they 
did their round in the morning and their 
two rounds in the afternoon, and after 
dinner they would sit hand in hand 
in the peaceful dusk, reminding each 
other of the best shots they had brought 
off at the various holes. Jane would 
describe to William how she got out of 
the bunker on the fifth, and William 
would describe to Jane the low raking 
wind cheater he did on the seventh; 
and then for a moment they would fall 
into that blissful silence which oniy true 
lovers know, until William, illustrating 
his remarks with a walking stick, would 
show Jane how he did that pin splitter 
with the mashie on the sixteegth. An 
ideally happy union, one would have 
said. 

But all the while a little cloud was 
gathering. As the anniversary of their 
wedding day approached, a fear began 
to creep into Jane’s heart that Wiliiam 
was going to forget it. The perfect hus- 
band does not wait till the dawning of 
the actual day to introduce the anniversary motif into his 
conversation. As long as a week in advance he is apt to say 
dreamily “ About this time a year ago I was getting the 
old silk hat polished up for the wedding,” or “Just about 
now, a year ago, they sent home the sponge-bag trousers, 
as worn, and | tried them on in front of the looking- 
glass.” 

But William said none of these things. Not even on the 
night before the all-important date did he make any allu- 
sion to it, and it was with a dull feeling of foreboding 
that Jane came down to breakfast next morning. 

She was first at the table and was pouring out the coffee 
when William entered. 

He opened the morning paper and started to peruse its 
contents in silence. Not a yip did he let out of him to the 
effect that this was the maddest, merriest day of all the 
glad new year. 

“William,” said Jane. 

“Hullo?” 

“William,” said Jane, and her voice trembled a little, 
“what day is it today?” 

William looked at her over the paper, surprised 

“Wednesday, old girl,” he replied. ‘ Don’t you remem- 
ber that yesterday was Tuesday? Shocking giemory 
you've got.” 

He then reached out for the sausages and baeon and 
resumed his reading. 

“Jane,” he said suddenly —“ Jane, old girl, there’s some- 
thing I want to tell you.” 

Yes?" said Jane, her heart beginning to flutter. 

“Something important.” 

“Yes?” 

“It’s about these sausages. They are the very best,” 
said William earnestly, ‘that I have ever bitten. Where 
did you get them?” 

“From Brownlow.” 

“Stick to him,” said William. 

Jane rose from the table and wandered out into the 
garden. The syn shone gayly, but for her the day was 
bleak and cold. ‘That William loved her she did not doubt. 
But that streak of romance in her demanded something 
more than mere placid love. 

And when she realized that the poor mutt with whom 
she had linked her lot had forgotten the anniversary of their 
wedding day first crack out of the box, her woman’s heart 
was so wounded that for two pins she could have beaned 
him with a brick. 

It was while she was still brooding in this hostile fashion 
that she perceived the postman coming up the garden. 
She went to meet him and was handed a couple of dirculars 
and a mysterious parcel. 
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She broke the string, and behold, a cardboard box con- 
taining white violets! 
Jane was surprised. Who could be sending her white 
No message accompanied them, There was no 
Even the name of the 


violets? 
clew whatever toe their origin 
florist had been omitted 

“Now who ”" mused Jane, and suddenly started as 
if she had reecived a blow. Redney Spelvin! Yes, it must 
be he. How many a bunch of white violets had he given 
her in the brief course of their engagement! This was his 
poetic way of showing her that he had not forgotten. All 
was over between them, she had handed him his hat and 
given him the air, but he still remembered. 

Jane was a good and dutiful wife. She loved her Wil- 
liam and no others need apply. Nevertheless, she was a 
woman, She looked about her cautiously. There was no- 
boty in sight. She streaked wp to her room and put the 
violets in water. And that night, before she went to bed, 
she gazed at them for several minutes with eyes that were 
Poor Redney! He could be nothing to her 
but a dear lost friend; but he had been a 
god old scout in his day. 

It is not my purpose to weary you with repetitious detail 
in this narrative. I wiil, therefore, merely state that the 
next year and the next year and the yeur after that 
precisely the same thing took place in the Bates’ home. 
Punctualiy every-September the seventh William placidly 
fergot, and punctually every September the seventh the 
sender of the violets remembered, it was about a month 
affer the fifth anniversary, when William had got his 
handicap down to nine and little Braid Vardon Bates, their 
only child, had celebrated his fourth birthday, that Rodney 
Spelvin, who had hitherto confined himself to poetry, broke 
out in a new place and inflicted upon the citizenry a novel 
entitled The Purple Fan 

I saw the announcement of the publication in the pa- 
pers; but beyond a passing resolve that nothing would 
induce me to read the thing, | thought no more of the mat- 
ter. It is always thus with life's really significant happen- 
ings. Fate sneaks its deadliest wallops in on us with such 
seeming nonchalance. How could I guess what that book 
was to do to the married happiness of Jane and William 
Bates? 

In deciding not to read The Purple Fan I had, I was to 
discover, overestimated my powers of resistance. Rodney 
Spelvin’s nevel turned out to be one of those things which 
it is impossible not to read. Within a week of its appear- 
ance it had begun to go through the country like Spanish 
influenza; and, much as I desired to avoid it, a perusal was 
forced on me by sheer weight of mass thinking. Every 
paper that | picked up contained reviews of the book, 
references to it, letters from the clergy denouncing it; and, 
when I read that three hundred and sixteen mothers had 


a little moist, 
now, of course, 
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He Found the Studio Congested With 
Rodney Spelvin and His Friends, Many 
of Them Playing Ukutetes 


signed a petition to the authorities to have it suppressed, I 
was reluctantly compelled to spring the necessary cash and 
purchase a copy. 

I had not expected to enjoy it, and I did not. Written in 
the neodecadent style which is so popular nowadays, its 
precocity offended me; and I particularly objected to its 
heroine, a young woman of a type which, if met in real life, 
only ingrained chivalry could have prevented a normal 
man from kicking extremely hard. Having skimmed 
through it, I gave my copy to the man who came to inspect 
the drains. If I had any feeling about the thing it was a 
reflection that, if Rodney Spelvin had had to get a novel 
out of his system, this was just the sort of novel he was 
bound to write. I remember experiencing a thankfulness 
that he had gone so entirely out of Jane’s life. How little 
I knew! 

Jane, like every other woman in the village, had bought 
her copy of The Purple Fan. She read it surreptitiously, 
keeping it concealed, when not in use, beneath a cushion on 
the chesterfield. It was not its general tone that caused 
her to do this, but rather the subconscious feeling that she, 
a good wife, ought not to be deriving quite so much enjoy- 
ment from the work of a man who had occupied for a time 
such a romantic place in her life. For Jane, unlike myself, 
adored the book. Eulalie French, its heroine, whose ap- 
peal I had so missed, seemed to her the most fascinating 
creature she had ever encountered. 

She had read the thing through six times when, going up 
to town one day to do some shopping, she ran into Rodney 
Spelvin. They found themselves standing side by side on 
the pavement, waiting for the traffic to pass. 

“Rodney!” gasped Jane. 

It was a difficult moment for Rodney Spelvin. Five 
years had passed since he had last seen Jane, and in those 
five years so many delightful creatures had made a fuss over 
him that the memory of the girl to whom he had once been 
engaged for a few weeks had become a little blurred. In 
fact, not to put too fine a point on it, he had forgotten Jane 
altogether. The fact that she had addressed him by his 
first name seemed to argue that they must have met at 
some time somewhere; but, though he strained his brain, 
absolutely nothing stirred. 

The situation was one that might have embarrassed 
another man, but Rodney Spelvin was a quick thinker. 
He saw at a glance that Jane was an extremely pretty girl, 
and it was his guiding rule in life never to let anything like 
that get past him. So he clasped her hand warmly, al- 
lowed an expression of amazed delight to sweep over his 
face and gazed tensely into her eyes. 

“You!” he murmured, playing it safe. “‘ You, little one!” 

Jane stood five feet seven in her stockings and had a 
forearm like the village blacksmith’s, but she liked being 
called “little one.” 
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“How strange that we should meet like this!’’ she said, 
blushing brightly. 

“‘ After all these years,” said Rodney Spelvin, taking a 
chance. 

It would be a nuisance if it turned out that they had met 
at a studio party the day before yesterday, but something 

seemed to tell him that she dated 

back a goodish way. Besides, even if 

they had met the day before yesterday, 

he could get out of it by saying that 

the hours had seemed like years. For 

you cannot stymie these modern poets. 
The boys are there. 

“More than five,”” murmured Jane. 

“Now where the deuce was! fiveyears 
ago?’’ Rodney Spelvin asked himself. 

Jane looked down at the 
pavement and shuffled her left 
shoe nervously. 

“T got the violets, Rodney,” 
she said. 

Rodney Spelvin was con- 
siderably fogged, but he came 
back strongly. 

“That's good!” he said. 
“You got the violets? That’s 
capital. I was wondering if 
you would get the violets, little 
one.” 

“Tt was like you to send 

“~~ them.” 

Rodney blinked, but re- 
covered himself immediately. 
He waved his hand with a 
careless gesture, indicative of 
restrained nobility. 

“Oh, as to that ——-”’ 

“Especially as I’m afraid 
I treated you rather badly. 
But it really was for the hap- 
piness of both of us that I 

broke off the engagement. You do understand that, 
don’t you?” 

A light broke upon Rodney Spelvin. He had been confi- 
dent that it would if he only stalled aiong for a while. 
Now he placed this girl. She was Jane Something, the girl! 
he had been engaged to. By Jove, yes! He knew where he 
was now. 

“Do not let us speak of it,’’ he said, registering pain. 

It was quite easy for him to do this. All there was to it 
was tightening the lips and drawing up the left brow. He 
had practiced it in front of his mirror, for a fellow never 
knew when it might not come in useful. 

“So you didn’t forget me, Rodney?” 

“Forget you!” 

There was a short pause. 

“T read your novel,” said Jane. “I loved it.” 

She blushed again, and the color in her cheeks made her 
look so remarkably pretty that Rodney began to feel some 
of the emotions which had stirred him five years before. 
He decided that this was a good thing and wanted pushing 
along. 

“I hoped that you might,” he said in a low voice, mas- 
saging her hand. He broke off and directed into her eyes a 
look of such squashy sentimentality that Jane reeled where 
she stood. “I wrote it for you,” he added simply. 

Jane gasped. 

“For me?” 

“T supposed you would have guessed,” said Rodney. 
“Surely you saw the dedication?” 

The Purple Fan had been dedicated, after Rodney Spel- 
vin’s eminently prudent fashion, to ‘One Who Will Under- 
stand.”” He had frequently been grateful for the happy 
inspiration. 

“The dedication?” 

“*To One Who Will Understand,’” said Rodney softly. 
“Who would that be but you?” 

“Oh, Rodney!” 

“And didn’t you recognize Eulalie, Jane? Surely you 
cannot have failed to recognize Eulalie?”’ 

“Recognize her?” 

“T drew her from you,” said Rodney Spelvin. 

Jane’s mind was in a whirl as she went home in the 
train. To have met Rodney Spelvin again was enough in 
itself to stimulate into activity that hidden pulse of ro- 
mance in her. To discover that she had been in his thoughts 
so continuously all these years, and that she still held such 
sway over his faithful heart that he had drawn the heroine 
of his novel from her, was simply devastating. Mechani- 
cally she got out at the right station and mechanically made 
her way to the cottage. She was relieved to find that Wil- 
liam was still out on the links. She loved William devot- 
edly, of course, but just at the moment he would have been 
in the way, for she wanted a quiet hour with The Purple 
Fan. It was necessary for her to reread in the light of this 
new knowledge the more important of the scenes in which 

Sulalie French figured. She knew them practically by 
heart already, but nevertheless she wished to read them 











again. When William returned, warm and jubilant, she 
was so absorbed that she only just had time to slide the 
book under the sofa cushion before the door opened. 

Some guardian angel ought to have warned William 
Bates that he was selecting a bad moment for his reértry 
into the home, or at least to have hinted that a preliminary 
wash and brush up would be no bad thing. There had 
been rain in the night, causing the links to become a trifle 
soggy in spots, and William was one of those energetic 
golfers who do not spare themselves. The result was that 
his pleasant features were a good deal obscured by mud. 
An explosion shot out of the bunker on the fourteenth had 
filled his hair with damp sand, and his shoes were a dis- 
grace to any refined home. No, take him for all in all, 
William did not look his best. He was fine if the sort of 
man you admired was the brawny athlete straight from 
the dust of the arena; but on a woman who was picturing 
herself the heroine of The Purple Fan he was bound to jar. 
Most of the scenes in which Eulalie French played any- 
thing like a fat part took place either on moonlit terraces 
or in beautifully furnished studios beneath the light of 
Oriental lamps with pink silk shades, and all the men who 
came in contact with her—except her husband, a clod- 
hopping brute who spent most of his time in riding kit— 
were perfectly dressed and had dark, clean-cut, sensitive 
faces. William accordingly induced in Jane something 
closely approximating the heeby-jeebies. 

“Hullo, old girl,’ said William affectionately. ‘You 
back? What have you been doing with yourself?” 

“Oh, shopping,” said Jane listlessly. 

“See anyone you knew?” 

For a moment Jane hesitated. 

“Yes,” she said. “I met Rodney Spelvin.” 

Jealousy and suspicion had been left entirely out of 
William Bates’ make-up. He did not start and frown; he 
did not clutch the arm of his chair; he merely threw 
back his head and laughed like a hyena. And that laugh 
wounded Jane more than the most violent exhibition of 
mistrust could have done. “‘Good Lord!” gurgled William 
jovially. ‘‘You don’t mean to say that bird is still going 
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around loose? I should have thought he would have been 
lynched years ago. Looks like negligence somewhere.” 

There comes a moment in married life when every wife 
gazes squarely at her husband and the scales seem to fall 
from her eyes and she sees him as he is—one of Nature's 
Class-A fatheads. Fortunately for married men, these 
times of clear vision do not last long or there would be few 
homes left unbroken. It was so that Jane gazed at William 
now, but unhappily her conviction that he was an outsize 
in roughneck chumps did not pass. Indeed, all through 
that evening it deepened. 

That night she went to bed feeling for the first time 
that, when the clergyman had said “ Wilt thou, Jane?” 
and she had replied in the affirmative, a mean trick had 
been played on an inexperienced girl. 

And so began that black period in the married life of 
Jane and William Bates, the mere recollection of which in 
after years was sufficient to put them right off their short 
game and even to affect their driving from the tee. To 
William, having no clew to the cause of the mysterious 
change in his wife, her behavior was inexplicable. Had not 
her perfect robustness made such a theory absurd, he 
would have supposed that she was sickening for something. 
She golfed now intermittently and often with positive 
reluctance. She was frequently listless and distrait; and 
there were other things about her of which he disapproved. 

“T say, old girl,’’ he said one evening, “I know you 
won't mind my mentioning it, and I don’t suppose you’re 
aware of it yourself, but recently you’ve developed a sort of 
silvery laugh. A nasty thing to have about the home. Try 
to switch it off, old bird, would you mind?” 

Jane said nothing. The man was not worth answering. 
All through the pages of The Purple Fan, Eulalie French’s 
silvery laugh had been highly spoken of and greatly appre- 
ciated by one and all. It was the thing about her that the 
dark, clean-cut, sensitive-faced men most admired. And 
the view Jane took of the matter was that if William did 
not like it, the poor fish could do the other thing. But this 
brutal attack decided her to come out into the open with 
the grievance which has been vexing her soul for weeks past. 


Before the Train Left, I Took William Aside for a Moment. I Had Known Both Him and Jane Since Childhood, and the Success of Their Union Was Very Near My Heart 





“William,” she said, “‘I want to say something. William, 
I am feeling stifled.” 

“T’ll open the window.” 

“Stifled in this beastly little village, I mean,’’ said Jane 
impatiently. ‘‘Nobody ever does anything here except 
play golf and bridge, and you never meet an artistic sou! 
from one year’s end to the other. How can I express my- 
self? How can I be myself? How can I fulfill myself?" 

“Do you want to?” asked William, somewhat out of his 
depth. 

“Of course I want to. And I shan’t be happy unless we 
leave this ghastly place and go to live in a studio in town.” 

William sucked thoughtfully at his pipe. It was a tense 
moment for a man who hated metropolitan life as much as 
he did. Nevertheless, if the solution of Jane’s recent weird- 
ness was simply that she had got tired of the country and 
wanted to live in town, to the town they must go. After 
a first involuntary recoil, he nerved himself to the martyr- 
dom like the fine fellow he was. 

“We'll pop off as soon as I can sell the house,” he said. 

“T can’t wait as long as that. I want to go now.” 

“All right,” said William amiably, “we'll zo next week.” 

William's forebodings were quickly fulfilled. Before he 
had been in the metropolis ten days he realized that he was 
up against it as he had never been up against it before. He 
and Jane and little Braid Vardon had established them- 
selves in what the house agent described as an attractive 
bijou studio apartment in the heart of the artistic quarter. 
There was a nice bedroom for Jane, a delightful cupboard 
for Braid Vardon and a cozy corner behind a Japanese 
screen for William. Most compact. The rest of the place 
consisted of a room with a large skylight, handsomely fur- 
nished with cushions and samovars, where Jane gave 
parties to the intelligentzia. 

It was these parties that afflicted William as much as 
anything else. He had not realized that Jane intended to 
run a salon. His idea of a pleasant social evening was to 
have a couple of old friends in for a rubber of bridge, and 
the almost nightly incursion of a horde of extraordinary 
birds in floppy ties stunned him. He was unequal to the 
(Continued on Page 90) 
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CAL 


other children and 
there wasn’t a 
clean face left in 
the whole school. 





have never known 
New Engiand 
some little 
liffieulty in their 
efforta to under- 
tand Caivin Cool 
dge, the man 
They have no diffi 
ulty as to his ut 


" 
nave 


terances His 
words« are clear, 
risp, specific 
and few 


It is the fewneas 
of his words which 
makes him a mys- 
tery. That a man 
in public life can 
be so saving of 
words and still 
have a fuil work- 
ing equipment of 
human feelings is 
not readily under 
standable to men 
women who 


no more 


and 
are at 
pains to conceal 
their emotions 
than their clothes 
these 


puzzle d raen once 


One of 
remarked to me 
‘I wish I knew the 
truth about that 
man. I don’t want 








to think of him as 
» Vermont 
trout breathing coid mountain spring water instead of 
air—but that’s the picture that comes to me in spite of 


brook 


ill | can do.” 

My answer was, “That's because you don’t under- 
stand Vermont nature. A thoroughbred Vermonter, of 
real top-shelf quality, is like a prize New England pie 
a lot of sweet and juicy insides entirely surrounded by 
crust. Crust, not shell!” 

*Well,”’ responded my friend, “you may be right; I 
ope you are, for I'm a Republican, and every time the 
President loosens up and lets go of a few words I like 
him better. But I'd be comforted and cheered beyond 
measure to learn, for a fact, that he was a regular boy 
snd got into boyish scrapes like the rest of us. You 
know, it’s mighty hard for most of us to warm up to a 
man who hasn't, as we understand him, any sense of 
humor and who never kicked up his heels as a kid.” 

Being an expert pie eater and coming straight from 
Green Mountain stock, I departed for Plymouth, Ver- 
mont, to put my theories to the test. Entering the 
little store there, I asked for Florence Cilley, its owner, 
und was told that she would see me in the back room, in 
which Calvin Coclidge was born. 


The Story of the Razor Pie 


W = HAD hardly seated ourselves when she suddenly 
exclaimed, “‘Why, there's Jennie Townsend! She 
can tell you more about Calvin as a small boy than any- 
body else, for ahe was always helping at the Coolidge 
home, from a gir! up. She was Jennie Chamberlin and 
lived right here in Plymouth. No matter what steady 
help they had at Colonel John’s, Jennie was elways 
called in to help out. And for quite a long time she was 
there a!l of the time. You can rely on anything she tells 
you. It isn’t in her to give you anything but the solid 
facts. Wait till | bring her in.” 

it is not, as I well knew, Vermont form to deliver 
on first acquaintance; therefore I made an engagement 
to cal! at her home later, in company with a native of 
the hilla whe has her high respect. 

“| live up Bridgewater way, 


Caivin Coolidge?” 


She laughed and answered, 


’ she directed, “just a little 
short of the village corners. You drive under a bridge that 
joins a barn with some fields, and mine’s the next place.” 

When the call was made and we were seated in a spotless 
sitting room that upheld the highest New England tradi- 
tions of cleanliness, I asked, “What kind of boy was 


“One day, when he was a 
little tad but was going to school, he called out to me from 
the buttery and asked, ‘Jennie, m’have some pie?’—just 








He was always up 
to things like 
that.” 

When I sug- 
gested that, of 
course, the future 
President never 
once failed to fill 
the family wood 
box, Jennie Town- 
send giggled with 
delight. 

“Cal didn’t like 
to bring in wood 
any better’n Dell 
Ward or Ed 
Blanchard or any 
other boys. He 
wasn’t lazy and ke 
didn’t mind fillin’ 
the box most of 
the time. But he’d 
strike times when 
he hated to be held 
to that task, and 
he’d do his best to 
shirk it. That was 
just the boy of it. 
What’s more, he 
had an odd way, 
even asalittle tad, 
of getting back 
at anybody who 
forced him to do 
work that he had 

















Cotenet John Coolidge Whetting the Blade of the Ancient 
Hand-Mace Grain Cradte Used by His Great+Grandfather, 


Grandfather, Father and Himsetf. 


Above — Kitchen of the 


Olid Plymouth House in Which the President's Father and 
Grandfather Were Born. All the Objects Shown Were Res: 


cued From the Attic. 


The Highchair Was Used by the 


President When, in Infancy, He Was Taken to Grandma 

Coolidge’s. Like the Cradie it Has Hetd More Than Four 

Generations of Coolidge Babies in the President's Line. All 
the Articles Shown are Ancient Coolidge Heirlooms 


like that! I told him yes and fergot all about it until next 
day when the teacher happened to meet me up by the 
store. She seemed a considerable put out and wanted to 
know why I had handed over a whole raisin pie to little Cal 
and allowed him to take it to school. 
known, she said, that every youngster there would be 


I ought to have 


eatin’ pie in school hours. 


of the pie 
good laugh together. 








“Then I told her how little Cal had contrived to get hold 
he always called it razor pie—and we had a 


Cal had shared his pie with the 





tried to get out of. 
Time and again, 
when chided for failing to fill the wood box, I’ve seen 
him leave all the doors open behind him, way out into 
the woodshed. Of course that made everybody uncom- 
fortable—which was just what he intended.”’ 


The Little Wooden Shovel 


““(\NCE when he did this I didn’t call out to him to 

shut the doors behind him. Instead I never said a 
word but went and closed the woodshed door myself. It 
was stinging cold that night and the room was cooling 
off fast. When he came back and saw what I'd done he 
said nothing, but carefully braced the door open and 
gave me a lesson by bringing in all the wood the boxes 
and the stoves would hold. It was his way of answering 
me. I most froze. 

“‘ Always Cal had odd ways of his own—queer little 
quirks. One day, when he was small, he put in a long 
time whittling out a tiny shovel. It was a neat job too. 
When it was all done he handed it to me with the re- 
mark, ‘Better keep that, Jennie. Y’may want to use it 
sometime.’ And I have kept it; never, of course, ex- 
pectin’ he’d become President of the United States. 

“My father, George Chamberlin, always laughed 
over how he rescued little Cal from the big snowdrift. 
When he was real small Cal had the run of three houses 
and was likely to stay at either grandmother’s when 
night overtook him. This was understood at his own 
house. Well, one morning my father was driving into 
the village from our house, which brought him past the 
old Coolidge place. In the night it had snowed and 
drifted so hard that the road was filled, and the only way 
veams could get through was to turn out into the mowin’. 

“Father had just started to break through when his 
eye was caught by something that made him roar. Out 
there was little Cal stuck fast in a deep drift. He wasn’t 
frightened or excited—but just stuck! Driving the 
bobsled alongside, father reached out and lifted little 
Cal in without anything on his feet but socks. Then 
father realized that he had lifted the boy out of his 
grandfather's boots, which were stuck fast in the drift. 


He pulled these out of the drift, shook the snow out of 
them and then put Cal back into em and carried him home. 
I think little Cal had the notion that he could go through 
most anything with his grandfather’s boots on. Anyhow 
he wouldn’t go ahead and leave the boots behind! 


“ Just because Cal wasn’t ever any hand to talk, it doesn’t 


carry that the house was quiet. I think he could get more 
noise out of a pair of bones than any other boy in the village, 
and he started playin’ bones when he was real small.. Fact 
is, Cal would almost rather hector somebody or something 








than eat raisin pie. We had an old cat that gave him 
a lot of practice and fun in hectorin’. He discovered a 
knack of crackin’ his pair of bones together in a way 
that would send the cat out of the rockin’-chair in a shot. 

“It wasn’t so very long ago that he was home from 

Massachusetts and someone had brought a visitin’ cat 
into the house. Colonel John’s cat and the visitor didn’t 

\ seem to get along very well. Calvin finally remarked, 
“Don’t you think they’d get acquainted faster if some- 
one tied their tails together?’ Now that was Cal all 
over! He could set the others up to more mischief than 
most of ’em could think of themselves. 

“Boys used to wear long pants at a much earlier age 
| when Cal was little than they do now. But I can recall 
the first ones little Cal ever had—and I’ll warrant he 
can. They were made out of a pair of his grandfather's 
pantaloons. After a time a hole appeared in one knee 
and then in the other. This worried him. When he was 
in the house he’d look at the holes and fuss with ’em. 
, “Then, one day, he came in smiling and said, ‘ Jennie, 

got my pants fixed.’ His grandmother had cut the legs 
off close up to the body and turned them around so that 
the worn spot would come inside the knee. That was 
\ the quick way of mending small trousers in those days. 
“When he came home from school he brought a young 
man with him. Of course that started the girls up, and 
) the kitchen parties began. I think the first was up on 
Messer’s Hill. Anyhow Cal and his school friend were 
there, but Cal didn’t bring any girl, which left him with- 
out a partner. But that didn’t worry him, for he never 
was much of a hand for dancing. He just sat on the 
} corner of the kitchen table, swung his feet and watched 
the others dance. But when the fiddler struck up the 
Portland Fancy, Cal caught each girl in turn and bal- 
anced with her. He seemed to enjoy cuttin’ in that way 
better than dancing the whole figure.” 

| Holding that any man who is thoroughly human finds 
} it difficult to resist a plausible temptation to talk about 
his boyhood to a sympathetic and interested auditor, I 
took steps to place this temptation before President 

Coolidge. He fell for it with a genial grin. 

Seating himself at a window of the summer White 
House—the village hall in which so many sharply con- 
trasting scenes of his life have been staged —the President in- 
dicated his readiness to answer questions about his boyhood. 

“How did you earn your first money?’’ I asked. 


Going to the Circus 


“TMHERE was scarcely anything a boy could do, when I 

lived here, to earn money for himself. Every family in 
the village was sufficient unto itself, under ordinary circum- 
stances, in the matter of labor. Besides, most of the boys 
here were fully occupied in helping in their own families. 
This labor they were not-paid for; but they were sometimes 
given a little money for holidays. 

“However, my Grandfather Moor did give me a chance 
to earn a little spending money by sawing stove wood. He 
gave me fifty cents a cord for sawing four-foot wood twice 
in two. And sometimes he also paid me for piling it in the 
woodshed. I appreciated those opportunities and the pay 
seemed very satisfactory. I felt that I was fortunate to 
have a grandfather who would give me a chance to’earn 
spending money. 

“As I look back at those days I realize that my father 
was as generous to me in providing amusements as he well 
could be. He always took me to the circus. I think we 
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things might happen to prevent us from being on the 
scene before a stake was driven or a car unloaded. 1 
think we were never late and never missed seeing the 
whole show. Perhaps the fact that my father enjoyed 
a circus almost as well as I did may have had something 
to do with our punctuality, although he would rather 
have disappointed himself than me. Those drives ove: 
the hills to Rutland in the darkness just before dawn 
were big events.” , 
Looking out of the window upon the Coolidge mow- 
ing, the President’s eye undoubtedly caught sight of a 
strip of fence which stirred memories, for he remarked, 
** All boys had to work up here in the days before I went 
away toschool; work was their part of keeping the family 
going. It generally took all that all the members of e 
family could do to support it and to put aside something 
for emergencies and for old age. Perhaps my lot was 
as easy as any boy’s who grew up here, but I did about 
every kind of work which was done on the farm.” 
“Did you split any rails?” he was asked. 


Vacations in the Hayfield 


- O,”” CAME his quick answer, “‘ because we do not 

use any rail fences up here, as you do where stones 
are not as common as they are in the Green Mountains. 
We use poles above rough stone walls. I’ve split plenty 
of stones for the walls and lots of long ash stakes to 
straddle the walls and hold the poles in place. Then, of 
course, I helped in the routine kinds of farm work 
through the year, as the sea- 
sons came and went—sugar- 








First Speech 


missed going only a few sea- 
sons from the time I was seven 
until I went away to school. 
My first circus was at Ludlow 
and I recall distinctly how 
Adam Forepaugh looked as he 
sat in a sort of pulpit outside 
the entrance to the big tent. 
To my childish eyes he was a 
very great man. That was a 
wagon show, traveling over- 
land by team. 

“One of the most exciting 
experiences of my boyhood was 
that of starting for the first 
time for Rutland, with my 
father, tosee the great Barnum 


and Bailey circus unload from the cars and put up the big 
tent. To accomplish this we had to start at three o'clock 
in the morning, after a candlelight breakfast that I was too 
excited to eat. This gave us ample time to make the drive 
to Rutland and get there by five—before the work of 
setting up the tent began. But I was anxious until we were 
actually on the ground, It seemed to me that so many 


The Big Eim in Center of Village 
Green, Plymouth, Vermont, Under 
Which Catvin Coolidge Made His 
Fourth of July Address. At Right— 
The President at the Time of His 





ing, plowing, seeding and 
planting, haying and harvest- 
ing, milking and caring for 
the livestock. As a boy, that 
kind of work did not appeal! to 
me as a pastime; now it seems 
to me about the pleasantest 
kind of vacation. I particu- 
larly enjoy haying. Cf course 
I would not bea very profitabie 
haying hand now, but I likeit,”’ 

Catching the expression in 
the President’s eyes as they 
rested on the sector of the am- 
phitheater of hills visible from 
the window, I remarked upon 
their verdant beauty. 

“Yes,” he replied; “I have 
always thought) the Green 
Mountains more beautiful 
than any others I have ever 
seer. Of course they are home 
to me, and that makes me 
partial. Butthe peculiar charm 
of their greenness is generally 
admitted, I think—even 








by those who have traveled 
widely. Their richly wooded 


slopes and their grassy intervales make them seem to me 


much more friendly than any other mountains I know.” 

Parked on Plymouth green, as I came down from my 

interview with the President, was a high-powered car 

bearing a Vermont license plate. The back was stacked 

high with milk cans. Seated on the step of the car was a 
(Continued on Page 156) 
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The Kitchen Where the Coolidge Women Spun Their Flax and Watched Their Babies. At the Right—Attic of the Old Coolidge House Which Has Sheltered Four or Five Generations 
of Coolidges. Objects Front Line, Reading From Left to Right: Rawhide Hat Box, Yarn Reet, Warping Beam, Mortar and Pestle, Coopered “Switchel Jug’’ for Carrying Drink te 
Hayers and Harvesters, Coopered Canteen (Tiny Barret) Carried by Captain John Coolidge in Revolutionary War, Ancient Grain Fan Fashioned From Huge Basswood Tree, 
Probably Kept From the Days of the President's Great+Great:Grandfather 

































































































LTHOUGH John Norton could hardly 

be called a man with a single 

_ thought —he was destined to expe- 
rienee several in the span of life— there is 


no doubt that now and then an idea could 

ide him quite firmiy. Such was the one 
that came to him when an entrant fresh- 
man at Hampton in the year 1394, which 
was that he wanted to make the foothbail 
eam, and himseif be one of those distant 
und haloed demigods which had held the 
wdoration and idolatry of his preparatory 
la 

Set up against this resolution or desire 
were several difficulties. According to the 
irritating but reiterated evidence of the 

cales, he seldom tipped many ounces above 
one hundred and thirty-five pounds. An 
equally exasperating but incorruptible tape 

tubbernly proclaimed his chest to be 
thirty-three, and secret and repeated trials 
down on the track never could make him do 
the hundred much under eleven and a half. 

The idea, though, now possessed him; 
he went out for the football team. The first 
season he felt as if under water all the time. 
if for a moment above the swirling surface 
his nose appeared, scmebody immediately 
took a gigantic crack at it. That nose for 
three long months never had any skin on it. 
Acroms hia back were the deep imprints of 
large, firm, cleated feet. 

in hia sophomore year, his second season, 
his head emerged severa! times out of the 
terrific swirl. Once he actually downed the 
great Daily at the start of one of his famed 
ypen-field runs, Another time, throwing 
himself at the apex of a flying wedge—this 
was in the heroic days of the flying wedge 
he actually felt it collapse upon him instead 
of rolling on juggernautwise. These two 
suceesses were enough to make sweet for 
him the memory of this season, which other- 
wise were like the experience of a tired 
swimmer caught in the undertow of a great 
surf, who, fighting out of the grip of one 
roller, has time for just one breath before 
being crashed upon by the next 

In his third year he began to be noticed. 
He had gained, for one thing, such a knowl- 
edge of the game as must come to the weak 
struggling against the strong. In the ab- 
sence of a suitable body, xe made much use 
of hia head. He had gained the attention 
of the bleachers. He was one of those old 
faithfuls who, without hope of personal 
giory, give themselves toward the fashion- 
ing of the sacred team. He was pointed out 
as an example to young freshmen. Bleacher 
orators grew maudlin over him. 

And in his fourth and last year he almost 
made the team. Three injuries—an ankle, 
a knee, a shoulder—to three men ahead 
of him had cleared the way. For a whole ten days in 
fact he did play on the varsity. But just four days before the 
game with Corvallis—whieh for Hampton is the big game, 
the only game that counts—a fishy-eyed inspective head 
coach, well vaccinated against all sentimental contagions, 
looking him over, decided that he would not do; more 
avoirdupois waa needed for that spot. So that last game 
with Corval}is, that last big game, John Norton witnessed 
from the sidelines, and out of college graduated without 
heving realized his ambition, without ever having made 
the team 

Most men would have considered the matter settled 
there and then, and, as a matter of fact, that is what John 
Norton did. He swaliowed hard on his disappointment 
and buried deep within him the real hurt that went with it. 
Two years passed. And then one fall day—a Saturday 
afternoon--as, having run down to Hampton, he was 
watching on the field so well watered with the sweat and 
the blood of his long unsuccessful effort, a new crop of 
youngsters crashing into one another, suddenly he felt 
within him a stirring, a reblossoming of his indomitable 
old dream. 

By Jove, he would make that Hampton team yet! Not 
all of him, perhaps; but at least a good half of him! This 
was the year 1900. Well, then, just about in the year 1923 
or ‘24 it woutd happen. On the Hampton football team of 
1923 or "24 he would be, though people might not know it. 
With a little planning and forethought this could be ac- 


complished. In 1925 or ‘24 he would be one of the eleven 





Him and That Geat. 





A Smatt Bunch of Men Was There Between 


Abandoning Strategy, 
He Dived Into Them 


leather-armored heroes of the Hampton football team. 
People on that day might not know that it was he, cavort- 
ing so gigantically and smashing lines and running ends 
and making such astounding tackles, with the big H across 
his chest; but all the same it would be he himself, or at 
least half of himself. He would look on and know it— 
know that it was he himself there behaving so grandly. 

John Norton, ridden now by a new idea, or rather a con- 
tinuation of the old one, set himself to its fulfillment with- 
out loss of time. Having diligently devoured several big 
books on eugenics, he began to lay siege to the heart of 
Miss Clarabelle Bulk. She was twenty-three years old and 
six feet tall. Her bosom was deep, her raven hair vigorous, 
her proportions regal; she had been the captain of the 
basket-ball team and of the eight-oared crew of Hamiiton 
Ladies’ College, in which she was now professor of mathe- 
matics and applied calisthenics. Perhaps it was the very 
vigor of her nature which caused her—after a first move- 
ment of astonishment—to listen, and then weaken to John 
Norton’s pleas. Anyhow, the courtship went well and fast. 
Within three months she and John were engaged, the 
marriage to take place within the year. 

It cannot be said that the period through which John 
now passed was altogether happy. The trouble lay in a 
peculiarity of shop windows. They refiect. Promenading 
along a street sometimes—as even lovers must and do— 
John could not quite hold his glance from wandering toward 
the shop fronts, nor master a small shrinking sensation as 
the fact reiterated itself that, as he walked by the side of 
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his lady love, his lady love rose above the utmost top of 
him by all the inches of her natural body advantage— 
which was six—plus the four inches of the high heels which 
for no reason he could see she wore, plus again the lilt and 
tilt of the plumes which, with a similar want of the more 
exquisite sensibilities, she wore upon her hat. 

There were also the good-bys in the evening. The good- 
night kiss in the shadow of the porch! It was very difficult 
for John not to notice that to achieve this he must rise to 
the very tiptops of his toes, and at that he exactly met only 
through the slight but evident genuflection of the party of 
the second part. 

But he was a man of straight purpose. There is no doubt 
he would have gone on strictly to his design had not catas- 
trophe—to said design —stalked in just then in the guise of 
Miss Marjorie Gentle. It was at a dance. She was a de- 
licious slip. Just tall enough to place her head, in that 

first waltz, upon his charmed 
shoulder. Of just such weight that 
he was tempted all the time to lift 
her twinkling feet—which, as a 
matter of fact, he did in the ‘irst 
two-step—off the ground. John 
Norton, within the hour, found 
himself desperately in love, and 
Marjorie also desperately in love, 
eugenics but a poor science and 
some cosmic law quite clearly and 
compellingly speaking. Within 
three days John was engaged; within three 
weeks, having shelved Miss Clarabelle 
Bulk—rather brutally, it must be admitted, 
as men are apt todo insuchacase; but then 
we are happy to state that she quickly con- 
soled herself with a gymnastic professor 
he was married; married to Miss Marjorie 
Gentle, of course, we mean. 

This—if there was anything in all he had 
read in eugenics—was, of course, a serious 
setback to his plan. Fora time the plan lay 
quiescent, almost abandoned. But it re- 
turned to life, resurgent, indomitable, in the 
gray dawn of a certain day of 1903. 

This dawn came at the end of a sleepless 
night, during which, ceaselessly, he had 
paced the narrow walks of a narrow hos- 
pital garden. With the whiteness of the 
dawn, however, a white nurse appearing 
on the porch beckoned to him, and curtsy- 
ing with a smile said, ‘ Well, it’s a boy; a 
beautiful baby boy.” 

It was while examining the beautiful baby 
boy later that he felt his forsaken purpose 
insisting itself into his mind once more. Really, you could 
not tell much yet about this boy. His legs were all curved 
and so elastic that when you pulled them out straight they 
curled up again as soon as let go. But John, Senior—in a 
few minutes he had become Senior, since the other was to 
be Junior—somehow knew exactly what would happen. 

“‘He’s going to be too light,’’ he said to himself. “‘How 
could he be otherwise? Now if I had married the Bulk per- 
son—but why talk of what couldn’t be done? No, he’s 
going to be too light. Too light, damn it, too light! And I 
certainly would have liked to see him on old Hampton, 
bucking the line, running ends, swinging a mean leg ——”’ 

He stopped his ruminations abruptly and remained with 
eyes fixed as if upon some astonishing vision. But what he 
was staring at thus in surprise was a phrase—the phrase he 
had just heard from his lips. He was listening in amaze- 
ment to the echoes of it eddying within him. Swinging a 
mean leg! There was a queer phrase! He had never used 
it before; as a matter of fact, he seldom used any sort of 
slang form. Yet it had sprung out of him. The mysteries 
of the subconscious! That phrase, whence had it come? 
Swinging a mean leg! Of course there’s where it lay, the 
hope, the solution. Swinging a mean leg! Of course! 

If he was going to be too light to charge and tackle, why, 
that could be done for him. You could do such things with 
children, taking them early enough. You could take a child 
early enough, and by keeping him practicing twelve hours 
a day, make of him a great violinist, for instance. You 
could take a small child before his bones grew hard and 
make of him an astonishing acrobat. 

Swinging a mean leg! 

John, Senior’s, purpose was back in thesaddle once more, 
riding hard. Some time perforce must pass, however, ere 
it take form in action. It was on John, Junior’s, third 
birthday that John, Senior, came into the nursery with a 
new toy—two sticks that stood upright on rubber bases, 
another stick that went across from one to the other, a ball 
about the size of two fists. The ball was not round; it was 
shaped like an egg. 


















John, Senior, having set up the interesting apparatus— 
the two sticks that stood upright and the stick that went 
between—now took position in front of it, the ball in his 
two hands. He dropped the ball, and his right foot, which 
meanwhile he had swung, caught it just as it touched the 
floor and swept it up between the two upright sticks and 
over the cross one. Upon which John, Junior, clapping with 
glee at this performance, was invited to duplicate it. 

He did not succeed at first. He missed the ball and sat 
down hard. For some days, in fact, that is all he did—sit 
down hard. But to his innocent mind that was a game in 
itself almost as good as father’s game. He continued, with 
glee, to miss the ball and sit down hard. His little mother 
must have wondered at some of the resultant anatomical 
evidences, but she had made a bargain with John, Senior, 
that every day, when he came back from the office at five, 
he should have an hour alone with his son. She had thought 
the idea a very good thing both for father and for son, and 
also perhaps for herself, and the small misgiving she now 
felt at those mysterious markings in small John, Junior’s, 
anatomy she resolutely suppressed. So the game went on. 
Every day from five to six, in the nursery, John, Junior, 
sat down hard and roared with laughter. Came a day, 
though, when his foot actually struck the ball, and the ball, 
flying from it across the room, knocked over into shivers a 
glass of water. John, Junior, now perceived new possi- 
bilities to the game. His foot from now on rarely missed 
the ball, and the ball wrecked successively several bottles, 
a mirror, a window, a fish bowl and a canary cage, without 
mentioning other less striking objects which were not to 
remain in his memory. Then came another day when the 
ball, propelled by the small foot, sailed fairly between the 
upright sticks and over the crossbar, upon which John, 
Junior, felt himself gathered 
up into the folds of a cyclone. 


by itself, that he could leave the office earlier. There 
were several other reasons he could give for building a 
house in Miltonville. But none of these really explained 
the vastness of the grounds he chose for the house. There 
had never been such a back yard. It was at least forty 
yards deep, and the garden he made of it was an extraor- 
dinary garden. 

First of all, he had this huge back yard surrounded by a 
very high fence, which, when it ceased to be fence, con- 
tinued upward in the form of a trellis. Along the base of 
this fence, all around, he had vines planted which, leaping 
upward, carpeted the smooth boards, and when they had 
reached the trellis entwined themselves lovingly in and out 
of it. This made of the back yard a very private and hid- 
den place. 

The further gardening, beyond the planting of the vines, 
consisted entirely of grass. A stout elastic turf covered the 
entire area, a lawn tended amorously by gardener under 
heavy tip. 

Then at the end of this plane verdancy, walled in with 
vines, the structure went up, stoutly planted into the soil. 
A great upright post; another great upright post; between 
them, uniting them, a heavy crossbar. A strange monu- 
ment, just lightly evocative of gallows. The proportions? 
Well, anyone curious and armed with a tape would have 
found probably the height of each upright to be twenty 
feet and the length of the crossbar eighteen feet six inches 
and the height of the crossbar ten feet from the ground. 

At this structure in the shielded, secret and silent garden, 
John, Junior, was set every day. The same success in his 
business which permitted John, Senior, to leave it every 
day early enough to be with John, Junior, from five to six 
evidently kept him well supplied with that lucre which 
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successful people are apt to term filthy, for it was extraor- 
dinary how freely he supplied the munitions for thedaiiy ex- 
ercise. There were always some two dozen of the eBipsoidal 
pigskinned balls about; never old flabby ones, hat tight, 
slippery, shining, hard new ones. John, Senior, would fill 
a basket with them, lay the basket on the turf and tell 
John, Junior, to proceed. At first the basket was get down 
about forty feet from the gallowslike structure. But at 
the beginning of every new week the basket would be set 
back by a few inches. When John, Junior, was eleven years 
old he was kicking at posts fifty feet away; by the time he 
was twelve, twenty yards; by the time he was thirteen, 
thirty yards; and on his fourteenth birthday, backed right 
up against the house, he was floating the balls clear across 
the whole length of the lot, almost thirty-five yards. 

He had attained by that time an amazing skill and easy 
elegance. He could step up to the basket, and with an 
amiable air, just removed from boredom, taking one ball 
after the other, send them up with his foot in an uninter- 
rupted string square between the high uprights and over 
the crossbar, so fast that sometimes while one bali hovered, 
a little hesitant, just on the point of its final swoop over the 
bar, another one, arising with a thump, would be high up 
in the air at the same time. Meantime John, Senior, would 
be waving a long stick across John, Junior's, vision; which 
would bother that gentle, docile boy not at all, he was so 
used to it. 

At the age of fourteen John, Junior, entered Stephens 
Academy. Stephens Academy was in Miltonville and was 
a feeder for Hampton College. Here, early, the impres- 
sionable youth was taught to have one plan and one am- 
bition—to matriculate into Hampton College and perhaps 
make a Hampton team. The legends of the upper institu- 

tion were Lliad and Odyssey 
to Stephens Academy; the ro!! 





His father had him up there 
on his chest. He was hugging 
him, he was kissing him, he 
was almost weeping with en- 
thusiasm and tenderness. 

He kept saying, ‘‘ You 
kicked it! You kicked it! 
You kicked it!” And gave 
John, Junior, three bars of 
chocolate. 

If John, Junior, had only 
been a little wiser, or more of 
a soothsayer than one is at the 
age of three, he would have 
known that he had now en- 
tered a long tunnel of strict 
and strait tutelage; one a bit 
like that of the poor little 
monkeys that are kept scrap- 
ing a fiddle twelve hours a day 
in the hope of giving the world 
a virtuoso. Every day at five 
John, Senior, appeared, and 
every day from five to six 
John, Junior, kicked at the 
sticks; every day from five to 
six, as days passed, and then 
weeks and then months and 
then years. 

The small boy, of course, 
was changing as this time was 
passing. But the apparatus 
of the game was keeping pace 
with him. Every now and 
then John, Senior, would bring 
sticks that were a little bigger 
than the old ones; every now 
and then the new ball would 
be a little bigger than the old 
one. By the time John, Junior, 
was six, the whole thing had 
been moved from the sursery 
to the back yard. And by the 
time John, Junior, was ten, to 
the still-expanding needs 
John, Senior, answered by 
buying a house. 

The new home, it happened, 
was in Miltonville, the very 
town on the outskirts of which 
Hampton College raised on a 
hill its white buildings. Mil- 
tonville, John, Senior, ex- 
plained, was after all but a half 
hour’s more commuting dis- 
tance from his office than their 
previous abode, and the trains 
were better on this branch. 
Also, he liked to be near some 
of the exploits of his youth 








of Hampton athletic heroes 
was their Olympiad. And 
John, Senior, also had gone 
to Stephens Academy. 

One day in his first year 
there John, Junior, at dinner, 
happened to mention casually 
that they were after him to 
come out for the basket-ball 
team. John, Senior, imme- 
diately took him out for a 
walk. 

“T want you to feel first of 
all,”’ said the father, “that I 
have your best interest at 
heart.” 

“IT know that,” said the 
boy, a bit embarrassed. 

‘‘ And besides trusting tomy 
intention, John, I want you to 
trust my judgment also,” 

“I do, of course, father.” 

“Well, then, promise me to 
take part in no athletic spert 
whatsoever for the next four 
years.” 

“Very well, father,” said 
the boy readily. 

This very readiness raised 
in John, Senior, for a moment 
a little uneasiness. Was he 
dominating the lad too much? 
He wished somehow the boy 
had argued cr showed some 
preference of hisownm Taking 
him so young, subjeeting him 
so rigidly to his idea, was he 
destroying in him initiative 
and enterprise? Was he doing 
wrong by his son? But the 
dream in his mind wasstronger 
than any scruple, It had be- 
come by now a very precise 
and definite dream. It was a 
clear picture in his mind ali 
the time. 

One of the annual games 
between Hampton and Cor- 
vallis was on. The bitter 
struggle was nearing to an end 
and Hampton was behind. 
With a last desperate attack, 
they pounded the ball down 
to the Corvallis thirty-yard 
line, but there was only three 
minutes’ time left of play. 

From the side linesm shining 
young man trotted out upon 
the field, took position be- 
hind the beaten Hampton 
team. The ball came back to 











and keep in touch with the 
old college. Also, his business 
was now going so well, almost 


She Was Thinking, ““What a Charming Boy—a Sweet Modest Boy! And I Thought He Was 
Conceited! I've Been a Foot" 


him in a long pass, and easily 
(Continued on Page 8&5) 
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— WAS the kind of young man for whom dogs wag 
H unasked, to whom children sidle up with shy smiles, 
from whom old indies ask favors, and young ones 
This in spite of the fact that 
no means tl of what the well-dressed 
Hia old felt hat was really old, his suit was 
and trousers seat, and his shoes and tie had 
Nevercheless, there was something in 
f his face, in the whole turn and spring 
and vitality of him that drew liking and interest as the sun 
He was alive all over, and real and warm and 


well, look at more than once 
he was hy patter 
man will wear 

shiny at elbows 
all seen better days 


the lean eagerness © 


draws water 
reeponaive 
Just now he was looking like a sulky little boy, an un- 
and he kicked his heel on 
ooked down at the girl 


anxious fondness. 


happy, apprehensive little boy, 
the Durbin station platform and 
beside him with an 

“I'm going to miss you like the devil, Vee. You'll write 


to me a lot, won't you 


Genevieve Taiant knew perfectly what was in his mind. 
She knew that the least push, in the shape of a kind word, 
would send him over into the swirling current of a proposal 
of marriage; here on the station platform, with 
a crowd all around and the train due any moment. She 
wanted, quite sincerely, to spare Kimberley the pain of 
hearing that she wouldn't marry a poor country editor no 
matter what a dear he was, particularly when he didn’t 
show the least desire to get wealthy. So she put on an 
uncertain smile and a prim tone 

“T'll write when I can, but don't expect letters very often, 
Kim. I'm going t It’s been so long 
since I had any fun I'm going to make the most of it.” 

“Yes, I know: but r 

It was coming. Genevieve put out a determined hand 
and caught at a paaser-by. 

“Are you going today, too, Mrs. Todd?" she 
asked, knowing very we'! that Mrs. Todd wasn’t. “I’m so 
giad I saw you to say good-by. Be sure to drop in on Miss 
De Lancey. She'll be lonely, being a stranger.” 

Mra. Todd was round and pleasant. 

“I'll surely do it, but the library won't be the same with- 
out you, Miss Talant. When you coming back?” 

“I've four weeks’ leave,’’ smiled Genevieve. What she 
wanted to say was, ‘I'm never coming back if I can help 
it never, never, never!”’ 

“You'll get a warm welcome home from a lot of people,” 
said Mrs. Todd, her eye meaningly twinkling at Kimberley. 


, 
yes, rignt 


have a good time. 


away 





She Listened Avidly to Their Tatk, and Found That Again it Was of Horses and Riding, of Golf, of Tennis, of Dogs 


“T hope you have a grand time; I surely do. Miss 
De Lancey going to take the Reading Club and the Story 
Hour and the Town Players? If you knew how my chil- 
dren act up about that Story Hour—they wouldn’t miss it 
for a farm.” 

“Miss De Lancey’s ever so much more clever than I am 
at all those things. She'll probably cut me out with the 
children and everybody.” 

“No fear!” said Mrs. Todd, twinkling again at Kimber- 
ley. “I'll be on my way. Good-by and good luck.” 

The train nobly appeared as Mrs. Todd vanished and 
Genevieve was spared any further waiting. Kimberley 
carried her dressing case into the car and lingered for a 
wistful, unhappy moment. Genevieve had the feeling, in 
the moment of their hurried handshake, his imploring 
“Hurry back to me, Vee,” that she had actually pushed 
him off the train, she was so anxious to get rid of him. She 
leaned forward and waved her hand and he waved his 
shabby hat. Then Genevieve relaxed with a long sigh. 
That was over, and being over, it hurt. 

The town with its green trees inclosing it like a wreathed 
garland became a little blurred, but in a moment Genevieve 
sat up and wiped her eyes. 

“There, Vee, don’t be silly,” she addressed herself 
severely. “You know this is merely sentimental mush. 
You know you really don’t care. You know you're crazy to 
get away. Yes, and you know what you’ve made up your 
mind to do.” 

She had expected to be so wildly, ecstatically happy. 
She had expected to put them all out of her mind without 
the least effort; nay, with real relief—the town and all its 
people. But they persisted in sticking round. 

They came in a procession before her— Mrs. Todd and 
the three little Todds, Mrs. Davis, her kind-hearted land- 
lady, the Trumans, the Fitches, the Grays, the Sherwoods, 
the Norrises, the Saulsburys, the youngsters of her Story 
Hour, the seventh-grade girls and boys of her Reading 
Club, the high-school young people of her Town Players, 
the Community Club elders, the Civic Association—all the 
folks she had worked and played with for the last few years. 
And always, in the forefront, inextricably mingled with 
everything, was Kimberley West, whe had been her con- 
stant ally, help, source of information, mentor and guide. 
Without him she could never have done the work she did. 

And she had worked! No one could say that she hadn’t. 
At first it had been a blind, wild sort of throwing herself 





about, wasting her energy in an effort to forget, to find an 
anodyne for her pain. She had gone to Durbin in such des- 
peration, in such distress! It is not easy, at eighteen, to 
find your whole world turned topsy-turvy overnight. She 
had been educated in France, so that she had no close ties 
of friendship or acquaintance to help her when she came 
back to America, alone, orphaned, poor. 

Where the money had gone she did not know. There had 
never been much, but enough for pretty clothes, for motors, 
for good pensions and small apartments, for servants, for 
all the paraphernalia of easy, soft living; but there didn’t 
seem to be anything but a handful of copper after the viru- 
lent fever had taken her father and her mother. Fright- 
ened, grieving, dazed, Genevieve had managed to scurry 
back to America. Surely among the big wealthy clan of 
Talants her father had talked so much about there would 
be someone who would help, would shelter. But she landed 
in the middle of the summer and everyone was away, and— 
as she presently became bitterly aware— very much uninter- 
ested in this poverty-stricken little waif of an unknown 
cousin. The only kindness she received came from the 
family lawyer, who had known Herbert Talant and liked 
him. 

It was this lawyer, John Boyden, who had managed to 
get a little money from Herbert Talant’s muddled invest- 
ments, and it was he who had advised Genevieve to train 
for some sort of wage-earning work. Together they had 
tried to find something she could do, for which she had 
some sort of aptitude, and at last she selected library work— 
books she loved and knew. The money lasted for her two 
years in the library school, though they were bare and 
scant and hard. Then John Boyden had pulled wires and 
written letters and bothered various people until he got her 
a place at Durbin in the memorial library left to his native 
town by a certain traction magnate, who was also one of 
John Boyden’s clients. 

Genevieve was twenty when she arrived in Durbin. She 
found the memorial library a drear and unfrecuented 
treasure house, beautiful architecturally, perfectly ap- 
pointed within, but—used not at all by the people. They 
pointed vith pride on their way to the movies, and now and 
then someone came in to look up a reference. A few inde- 
fatigable readers used the fiction department or devoured 
the magazines which were spread bountifully on the great 
round table. But as part of the life of the town, as an influ- 
ence, as a pleasure, the library simply wasn’t there. 

















Genevieve couldn’t stand the all-day vigil in a deserted 
castle. She was active minded, restless, and she wanted 
work, work she could get her teeth into. So she began to 
reach out and bring people in on one pretext or another. 
The Story Hour, after the first two Fridays, needed no 
boosting, for the“children advertised it among themselves 
with whoops of joy. The Reading Club was harder, but 
she got hold of the school-teachers and arranged to give 
them lists and suggestions on whatever subjects they were 
teaching. The school children came reluctantly, but they 
remained fascinated. Genevieve could make history and 
natural science as thrilling as an adventure story. 

And then came the Town Players, more because Gene- 
vieve could not bear to see the drama shelves unhonored 
and unsung. Besides, she loved to act. So they began 
with charades and ballads in pantomime, without scenery 
or properties, with costumes hastily cobbled up out of odds 
and ends, and with audiences hardly larger than the casts. 
They had gradually gone on to the dignity of real plays, 
real scenery, real costumes, and audiences that packed the 
great hall of the library. The boys had developed a genius 
for lighting and scene building; the girls dyed stuffs and 
made costumes that would not have shamed professionals. 
They fought over who should paint the scenes and shift 
them. 

So for more than three crowded years Genevieve had 
made her place in Durbin, and the library was now its most 
popular edifice. She knew that she would never have done 
so much without Kimberley West. He it was who had sent 
his little niece and nephew first to the Story Hour. He had 
suggested getting at the school-teachers, and in the Town 
Players he had been invaluable. In his paper he had 
boosted the library and its activities, in season and out, 
sometimes seriously, sometimes with a whimsical joke that 
always brought her a larger circle. Yet—what was he? 
Genevieve told herself ruthlessly that he was nothing but a 
country editor in a country town, poor as herself, and al- 
ways would be poor. He was nothing but a puddle duck, 
contented in his puddle. 

Genevieve herself was not contented, could never be, she 
knew. The old days, the golden days, the days of ease and 
good times continually called her. She didn’t see how she 
was ever to have another chance at them, but she never 
gave up hoping and longing. There was the thing she 
wanted. She made it her standard, her quest. She wasn’t 
going to spend her days grubbing away among the puddle 





ducks and becoming a puddle duck herself if there was any 
way out. 

To be sure, sometimes she forgot about it, she was so en- 
thrailed in getting up a new play or so busy with plans for 
the Reading Club, or she was having such a good time 
among all the people she knew—parties and weddings 
and picnics and riding around in Kim’s horrible little rattle- 
trap car, or somebody else’s horrible little rattletrap. No- 
body had much money in Durbin. Most of the women 
did their own work, including the washing and sewing. 
Yet it was a neighborly community, and social by instinct 
and precedent. 

They didn’t make hospitality into a chore, and the term 
“potluck” was still in use. 

So, after Genevieve had found her work and got herself 
oriented, she might have been quite happy and contented 
if the images of fallen grandeur hadn’t kept up their in- 
sistent haunting. 

Quite suddenly and unexpectedly, they had had a grand 
revival, those images. One of the cousins, who had been in 
Alaska when Genevieve had forlornly arrived from Europe 
five years before, had come motoring through Durbin and 
found her again, had been delighted with this pretty, clever 
girl and had invited her to come for a month in the summer 
to her great Long Island country place, and had clinched 
the invitation in a letter afterward. So now—now—Gene- 
vieve was heading back to all the things that had been her 
birthright, in a state of high excitement and desire. She 
was hungry and thirsty for luxury. 

Mabel Anderson— Talant she was born—had been frank: 

“It’s a crime for a girl like you to be buried in this hole, 
simply a crime. If you stay here you'll marry one of these 
awful small-town men, and that'll be the end of you. Now 
you come to me, and I'll dress you, and I'll see that you 
meet the right sort; and then—of course all the eligible 
men are so frightfully wary; but I know one or two—yes, 
we'll try it.” 

Yes, Mabel Anderson had been frank, and kind as well. 
It was wonderful to Genevieve to find herself once more 
bound by ties of blood, for she had proudly and defiantly 
determined never to approach any of her kin, after the way 
they had treated her in her first dismal days in America. 
But Mabel had found her, seized on her, so to speak. She 
didn’t seem to remember that Genevieve had ever asked 
her for help; and, thinking it over, Genevieve decided that 
the appeal might never have reached her. It wasn’t 
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possible that anyone so willing to be kind now could have 
knowingly failed her then. 

It tickled her vanity, as well as warmed her heart, that 
Mabel had appeared in Durbin and sought her. Certainly 
if an unknown cousin is going to turn up, better it should be 
arich one; and Mabel’s car, her luggage, her chauffeur, her 
maid, her Peke, her jewel case, her clothes, her assurance, 
all shrieked aloud of money. Genevieve had enjoyed looking 
at these things during their stay of three hours in Dur- 
bin, and when Mabel invited her she snapped at the invita- 
tion with an eagerness which she afterward regretted, 
though Mabel hadn’t seemed to notice. Still, it seemed a 
little naive. 

Mabel had not spoken of marrying Genevieve to some 
unwilling but eligible bachelor until after the moment when 
Kimberley West had met them on Durbin High Street. 
Kim had been on his way to his office, without his coat, and 
there was a rent in his shirt sleeve and fringe on his cuffs. 
Mabel had gazed at him oddly and had spoken from a far 
distance—not that Kim saw or minded. He had told 
Mabel heartily how glad he was that some of Vee's family 
had looked her up—told it in a familiar and proprietary 
manner. This had happened when Genevieve was taking 
Mabel to her boarding house to lunch, knowing that Mrs 
Davis’ cuisine was better than the hotel’s. 

It was at luncheon that Mabel asked Genevieve to stay 
with her, and though she said nothing of Kim personally 
he was in the air. Mabel had had the tone of one who 
heads a rescue party. 

Thinking it over, Genevieve felt herself wiliing to be 
rescued. Deep within, she was resolved. If she could find 
a man who would put her back in the place she had lost 
and could give her back the old days of ease and travel and 
careless gayety, the delicate frocks and hats, the serv- 
ants ——— Oh, heavens, what a miracle of release it would 
be! Just let the supposititious Cophetua be tolerable 
that was all Genevieve asked. She was, quite literally, she 
thought, a young woman seeking her fortune, and she 
smiled at the fancy. 

“I don’t want to be mercenary or adventuressy,” she 
told herself. ‘‘But no one in the world who's lost as much 
as I have but would want to get it back.” 

Gradually, as the distance from Durbin increased, the 
images of its people receded. Even Kim grew fainter, 
farther away. She was the little deposed princess, going 

(Continued on Page 103) 

















She Loved to Act. 








So They Began With Charades and Ballads in Pantomime, Without Scenery or Properties, With Costumes Hastily Cobbied Up Out of Odds and Ends 
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“Swimming is Just a Matter of Natural Aptitude," He Said, Squaring His Shoulders. 


LAD to have seen you, Jimmy; you, too, Gentry,” 
(; said Charley Murray, the leader of Tammany Hall. 
' He settled his black-ribboned eyeglasses on his long 
nose, turned toward his desk and glanced aside in token of 
diamisaal. 
“Wait outside, Tom,"’ said Jimmy Clahan 
Thomas Jefferson Gentry, rising young lawyer and 
aspirant for a Democratic nomination, 
opened a gate in the railing and walked toward the door of 
the leader's office. He passer under the half-length por- 
trait of Richard Croker, a great Tammany captain dead 
and gone, who had told an investigating committee, “I am 
working for my own pocket all the time.”’ It seemed to 
fom Gentry that there was honesty as well as grimness in 
the pictured face. He passed the doorway of the executive 
wommittee’s rootn and paused in the main vestibule above 
thronged Fourteenth Street. The earnest bellowing of 
untrained veices came down the great staircase to him 
from the hall above, where a convention of labor unions 
was in session, Beside him was a poster showing a shapely 
negreas in red tights and announcing that the annual ball 
of the Weat Side Gentlemen-of-Color Club would be held 
in Tammany Hal! that evening. 
“What's the word, Charley?” said Jimmy Clahan. 
Jimmy was a district leader, a sachem and a member of 
the all-powerful executive committee; he was not to be 
told to come and go 
“TI like Finnerty’s 
the O. K. of the organization 
1 find.” 
Do they like him well enough to fight for him?” 
sapped Jimmy Clahan. 
Murray's heavy-jowled face remained impassive, but his 
eyes clashed for an instant with Jimmy Clahan’s. 
“That would be liking him a lot, Jimmy.” 
“What have you got against Big Tom?” 
“Net a thing, Jimmy. The trouble is there’s not enough 
Whois he? Whatis he? Who are his friends? 
got’? He came here from nowhere and he 


congressional 


nan best,’’ said Murray. “He gets 
The leaders like him best, 


n his favor 
What's he 


brought no baggage. If we send him to Washington, he'll 
forget he ever saw New York and he'll turn into a states- 
man. Finnerty’s man is a Tammany boy and when we 
send him to Washington he won’t forget to write back 
home. Jimmy, your man has got no name, he’s got no 
friends, he’s got no money.” 

“Don’t you believe it,” said Jimmy Clahan curtly. 
“He’s got the Eskimo Club behind him, and that means 
something in the Fortieth Assembly District. And the 
Eskimo Club is going down, hook, line and bobber for 
Big Tom Gentry in the primaries.” 

“You're not doing right, Jimmy.” 

‘See here, Charley, I’m the leader of the Fortieth, ain't 
I? It’s my right to back any man I please in the primaries, 
no matter what the organization thinks. I’m backing Big 
Tom Gentry. I’m telling you now and you can pass the 
word. I'll fight.” 

“Provided, Jimmy,” said Murray, caressing his sleek 
cheek, “that you don’t get sore when you're licked and 
want to knife the regular ticket on election day. That’s 
what primary fights generally come to, Jimmy, and you 
know it as well as I do. You ought to submit this row 
to the executive committee in the regular way and let the 
committee settle it. It makes a lot of hard feeling, Jimmy, 
to let the nomination be settled in the primary. I’ll tell 
you what I'll do, Jimmy; I'll make your boy first deputy 
water commissioner. That’s a nice job, and it carries 
sixty-five hundred a year, and you let Finnerty’s man go 
to Congress.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Jimmy Clahan. ‘ Here, Charley, 
I'll tell you what to do. Offer to make him a tax com- 
missioner. Now that’s a nice job, if you ask me.” 

“I can’t do it; not this year.” 

“Then we'll take it into the primaries,”’ said the district 
leader, rising. ‘‘ And it’s up to you to say whether we'll be 
sore if we're licked. Lay off, will you?” 

“Very well, Jimmy. Bring your boy down here after 
the primaries if you lose out. The organization will 
indorse the winner.” 





“The Fine Points Come With Practice"’ 


Thomas Jefferson Gentry snapped the end of his ciga- 
rette away and turned to hear the verdict as Jimmy Clahan 
bustled out onto the steps. 

“The organization lays off until they see who beats,” 
said the district leader. ‘Well, that is where Murray 
knows his little book. Let’s grab a taxi, Tom; I got to 
beat it up to the Department of Charities.” In the taxicab 
he said to Tom Gentry, “There’s a whole lot in what 
Murray says about you, Tom. I talked up big for you, but 
he knows half of it is apple sauce. He says you got no name 
and no money and no friends.” 

“T found five thousand dollars, didn’t I?” protested 
Tom Gentry. 

“That’s not real money, Tom. You've got to hustle a 
lot between now and primary day. You've got to make a 
big flash. Listen, you know that little girl you got so sweet 
on last month during the excursion up the river?’’ The big, 
young man beside him chewed his lip in an apparent effort 
to spur his memory. ‘Come off, Tom,” scoffed Jimmy 
Clahan. ‘‘ You know her better than you know One Hun 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street. Peggy McShane! Do you 
know that her old gentleman and Charley Murray are in 
business together? Old Bob McShane is president of the 
Metropolis Truck and Contract Company that does the 
big city jobs, and Charley Murray’s got a bunch of the 
stock. They do a lot of big work, too, for railroads and 
public-service corporations that got te ask favors off the 
Board of Estimate. Old Bob McShane is straight as a 
string; but if he likes you he likes you, so you get a shave 
and a clean collar and go down and call on Peggy.” 

“T’ll do no such thing,” said Tom Gentry sharply. 
““Miss McShane has nothing to do with our affair.” 

“Allright. But you really ought to go down and call on 
Peggy so as to stop her calling up the club six times a day. 
If her old gentleman tries to talk politics, tell him to go to 
blazes. Far Rockaway, Tom, and the place is called some- 
thing like Two to Duluth. I’m getting out here.” 

“Jimmy!” called Tom Gentry, leaning dangerously 
from the cab. ‘‘ Honest, did Miss McShane ——”’ 




















“Two to Duluth!” shouted Jimmy Clahan, retreating 
into the crowd. 

Tom Gentry sank back gently into the cab and smiled 
a sweet and wide-eyed smile at the inquiring driver. The 
latter grinned uncertainly, looked away and back again, 
and then rapped on the glass. 

“Oh,” said Tom, starting, “‘go on up to Harlem.” 

He left the cab on Manhattan Avenue and walked east- 
ward toward the Eskimo Club, the local Tammany organ- 
ization owing allegiance to Jimmy Clahan. He was going 
to talk with Jack Frazer, the club’s secretary. Jack had 
offered to engineer a business men’s movement in the event 
that Fourteenth Street refused its nihil obstat. 

“Hey, mister, where’s Number 1 Vosburgh Place?” 
asked a half-grown but wise-eyed youth, stopping him. 

“One block south.” 

“T’ve been looking around there, but I can’t find Num- 
ber 1. Numbers seem to start with 3, and the people down 
there don’t seem to be giving out much information. I’m 
looking for a bird called Clarence Delehanty. I got a 
note to present to him, note for eight dollars. I’m from 
the Old Colony Bank. Say, that’s a pretty hard neighbor- 
hood; they wouldn’t beat a fellow up, would they?” 

“Come on, I’ll find it for you,” said Tom. 

As an election-district captain and henchman of Jimmy 
Clahan, it lay in his day’s work to assist the general public 
of the Fortieth Assembly District. The bank messenger 
walked gladly in the shadow of Tom’s reassuring bulk. 

Vosburgh Place was a triangular gore of land a few thou- 
sand square feet in area. Its longest side abutted on St. 
Nicholas Avenue, a diagonal thoroughfare imposed by sad 
experience upon the checkerboard pattern of the city. 
Vosburgh Place suffered from this superfluity of street 
frontage; it was approachable only across traffic-burdened 
streets and at the risk of life and limb, and the tumble- 
down shacks that covered it were tenanted by negroes. 

“‘T don’t know any of the people who live here, son,” said 
Tom, scanning the broken-shuttered shanties. ‘‘ Number 
1, was it? Well, here’s 3. Maybe Number 1 is a rear house. 
Let’s go through here.’’ He pushed open a discolored door 
and looked down a hall and saw daylight at the farther end. 
“Hello, in the house!” he shouted. The hail was not 
answered and the messenger followed him quickly through 
the hall and out into the rear yard. 





“T wonder if that can be our house,” he said, looking at 
a low wooden building of Colonial design that stood at the 
farther side of the open area. 

They picked their way up the crumbling sides of ash 
heaps and crossed with cautious tread trestles formed by 
discarded bed springs. 

Their advance was stopped short of the building by an 
imposing barricade of scrap iron, and again Tom shouted, 
“Hello, in the house!” 

“Hello, yo’self,”” called back a hoarse voice. 

“Is Delehanty there?’’ asked the messenger. 

“Stepped out, bub.” 

“We got something for him,” said the messenger, wink- 
ing at Tom. 

A clot of red flannel was retracted from a broken pane of 
an upper window and a burly negro roustabout thrust out 
his tightly curled head. ‘‘Whut you got, bub?” 

“‘Are you Delehanty?” 

“No, bub, I’m his brother.” 

‘‘Then your name is Delehanty, isn’t it?”’ 

“No, it ain’t nuther; I’m his brother, I’m a-telling you. 
Oh, yes, ’at’s right, bub, my name’s Delehanty too. Same 
as my brother.” 

“‘What’s your brother’s first name?” 

“Jubal. No, wait up—name’s Cla’ence. You-all want 
Cla’ence?”’ 

“Yes, we want Clarence. Was that him I seen walking 
down the street this morning carrying a bucket of white- 
wash?” 

“Might be.” 

“What does he look like?”’ 

‘Jes’ o’dina’y pusson.” 

“That was him,”’ said the messenger confidently. “ Well, 
he spilled the bucket of whitewash on a cop and the cop 
pinched him and took him to the station house. His 
brother heard about it and came around and claimed the 
bucket, and his brother claimed it was his brother spilled 
the whitewash, so they locked his brother up instead and 
let his brother go. You got the bucket up there?” 

“Here ’tis. No, down yonder in the washhouse. Say, 
bub, whut a ——” 

‘*Was it you or Jubal spilled the whitewash?” 

“Jubal. No, no, it wan’t Jubal; it was me. Look yere, 
bub, my name is Jubal, understand me?” 
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“Who did they lock up for spilling the whitewash?" 


“Tt was—it was Don’ you bodder me no mo’! | 
don’ know nothing about no whitewash. Whut you-al! 
want?” 

“But it was Jubal carried home the bucket, wasn’t i 

“No, it wan't neither. It was me, I’m telling you. Don’ 
you argufy me, bub. Yere, yere—look yere, whut was that 
las’ question?” 

“All right, Clarence, we'll drop the whitewash. I've got 
a note here for you. Eight dollars. Do you want to pay it 
or must we sue you?” 

*"At’s whut you got for me, bub, is it?” said the man 
above furiously. ‘‘You wait there and see whut I got for 
you. You'll get whitewash. You wait there, bub, and | 
come down and wash you in blood.” 

The enraged man vanished from the window. 

“TI think I'll be going,”’ said the messenger, fumbling 
nervously at a walletful of papers. ‘‘He refused payment 
all right, and I got a lot of other notes to present and some- 
times it’s hard to find the makers. Tell Mr. Delehanty 

His voice trailed off as he went at gathering speed over 
the cluttered yard. Tom walked after him, seeing no point 
in standing about under the circumstances. 

Tom went on to the Eskimo Club. On the clubhouse 
steps was loitering a stocky and prematurely bald young 
man with genial but steady blue eyes. This person took a 
pipe from his mouth, dropped it still fuming into the pocket 
of his baggy blue suit, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Gentry, isn’t it? Do 
you want to give out a statement about your candidacy 
for Congress, Mr, Gentry? I'm from the Planet.” 

“Candidacy? “repeated Tom Gentry in a tone of sur 
prise. “‘What makes you think I’m a candidate for 
anything?” 

“Do you or don’t you?” asked the reporter. 

“Listen,” said Tom, putting his hand on the reporter's 
shoulder. “I’m a lawyer and I’m wedded to my profession. 
I have never held a public office and I have no desire to do 
so, as I should feel obliged to expend all my health and 
strength in the public service. I know not how others may 
feel, but as for me public office is a public trust. I realize 
that the man sponsored by Finnerty is a worthless political 
heeler, but I sincerely trust that I shall not be forced into 
the fight, and ——” 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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“Are You Much Addicted to Bathing, Mr. Gentry, May I Inquire?"’ Asked Mrs. McShane, Looking at the Guest Along Her Nose. 


“Mr. McShane is a Wonderful Bather"’ 
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Wilbur Penny Had All 
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the Earmarks of the 
Perfect 8:08 Commuter 
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'VERY morning of his life, save Sundays, Wilbur 
K Penny took the 8:08. Now between the 8:08 from 
Oakhurst to the city, and the 8:40, the difference on 
the time-table is only thirty-two minutes. But time-tables 
are too romantic. Really, the difference between the 8:08 
snd the 8:40 is a thousand years and ten thousand a year. 
Two distinct and entirely different races of men inhabit 
the pleasant suburb of Oakhurst, and one race takes the 
*:08 and the other the 8:40; and seldom the twain shall 
meet 

Down to the atation to catch the 8:08 regularly every 
week day seramble hurried, harassed men, pale-necked 
thin men, with fat brief cases. Their suits are shiny, their 

On foot they pant up to the platform, out of 
or else they pant up in smail cars, also out of 
breath. They brush toast crumbs from their ready-made 
vesta, ewallow the last gulp of coffee, kiss their wives and 
swing aboard the train all in one practiced convulsive mo- 
Then the wives drive back to the bungalow to finish 
the cooling coffee left in the percolator, to do their hair 
properly and to put out the Ice Topay sign. 

The 8:08 commuter recovers his breath in the first mile, 
skime his newspaper in the second—-YANKS TRIM Sox 
Cors Nan THuGs—SNICKELMAN HAD LOvE NgstT, BRIDE 
CLAIMs—and in the third opens the brief vase and worries 
over the fact that the Altoona plant’s ink-eraser bill was 
three dollara larger that fiscal year than the previous one. 
What, wonders he, wil) the Old Man say? What wiil old 
J. J. say? Some day he will tell old J. J. what he can do 
with his job; but not today, with the ice bill due and 
junior needing a new bathing suit. Some day, though, he 
will march right into old J. J.’s office, look him squarely in 
the eye, perhaps belabor the desk a bit, and tell him where 
he can get of. Not today, though. 

And speaking of getting off, his fellow commuters are 
already beginning to crowd uncomfortably into the aisles, 
which means that the train will be in in nine minutes and 
he himself will have to get off. He stands up and balances 
himeelf in the aisle, too, such being the invariable and quite 
irrational practice of commuters the world over, and so for 
some minutes is jerked and jostled as the train sways down 


shows not 


breath; 


tion 





the tunnel and comes up in the terminus. The proceeding 
gains him, possibly, six seconds. He and a tidal wave of 
other 8:08 men pour out of the station and into their 
various offices. The time clock notes his arrival at four 
minutes to nine. He bustles to his desk, squares away and 
is soon submerged to the tips of his ears in the Altoona 
plant figures. His day’s work done, he takes the 5:31 back 
to Oakhurst, and scans the paper—Sox Trim YANKS— 
Tuucs Suie Cops—Never HAp Love Nest, CLAIMS 
SNICKELMAN. 

Not so the day of the men who catch the 8:40. Down to 
the station they glide in upholstered sedans; some have 
smart tan station wagons, with Japanese chauffeurs to 
match. Pink and brown are the 8:40 men, and full of good 
cheer, bacon and cantaloupe. Their shoes are shiny, but 
their suits are not. Good suits they are, well tailored to set 
off impressive backs, fronts, legs. There is a leisurely air 
about these 8:40 men. They exchange pleasantries; they 
chuckle. On the train they digest the market news or play 
bridge in the club car. At the terminus they stay in their 
seats to finish a hand and have to be spoken to by the con- 
ductor, who, however, is the soul of courtesy to 8:40 men. 
Going out of the station, they light long negroid cigars. 
The elevator starter in their office building holds the car 
for them. They enter private offices with broad mahogany 
desks and pictures on the walls. They call conferences and 
speak wise and weighty words. At regular intervals they 
receive checks; the 8:08 men get what is coming to them 
in envelopes. 

Wilbur Penny had all the earmarks of the perfect 8:08 
commuter. It seemed quite likely that when he came to die 
his most poignant regret would be that it was only the 
middle of the month and he still had a lot of perfectly good 
tickets left in his commutation book. At thirty he was of 
average height, had average hair, average eyes and an 
average history. Some men say yes to life; others say no; 
Wilbur said, ‘“ Wel-l-l _——”’ He didn’t know where he was 
going and he wasn’t on his way. If he was captain of his 
soul, he had never been notified of the appointment. No 
doughty swimmer he, battling against the tide of life; he 
floated along with the stream. That had become a habit 
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with him; he formed it 
early and it was on him 
before he knew it. 
Graduating from gram- 
mar school, he had to go 
to work, so he went. 
Some men pick their 
careers; others have 
careers picked for them; 
most men drift into a 
job and stay there. Soit 
was with Wilbur Penny. 


BOY WANTED 
See Mr. Hinkel; 14th floor 


Wilbur could not have said why that day he chose to 
see Mr. Hinkel on the fourteenth floor rather than Mr. 
Kraus on the ninth floor or Mr. Fluss in the basement or 
one of the other gentlemen who advertised their need of a 
boy. A job was a job. Wilbur did see Mr. Hinkel, and as 
Wilbur happened to have clean finger nails, Mr. Hinkel 
hired him; and so Wilbur’s career was decided by the hand 
of fate, and he went into the noil business with A. G. Milli- 
comb & Co., the largest noil people in this or any other 
hemisphere. Not that Wilbur was passionately interested 
in the noil industry; indeed he was six months with the 
firm before he knew what a noil was. 

As time stole. by his salary crept up from five dollars a 
week to thirty-seven-fifty, and he came to be assistant to 
the manager, whi‘ proud title was vested in young A. G. 
Millicomb, son of old A. G. Young A. G. was highly 
efficient; he did his work by letting Wilbur do it, and 
evinced much less interest in noils than in balls—golf and 
high—at Palm Beach and Newport. 

In time Wilbur Penny became a loyal noil man, proud of 
the fact that Millicomb noils are to all other noils as the 
Kohinoor is to a glass eye. Propinquity breeds love, and 
every day Wilbur was in close propinquity with noils, so he 
learned to love them for their own sake, and he looked for- 
ward humbly but hopefully to the day when, by completing 
twenty-five years of faithful service with the house of 
Millicomb, he would earn the right to wear a little gold noil 
in his buttonhole. 

The stream of life had not cast Wilbur as yet upon the 
isle of matrimony. Sometimes he wished it would. Those 
times came when he saw Miss Esther March, who was the 
sinall and competent secretary to old A. G. himself, and 
was the only one in the company who was not visibly in 
awe of that great man. 

It happened rather often that Wilbur was walking to the 
station after work to catch the 5:31 at the precise moment 
when Miss Esther March was walking to the Subway sta- 
tion. How it happened, Wilbur could not say. They never 
discussed the, to him, happy circumstance. They talked 
of the weather. 

“Pleasant day, Miss March.” 

“Yes, isn’t it, Mr. Penny.” 

“T love a fine clear summer day.” 

“So do I.” 

“Fall days are mighty nice, though.” 

“Yes, they certainly are.” 

“But there’s nothing like a good crisp winter day to 
make you feel peppy.” 

“Yes; but I think I like spring days best of all.” 

















Then her Subway station and her vanishing. Wilbur 
went home to Mrs. Collop’s refined boarding house in Oak- 
hurst; he had grown to be as much a part of that institu- 
tion as the potted rubber plant in the bay window or the 
brass bed in his room. At thirty, it looked as if Wilbur 
Penny had let himself be filed away in the great card 
catalogue of life. His card read: 


Penny, Wilbur; 30 yrs. old; $37.50 per week; asst. to 
manager; commuter on the 8:08; human cauliflower. 


Cauliflowers are popularly supposed to lead a tranquil 
existence; they bask in the sun and worry not, nor reck 
they of the morrow; their wants are simple, for they de- 
mand little of life as they placidly pursue the even tenor of 
their ways. No turbulent rebellion stirs their mild bosoms. 
That is why they are cauliflowers. Wilbur missed being a 
perfect specimen of cauliflower. One thing—one thing 
alone—disturbed the calm of his existence. He had some- 
thing no cauliflower has a right to have—an ambition. 

He did not aspire to lead armies in battle; he did not 
yearn for a steam yacht; he had no pressing wish to scale 
mountains, shoot elephants or write the great American 
novel. No; his ambition was, like his life, a modest one; 
and yet to him it was very real, very burning. What Wilbur 
Penny pined to do was to eat a second egg at breakfast. 

That, to him, was the gesture magnificent. It was a ges- 
ture of luxury, of escape, of defiance. For in a dim way 
Wilbur had come to realize that he had been pigeonholed 
by life. His was not a grim pigeonhole, perhaps, but a 
pigeonhole none the less. There were times when this irked 
him almost unendurably. He couldn’t 
escape entirely, he reasoned; but 
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pink granite was the face of a man who had a second egg if 
he wanted it, or a third, or a fourth, if the spirit moved him. 
Sometimes of an evening Wilbur strolled past the estate of 
Mr. Millicomb, down by the river, a vast Italian palazzo, 
all pergolas, piazzas, and yew trees clipped to look like 
roosters. On these walks Wilbur pondered about life and 
wondered what makes some men A. G. Millicombs and 
others Wilbur Pennys. Luck, he thought; sheer, blind luck. 
You had it or you didn’t have it. Old A. G. had it. Had he 
not started as a poor lad without a single noil to his name? 
Look at him now! The noils he sold in a single year would 
reach from Maine to Florida. 

How did A. G. bridge the gap and leap from the 8:08 to 
the 8:40? From one egg to two? Wilbur wondered. Was it 
luck? Wilbur sighed. Here he was, he thought, a fly caught 
on the industrial fly paper; it was hardly worth while 
buzzing and trying to pull away. Wilbur had never been 
inside the mansion of his employer, but in his mind's eye, 
he pictured it. White marble walls, probably, and tapes- 
tries; statues everywhere. And on the walls, mottoes— 
framed mottoes; for old A. G. had one hobby, and that was 
wall mottoes. He believed in signs, and every month 
caused to be printed in bold black letters pithy aphorisms, 
which were then tacked above the desks of his many 
minions. The signs puzzled Wilbur. Good sense in them, 
he admitted, but how did they apply to him? 


Do It Now 
Thus one sign. 
“Do what now?” Wilbur queried, of himself. 


CARRY THE MESSAGE TO GARCIA 


“‘Where’s Garcia? Never heard of the place,” said 
Wilbur. “Besides, what message have I to carry?" 


Don’t SPOIL THE SHIP FOR A PENNY’S WorRTH oF TAK 


“Sound,” said Wilbur. “ But I don’t see how it applies 
to me and the noil game.” 

It was cold that winter morning. Wilbur Penny quivered 
into his clothes and dispatched his wonted hasty breakfast. 

*‘A second egg would have tasted great this morning,” 
he lamented as he trudged swiftly through the snowstation- 
ward and hopped aboard the 8:08 along with the other 8:08 
men in three-year-old overcoats and last year’s galoshes. 

“T'll bet,” said Wilbur, “‘that old A. G. is getting up 
now. I'll bet he'll have two eggs this morning. Lucky 
stiff!’’ He sighed. 

He was brushing the snow from his coat in the entrance 
hall of the Noil Building when Esther March came by, her 
cheeks pink from the tingling weather. He returned her 
smile shyly and agreed that, yes, it was a snappy day all 
right. As they rode up to the eighteenth floor in the eie- 
vator, Wilbur felt a powerful urge to ask her to have dinner 
and go to the theater with him that evening. He couid 
catch the 11:55 to Oakhurst, he reflected. But a sudden 
humble dumbness assailed him. 

Instead he found himself saying, “ Yes, it certainly is a 
cold day. Oak River is full of ice.”’ 

When she had left him to go to her desk in the presi- 
dential office, he cursed his lack of enterprise. What did 

she care whether Oak River was fu!! 
of ice or goldfish? For that matter, 





this he could do: He could show that 
pigeonholes do not a prison make; 
he could demonstrate, to himself, if 
not to the world, that a free heart 
still beat in his blue-serge bosom. 
For some years his mind had played 
with the idea of eating a second egg 
for breakfast until it had become a 
fetish, almost an obsession. To him, 
that second egg became a symbol of 
liberation. Now there was a reason 
for this. 

Breakfast at Mrs. Collop’s began 
at 7:30 precisely, promptly, sharply, 
for she was a precise, prompt, and— 
if the occasion warranted it—sharp 
lady. In her lexicon 7:30 meant 
7:30—just that. Wilbur Penny, by 
eliminating all waste motion, had just 
time to eat his matutinal fruit, toast, 
coffee and one egg—one only—before 
starting at top speed for the station 
and the 8:08. He had gauged his time 
to a split second and he caught the 
train by a plucked eyebrow. Tostop 
for a second egg meant to miss the 
8:08, and that meant—well, some- 
thing too awful to contemplate. In 
harrowing nightmares Wilbur did 
sometimes miss the 8:08, and woke 
shivering, dampened by the dew of 
terror. And yet always prodding his 
mind was that exigent desire to con- 
sume a second egg; not a Sunday 
egg, nor yet a hastily bolted week- 
day egg; that was in the realm of the 
attainable; but a dignified, leisurely 
second egg, a slowly relished egg that 
announced to the world, ‘“‘See? What 
dol carefortime?”’ In his daydreams 
he rehearsed the scene. His first egg 
finished, he pushed back the egg cup 
and in a distinct unhurried voice ad- 
dressed the waiter. 

“Well, Sam, I think I'll have a 
second egg. Three minutes, please.” 

He could see the astounded ex- 
pression on the ebon face of Sam; he 
could hear Mrs. Collop’s gasp; he 
could see the envy and admiration 
of the other one-egg boarders. Then 
the egg came and he ate it, slowly, 
appreciatively, as if it were the last 
egg in the world. He knew it would 
be ambrosia and nectar to him; that 
it would have a spiritual savor no 
first egg could possibly have. He 
would finish it, every last atom of it, 
and then—then he woke from his 
daydream. Second eggs were not for 
such as he. They were for the suc- 
cessful men—the 8:40 men. Between 
him and them were mountains. 








what did he care? Too late! 

‘Aw, what’s the use?” he said, 
sharpening a pencil with a mild fe- 
rocity. “I’ma human zero. No luck. 
Never had any. Never will. Now, 
one of those 8:40 fellows would have 
spoken right up and said, ‘May | 
have the pleasure, Miss March, of 
your company at the theater this eve- 
ning?’ And she'd have said yes—to 
him. But me—an 8:08 guy, what 
chance have I with a peach like her? 
No earthly—a stick-in-the-mud like 
me. I wish os 

He was stopped in the midst of a 
gray train of thought by the sight of 
a new sign over his desk—old A. G.’s 
iatest. He read the words slowly 


For want of a nail a shoe was joat. 
For want of a shoe the horse was lost 
For want of a horse the general was 
lost. 
For want of 4 general the battle was 
lost. 
For want of a battle a country was 
lost. 
Little Things Count! 


He read the sign a second time 

“Words,” said Wilbur Penny. “A 
lot of words.” 

Then he attacked his work. When 
he was working, Wilbur forgot to 
worry about himself. To him, the 
vending of noils was more absorbing 
than any cross-word puzzle, Some- 
times as he bustled through the day 
keeping the Millicomb engine func- 
tioning at top speed, solving intricate 
noil problems, he permitted himseif 
to think that he was a pretty darn 
good noil man. 

He walked as far as the Subway 
station with Esther March that eve 
ning. 

“Cold, isn’t it, Mr. Penny.” 

** Must be down to zero,” he opined 

“T like winter,” 

“So do I.” 

“Summer's nice too." 

“Yes,summer’snice. Soisspring.” 

“Yes; and fall, when the leaves 
are turning.” 

“Yes, I love the fall.” 

A silence of a dozen steps. 
he heard her saying, “ You 
stay in town evenings, do ya?” 

“No-—that is—-well, sometimes | 
do.” 

“Doyou like to go to the theater?”’ 

Wilbur Penny gave a start and 
looked at her queerly, as if he sus- 
pected her of clairvoyance. 

“No—that is 


me 
Then 


never 


4 


yes, sometimes. It 








Millicomb, the noil king, old A. 
G., was an 8:40 man. One could tell 
that at a glance; his decisive face of 


“Well, Good Night, Mr. Penny. Don't Miss Your Train."’ 


‘Well, Good Night,’* He Said, and Then Saw Her Swallowed Up by the Subway 


all depends.” 
(Continued on Page !70) 
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months to the American Banks, salting down their fish. 
There are now so many trawlers after the fish on the 
Doggerbank that the British are trawling in the White 
Sea, around Iceland, in the Bay of Biscay, off the coast 
of Northern Africa, and are preparing to send trawlers 
the size of small liners on seven-thousand-mile voyages 
to the coast of South America, where exceilent fishing 
grounds are found around the Falkland Islands and 
Cape Horn. 

“Take your oldest clothes, because you will want to 
throw them away afterward—they’ll reek of fish,” I 
was advised by those who know the fishing industry. 
Rank libel! The Ocean had no more odor than a well- 
kept butcher shop, for her fish are cleaned and securely 
packed away in ice an hour or two after catching, and 
the offal and scrap are promptly washed overside. 

“Better wait until the captain tells you to come 
aboard,” advised Mudge, the company’s marine man- 
ager. ‘‘He’s fixing a place for you to sleep; putting up 
some lace curtains, I think!” 

Over in Hoboken the German liners were formerly 
looked after by an official called the land captain. 
Mudge is land captain to a fleet of from five to fifteen 
of these trawlers, according to the time of year. In 
summer only a half dozen of them are out, but in winter 
all are busy. He has their icing and coaling, their 
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evidence, but he has given it up to the passenger, and will 
bunk watch and watch with the chief engineer. As a 
matter of fact, when we begin fishing one watch in twenty- 
four hours will have to be enough sleep for the skipper. 

They say that no fisherman pulling out ever sets off on 
his course without backing to the sun. His bow may be 
pointed directly eastward to Georges Bank, but he will 
circle around until the sun is over the stern, following some 
vague tradition of luck. We get off eastward, at full speed, 
ten knots an hour, because the sun is right astern, and are 
soon passing the numerous islands that dot Boston Harbor. 
It is as smooth as a ferry ride, and the passenger disap- 
points the expectant crew by not being seasick. 

“Our last passenger was so glad to get back,” they say, 
“he didn’t say good-by until he was on the dock!” 


The Great Otter Trawl 


UPPER in the hot galley aft, where the surprised cook 

says, “I didn’t know we had a extra man aboard!” 
Broken sleep on a hard bunk that begins to roll a little that 
first night, relieved by smoking and gab with Jimmy Doyle, 
the mate, in the dark pilot house aswesteam along. At5:30 
next morning the cook pipes the breakfast call with a 
police whistle and fills the iron bucket with warm water. 
** All passengers must wash,” hesays; “fishermen never do.”’ 
At ten o’clock we are on the north- 
west corner of Georges, one hundred 











Fere and Aft Ateng the Narrow Decks of 
the Trawter Waere All Her Work is Done 


LONG, low, narrow, rusty craft 
lying at an East Boston dock, 
a like an oversize ocean-going tug 


with two masts, her scant deck space 


cluttered with all sorts of gear. This 
is the steam trawler Ocean, 97 tons 
net, Capt. Augustus Briand, and 


we are going out on her this Friday 
itter trawl! 
production 


afternoon to see how 
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fishing, for u Atlantic, 
the Pritish have more than three 
thousand steam trawlers at work all 
year round, and the French build 


them as large as fifteen hundred tons, 
while the Danes, Germans and others 
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and fifty miles out, lowering a trawl 
for the first time. 

Not until the third day did I really 
get a mental picture of the trawl. 
Jimmy Doyle said that if it could be 
flown in the air it would look like a 
bird, with the otter boards for wings 
the net for a body, and the bag for a 
tail. We carry two trawls, but only 
one is used at a time, the other being 
in reserve, and generally undergoing 
repairs. The trawl stretches prac- 
tically the whole length of the vessel. 
It begins and ends with a wooden 
door slung fore and aft. These doors, 
or otter boards, are made of yellow 
pine, edged with strong iron straps, 
attached to wire cables, and hang in 
frames, aptly called gallows, when 
not in use. From them extend hemp 
netting wings fifteen feet long, and 
these are attached to the trawl proper, 
of which is a net fifty or sixty feet each 
way—the body of our big bird, with 
its mouth open to gather in pretty 











fleet fishing by this method out of 
Boston and New York 

it's a grand way to catch fish regu 
larly in quantities 
upply any demand, but our appetite for ocean fish is still 
local, and has thus far been taken care of adequately by 
nets set offshore and hook-and-line fishermen going out to 
the Banks. More than half the fish landed in Boston are 
eaten up by the people who live near by, and this is true of 
fish shipped into New York from the Long Island and New 


Jersev shore fisherte 


arge enough to 


Quantity Methods Applied to Fishing 


= rest of the wants sea food. In the first three 
days of the Democratic convention in New York last 
itors ate up all the lobsters and soft-shell crabs 
in the market, and made heavy inroads on other marine 
fare, The inlander fish whenever he comes 
to tidewater, as something characteristic, and because he 
is confident that it will be fresh. When the fishing industry 
ith its new method of distributing ocean 
fish to inland people in the form of dressed cuts wrapped 
in parchment paper, our trawler fleet will grow, and the 
eatch be comparable with the quantity production of fish 
in European waters. The English trawlers go out and fish 
continuously, packing their catch in boxes with ice, to be 
day or two and carried to market by fast 
The French trawlers make voyages of several 


country 


summer, Vi 


orders ocear 


has gone further w 


picked up every 
steamers. 


The Forward Otter Board Coming Up. 
FPorward Deck are Four Plank Bins, Knee High, Known as Checkers, 
Photograph Shows a One Checker Catch Which is Considered a Smatt Haut 
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At Right—On Each Side of the 
The 


provisioning and repairing, their mishaps and troubles. 
Through his little office, papered with charts and curves, 
passes a constant procession of sea characters, with 
many a salt yarn to tell. 

At two o'clock there is a quiet stir around the dock, 
men jumping aboard and others climbing on the dock. 
Captain Gus beckons from the pilot house, and as I 
stumble over the rail and the trawl gear, with a suit- 
case, landlubber fashion, he casts off and begins backing 
out. We haven’t really got acquainted yet; I am won- 
dering what sort of two-fister the skipper may turn out 
to be, and he what kind of seasick dude the company 
has wished upon him this trip. 

“There is where you sleep,”’ he says, leading the way 
to a deck house abaft the pilot house. 

It has a single bunk and numerous lockers. Oilskins 
hang from pegs, and there is a clutter of charts, instru- 
ments, first-aid kit, cordage, rubber boots and other 
sea gear, with a telltale compass in the ceiling over the 
bunk. For a trawler captain must be fisherman, navi- 
gator, doctor and various other things in the run of his 
day’s work. Outside the door a nice new galvanized 
iron bucket—room and bath aboard an otter trawler, 
where space is carefully figured to avoid waste. This is 
the captain's own berth. The lace curtains are not in 



































much everything that swims or lurks on the ocean bottom 
in a path ninety feet wide. When safely overboard without 
snarls—and it is a job to get it down in the strong tide on 
the Banks—it is towed astern about four miles an hour, at a 
depth of from forty to seventy fathoms—roughly from two 
hundred and fifty to four hundred feet. Wooden rollers pro- 
tect the foot rope at the bottom, and the otter boards act to 
keep the great trap open, an improvement on the obsolete 
beam trawl, which was kept open by a piece of timber 
fifty or sixty feet long. Caught by the great mouth, the 
fish pass into the large bag at the end. This bag is made of 
much stronger netting and protected against chafing on 
‘ the bottom by raw cowhide—the hide of a steer just as it is 
q stripped off by the butcher. When you know that even 
} this tough material eventually wears thin, you have some 
idea of the strain and stress put upon trawling gear. Asa 
: matter of fact, though this is August and the weather 
gloriously fair, we are going to have more than our share 
of grief this trip, and get some idea of the hardships of 
trawling in January, for the fish just now happen to be on 
hard bottom, fearfully destructive of trawls. 


Hard Work and Hearty Fare 


VER she goes, with much running fore and aft to 

straighten her out and see that no holes have been over- 

looked, First the bag, put over by hand because it is com- 

' paratively light when empty; then the net and rollers, 
, hoisted over by a steam winch; finally the doors are 
i dropped. Soundings are taken to determine the depth, steel 
cables attached to the doors are paid out accordingly, and 

ad finally a third cable, known as the messenger, draws the 
door cables together and shapes up the net for its work. 
We carry twenty-one men, including the wireless oper- 
ator, captain and mate, chief and assistant engineers, three 
firemen, cook and twelve fishermen. The latter alternate 
in six-hour watches of six men, and when trawling begins 
there is little rest for the fishermen, 
because it is carried on continuously 


gone French, Scotch, Irish, English and German strains. 
Seafarers for generations, they take to the water natu- 
rally, and by necessity, their native provinces having few 
shore resources. In most cases they are American citi- 
zens, living in Boston, though some come down to fish in 
the summer and go back home in the winter. 

When the first trawler was sent out of Boston twenty 
years ago her owner brought over an experienced English 
captain to train the crew. He was the sort of fisherman an 
artist would have hired for a model, dressed in a reefer 
and sou’wester. An hour before sailing, well-dressed 
young fellows began coming aboard—in neatly fitting 
suits, white shirts and collars, patent-leather shoes and 
derbies. 

“Who are these people—visitors?’’ asked the Briton. 

“No, that’s your crew!” said the owner; and the 
next trip the Britisher himself came aboard dressed 
like a business man. 

Fishing is hard dirty work. “‘ We have the eight-hour 
day,’”’ says the fisherman; ‘eight hours in the morning 
and eight in the afternoon!’’ But it is healthy, muscle- 
building labor, and the fisherman keeps it up and has 
plenty of reserve energy for pranks and jokes. 

And eat! The galley aboard a fishing vessel is an in- 
stitution, and the cook as important a personage as the 
captain. Down aft on the Ocean the galley had an 
enormous cookstove clear across one side, and a table 
seating a dozen men on the other. What poet was it 
who wrote something called Prayer and asked for “the 
common bread, sweetened by toil,”’ and so on? Let 
that poet get on the right side of the cook aboard a 
fisherman! This will be fairly easy, because the cook 
loves to have a stranger to listen to his tale of hardship 
and suffering—fifteen hours a day of steady work over 
the hot stove. Besides soups, chowders, roasts, steaks, 
chops, eggs, boiled meats and a dozen different vege- 
tables, the cook bakes several kinds of bread, with 
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with a tin dipper. Another way in which fishermen love 
fish is corned, by pickling in light brine a short time—not 
long enough to become salty, but like corned beef in con- 
trast to salt beef. 

But we have been towing an hour and twenty minutes, a 
distance of about five miles. It is time to haul in the traw! 
and see what we have caught. 

The skipper sounds a short blast on the whistle to call 
the watch, signals the engineer to stop, and we haul in 

















day and night with electric search- 
lights. When the work goes smoothly 
one watch may sleep below while the 
others clean and pack the fish in ice, 
but when nets are torn both watches 
may be on deck twelve or fifteen 
hours at a stretch, repairing the gear. 

Take your ideas of fishermen from 
the fiction writers—who, like the 
spinners of Western tales, mostly live 
in Brooklyn—and very likely you 
picture them as incarnate devils, with 
an oath and a punch for every situa- 
tion. However, in real life the fisher- 
man is a decent, normal fellow, usu- 
ally a country boy, and a good ship- 
mate. Mostly he comes from Nova 
Scotia or Newfoundland nowadays, 
because the web-footed Yankee no 
longer goes fishing, having a better- 
paid factory job ashore. The Nova 
Scotian is always called a Bluenose, 
the mark of his hard winters, while 
a Newfoundlander is popularly a New- 
fie. Into their make-up there have 









































A Two Checker Catch— Electric Search: 
tights Illuminate the Deck at Night 


The messenger cable is knocked out, 
the fore and aft towropes come in 
over the steam winch, and in three or 
four minutes the doors emerge with a 
clatter. 

Then the footrope with its wooden 
rollers appears alongside and is 
hoisted aboard by the winch, and 
the watch, in rubber boots and cil- 
skins, tackle the hard wet job of drag- 
ging the net in overside with hand 
hooks. Itis foul with seaweed, sponge 
or coral from the bottom, and a few 
fish caught by the gills come with it, 

Keen eyes are on the lookout to 
sight the bag. 

“T hope she isn’t tore up,” says 
Jimmy Doyle, who is a bit of a pessi- 
mist. 


The Catch 


“MMHERE she is,” says the skipper, 
pointing out to the passenger an 
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Dressing Cod to be Put Down in the Ice and Maybe Sold Far Intand Before 
At Left —Mending the Nets —Every Minute's Delay in Re- 
pairing the Trawi Means So Much Loss in Fishing Time 


the Week is Out. 


johnnycake, sweet cakes, cookies, pies and puddings 
practically everything that goes on the table—fresh 
every day. Besides three regular meals to which the 
men sit down and attack great pans and piles of food, 
they drop into the galley at any hour of the day or 
night for light refreshment, such as half a pie or a half 
dozen hard-boiled eygs—mugging up as it is called; 
what would be dropping into the delicatessen store 
ashore. They tell stories of dyspeptic landlubbers who, 
after one day out on a fishing vessel, forget all about 
their pills and powders and outstrip everybody as 
trenchermen. 

And fishermen eat fish! Two or three times a day 
the cook in his white apron goes forward to the checkers 
and picks out three or four flapping cod or a half dozen 
fresh haddock or sole. Besides fried, boiled and baked 
fish, chowder is a prime favorite, and might be better 
known ashore. It isn’t nearly so complicated as good 
clam chowder, being squares of fish about two inches, 
boiled with pieces of salt pork, potatoes, onions, milk 
and seasoning, preferably thyme. The housewife is 
directed to arrange butter crackers neatly around a 
serving dish and pour the chowder daintily over them. 
The cook aboard a trawler serves it in a four-quart agate- 
ware pan, and the fishermen daintily help themselves 


indistinct blue-white patch in the 
water a hundred feet from the side, A 
moment later bubbles rise as the fish 
near the surface. They are alive and 
swimming, which lightens the strain on the bag; if they 
were dead the weight might break it. 

“T see two checkers,”’ estimates the skipper. 

“T see a hole!” says Jimmy Doyle, reaching for a netting 
needle. 

On each side of the deck forward there are four plank 
bins, knee-high, known as the checkers, and by these the 
catch is measured. One checker is a small haul, two check- 
ers quite satisfactory, three extra good, and four exceptional 

Hand over hand the net comes in until the heavier ma- 
terial of the bag is reached. This is folded over, gripped 
with tackle, and swung aboard by the winch. In she comes, 
with a deluge of brine and a lively flapping, a bag of fish 
fifteen feet high and ten feet in diameter, holding two or 
three tons of live sea food. 

The bottom of the bag is untied by a fisherman who 
crawls beneath it, a dripping job; you imagine what it is 
like in January with a snowstorm raging on the Banks. 
In boots, oilskins and tarpaulin he disappears under the 
wet cordage and cowhide, staggering back a minute later 
in a perfect avalanche of fish. They pour out into the 
checkers, and come to his waist, and his mates stand ready 
to gaff any cat there may be in the catch, tossing it into the 
scuppers, where it can dono harm. For the marine catfish — 
Continued on Page 174 
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J OU gotta hand it to Ma Gowdy. If there’s any- 
Yy thing trickier in the grandmother line I'd like 
Honest, 

i'm gettin’ new angles on her right along, and so far 
us I can see I near sketched in yet; 
which goes to show that you can’t size up any party off- 
hand without stubbin’ 
Why say, when she first picked me up at the agency and 
igned me on as shuffer I had her listed as just a simple 
freaky-dressed old girl who'd drifted in from some flag 
station with a wad of lucky money that she didn’t know 
what to de with— one that wasn’t much deeper’n the paint 
m a license tag and could be outguessed with both eyes 
hut. And leok what she’s pulled on me. We starts out for 
» little visit to her son-in-law's, eases into a hunt for a 
granddaughter, and winds up with her takin’ a 
ch Village, gettin’ her hair bobbed, 
wearin’ and livin’ incog as Mrs. Gillan so 
he can get chummy with the girl who has left home be- 
eause she'd soured on the gay life and thought she wanted 
to paint pitchers And then, instead of reformin’ the way- 
ward Stella and leadin’ her back to her own fireside, what 
does Ma Gowdy do but get sold on this Village thing her- 
elf, start and go daubin’ away with 
paints aa strong as the next one. Then here she’s gone for 


to hear the plans and specifications 
ain't got her 


your toe 


missin’ 
studio in Greenw 


arty costumes, 


smokin’ 


cigarettes, 


weeks, seein’ Stella constant, and never lettin’ on how she 
was any relation at all. Anything simple about that? 
{ ask you 

She develops other odd quirks. About usin’ the car, for 


Firet off | had it about as soft as jobs come, 
».M., and only three or four 
times a week, makin’ a little run out in Jersey or maybe 
over to Staten island, generally with Ma Gowdy and Stella 
on the back seat, but sometimes that Rita Rosenberg party 
is asked to go along. She's the dark girl in the first-floor 
studio, yeu know; the one who stages the wild parties at 
times and does aculpin’ on the side. 

| tried tetlin’ Ma Gowdy she ought to let me take her on 
sume of them drives up through Westchester County, past 
Van Cortlandt Park and on to Scarsdale and White Plains 
and through the Pelhams; but that meant eight or ten 


instance 


never reportin’ before two 
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“Yeu Never Worked in a Brickyard,"’ Says He. “‘No,’’ Says She, “But I Lived Next Door to One for More Than Thirty Years"’ 


By SEWELL FORD 


BY HENRY RALEIGH 


miles of city drivin’ each way, and she’s still skittish about 
bein’ in heavy traffic. Once, though, when we was comin’ 
back from a trip up in the north end of New Jersey, I per- 
suades her to let me make the Dyckman Street crossin’ 
instead of takin’ a chance of a long wait at a downtown 
ferry, and on account of some streets bein’ torn up we got 
shunted off so I had to come slap down Broadway and 
across Times Square. It’s near seven o'clock and the 
dinner rush is on, and we got tangled up in a couple.of 
jams that was beauts. Ma Gowdy never lets out a squeal, 
even when our rear bumper was rammed by a truck; but 
when I'd wormed a way through and landed her safe in 
Macdougal Alley she sighs relieved. 

“T never thought you could do it, Rusty,” says she; 
“but you did, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, that!” says I. “Say, you ought to get mixed up in 
one of them eleven P.M. snarls when all the theaters are 
lettin’ out—specially on a wet night. Then I could show 
you some drivin’.” 

She don’t say anything at the time, but it ain’t more’n a 
couple of days later when she says, after we've finished a 
quiet country run, “Come back about half past ten, Rusty, 
and we'll pretend we've been to the theater.” 

She slips out alone for the excursion, and I took her 
through the worst of it, doublin’ back and forth among the 
one-way streets up in the Forties, nosin’ the new coupé in 
where the taxis was thickest, jockeyin’ for position when 
the lights went against me, makin’ left turns where it didn’t 
look as though you could crowd a car into the rollin’ stream, 
and givin’ her all the thrills. Blamed if the old girl den’t 
take it without a murmur. 

“Wasn't that exciting!"’ says she. “I did hold my 
breath a few times, and all the while we were dashing down 
between those L-road pillars I had my eyes shut, but I 
wasn't half as scared as I thought I should be.” 

“You did fine,” says I. “‘What’s the big idea, though?” 








“Oh, I just wanted to see if I could do it,” says 
she, ‘And the next rainy evening we’ll take Stella.” 

Well, we did. I expect she told the girl something 
about wantin’ to see what the theater district looked 
like at night or fed her some such excuse. Anyway, 
she came along, puffin’ a cigarette jaunty, and half kiddin’ 
the old lady for workin’ up such a nutty hunch. ’Course, 
Stella’d been used to drivin’ her own car before she left 
home, but not in any such messy traffic as I took ’em 
into. And I’ll say it was some sloppy evenin’. The rain 
was comin’ in heavy showers, and at times it drums on 
the coupé top so hard you could hardly hear your own 
horn. But I had chains on the rear wheels and the auto- 
matic windshield cleaner goin’, and the fore and aft brakes 
was bitin’ when I needed ’em. 

And you know what the sucker district looks like about 
that hour, with thirty or forty theaters turnin’ loose their 
crowds all at once—exits clogged with people wonderin’ 
how they’ll get home, men dashin’ out after taxis, panicky 
commuters scuttlin’ here and there, umbrella hawkers 
sellin’ out at fancy prices, subway entrances mobbed, and 
every one-way street packed four deep with snortin’ 
honkin’ cars, while Broadway is jammed solid. That’s 
where you get crumpled fenders and lose hub caps. 

I starts in at Forty-second and Fifth, works through to 
Eighth, then up a block or so, heads across for Sixth, and so 
on, and if there’s gummier goin’ anywhere in the country 
I’ve never met it. You gotta watch out for lights, stretch 
your ear for whistles, and keep your eye peeled for a wave 
from the traffic cop’s hand, and at the same time dodge the 
jay walkers and fight off them hard-boiled taxi drivers from 
hoggin’ your position. But I’ve piloted a meter bus my- 
self, you know, and I got wise to all them little tricks. Be- 
sides, I’m usin’ a motor that’s tuned to a hair and can get 
away like a scared rabbit, so when I'd get the go signal 
we'd make some peppy dashes. It’s a sporty game, all 
right, and of course it looks a lot riskier from the back seat 
than it does from the front. We did have a few ¢lose 
shaves, at that. But never a yip from Ma Gowdy. She 
just sits tight and seems to be havin’ the time of her life. 
The only gasps let out came from Stella. 


















“Doesn’t this make you awfully nervous, Mother 
Gillan?” she asks. ‘ 

“Oh, a little,” says Ma Gowdy, “but it’s so thrilling to 
be mixed up in all this mad scramble. Don’t you think so?” 

“I’m getting a kick out of it, all right,’’ admits Stella. 
“T hope we don’t do a crash, though, and end our drive in 
an ambulance.” 

“T don’t think of such things,” says Ma Gowdy. “I’m 
having too good a time watching the people.” 

“You’re a wonder,”’ says the girl. “‘I—I wish I had a 
grandmother like you.” 

“Perhaps you have,” says Ma Gowdy. 

Well, after that she makes it a reg’lar feature, and two or 
three nights a week we starts on one of these merry excur- 
sions, sometimes with Stella and then again with other 
friends from the Alley that lets on to be yearnin’ for ex- 
citement. Gets to be a real fan, makes an outdoor sport of 
it, and does her entertainin’ this way. Believe me, we 
handed some of them arty Villagers the thrill of a lifetime, 
too, and a couple of ’em didn’t get over it for days. All of 
which works up quite a reputation for Ma Gowdy. I hear 
they got to callin’ her Mother Gilpin, from some old gag 
or other, and on account of her ownin’ about the only car 
in the Alley she’s more or less popular. They starts askin’ 
her to their rummy studio tea fights, rings her in on dinner 
parties, and even includes her in some of their weird 
masquerade stunts where, accordin’ to all accounts, they 
just about go the limit. 

But if they thought they was gonna get her pink in the 
ears they had another guess. Nothing seems to faze her. 
She sketches out for me a few of the midnight doin’s, and 
just chuckles over ’em. One day she complains a little 
about bein’ stiff in the knee joints. 

“A touch of rheumatism, I’m afraid, Rusty,’’ says she. 
“I was a Witch of Endor last night.” 

“A which?” says I. 

“No,” says she. “‘A witch; w-i-t-c-h, with a ¢ in it; 
and no stockings on my legs. I danced a jig too. I’m 
getting to be a frisky old woman, Rusty.” 

“Well,” says I, “‘I don’t know of any who can get away 
with it better. How you comin’ on with your pitcher 
paintin’?”’ 

She shakes her gray bobbed head. “ As an artist,” says 
she, ‘I fear I am the Village joke. They don’t take my 








painting very seriously. I am quite sure most of them 
laugh at my efforts.” 

“Say, don’t you let ‘em kid you,” says I. “You ain’t 
doin’ a bit worse than a lot of the others. You couldn’t. 
And if you find any fun in daubin’ with paints ——” 

“T do, Rusty,” says she. “I’m getting fun out of a good 
many things now, but more from trying to paint than any- 
thing else. And I shall keep at it, of course, and let them 
laugh.” 

“Miss Stella don’t give you the heehaw, does she?”’ I 
asks. 

“Not exactly,” says Ma Gowdy, “but I’m sure she 
thinks my style rather old-fashioned. You see, the new 
method is not to paint things as one sees them, but as they 
make you feel. That’s what the Modernists, as they call 
themselves, try to tell me. But I don’t understand. I just 
paint what I remember—the old lilac bushes by the front 
door of a June morning, cows standing in the shade at 
noontime, men firing the brick ovens at night or wheeling 
clay up out of the pits. Silly pictures, I know, but they’re 
all I’ve got in my head, and it’s like being back on the farm 
again when I try to put them on canvas. And it doesn’t 
matter. Stella’s the one who must do something big. 
They’re rather hopeful for Stella.” 

*Course, they would be; specially them pie-faced cuckoos 
with the long stringy hair and the flowin’ black ties, for 
they’re either givin’ her lessons or hope to. And there’s 
one or two of them birds I don’t like the looks of at all. 
They got bad eyes, and while Stella’s no innocent little 
kid, they ain’t just the kind of men she ought to have 
hangin’ around, if I’m any judge. But Ma Gowdy sticks 
fairly close, too, I notice, and for all she’s such a folksy old 
girl I expect she don’t miss many tricks. 

But when the studio bunch go visitin’ around it’s always 
Stella’s stuff that they do most of their gabbin’ about. 
I’ve seen ’em stand off and squint at her pitchers solemn 
through their fingers, and shift the skylight screens, and 
nod their heads approvin’ as they got off their patter about 
color values and mass handlin’ and true feelin’. Honest, 
though, I never could make head or tail of her things. 
Some looks like she’d tried to paint a heap of wooden 
blocks that had got arranged into the shape of men and 
women—square faces with no ears or necks, bodies like 
packin’ boxes, and feet that might have been chopped out 
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with an ax, and all in vivid colors that ’most made you 
blink. As if she’d done ’em durin’ a bad dream. Almost 
gave me the willies to look at ’em. But to hear them nuts 
talk you’d think she’d turned out something worth puttin’ 
in a gold frame. Yet when they drifted into Ma Gowdy’s 
studio all they could see was a pan of doughnuts or half of 
an apple pie. Oh, maybe they’d glance at what she had on 
the easel, but as like as not they’d nudge each other and 
shake their silly heads. 

That's what got me kinda sore. ’Course, Ma Gowdy’s 
an antique, and Miss Stella’s a fresh-faced young thing 
with stunnin’ eyes and neat ankles. But the old girl had 
got so she could paint real pitchers of things. Anyway, 
you didn’t have to guess what it was all about, and some of 
them pieces reminded me of views I'd seen myself. There 
was one of some brickmakers squattin’ in the sun eatin’ 
lunch—just as natural as life. Why, you could see the wet 
clay on their boots and the cold coffee in the bottle. ‘Course, 
the way they was drawn might have been sort of crude, 
and maybe the colors wasn’t quite right, but you could tell 
at a glance what it was meant for. Might not be just the 
thing anybody would want to hang on a wall, and likely it 
wasn’t arty, but it ain’t near such a crazy stab as most of 
them was makin’; to my mind anyway. And I didn’t 
figure how they could list her stuff as comic. They did, 
though, and it was plain Stella agreed with 'em, although 
she kinda humored Ma Gowdy along as if she thought her 
paintin’ wasn’t doin’ anybody any harm. 

I’li admit it ain’t anything for a shuffer to get mixy over, 
but some way the longer I know Ma Gowdy the more I feel 
like I was one of the fam’ iy and the stronger I root for her. 
Which accounts for what I started with this little Miss Sob 
Sister that I meets up with a week or so later. ‘Course, 
that ain’t her real name, but I don’t know what [I did with 
the card she slipped me that first afternoon. 

You see, I was stallin’ around the downstairs entranve to 
this ex-stable joint that’s been made into a studio buildin’, 
waitin’ for Ma Gowdy to show up from some marketin’ 
expedition she’d gone on, when along comes a quiet-dressed 
young lady with big serious eyes and about the kissingest 
little mouth I ever saw. Not that I’m generaily on the 
lookout for such things, but in this case you couldn't help 
noticin’ lips like that. Reg’lar pair of rosebuds that almost 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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FTVOUGH my friends 
were now convinced 
that I had at least a 
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every move of the big 
negro and figured out a 
system of fighting him by 
which I might have a 





chance of becoming a cham 
pion some day, I was sure 
that I ought to be a little 
hit heavier before taking on 
any more important fig5ts. 
Luckily, the directors of the 
Olympic Club, where I had 
apent the happiest days of 
my youth, took it into their 
heads just then to ask me 
This 
solved my problem, for if I 


signed up I would be com- 


to become instructor 


pelled to be on hand every 
day, developing myself for 
the time when I should 
go into pugilism for 
koeps 


The bargain was struck 
snd i taught boxing at this 
club every day for about a 
year 

I had not been in this po- 
sition long when the papers 


announced that the great 


negro fighter, Peter Jack- 
son, was coming fron Aus- 
tralia to San Francisco. He 


was at that time considered 
without an equal as a boxer 
anywhere in the world 
Shortly after his arrival 
someone brought him 
around to the club and I 
wae introduced to hirm 

A very trivial incident, 
harmiess in iteeif, aroused 
this great fighter’s animos- 








look-in. 

At last, one happy night, 
I mounted the scales and 
found to my delight I 
weighed 172 pounds, 
stripped, and the thought 
flashed across my mind that 
now was the time to make 
a jump up that pugilistic 
ladder right to the top. 

“Sullivan will not fight 
Peter Jackson,”’ I argued to 
myself; ‘‘Jackson has de- 
feated practically every 
well-known heavyweight in 
America, Australia and 
England. Noone of promi- 
nence will take him on. 
Now is my chance!” 

At the same time I re- 
cailed that a meeting fthe 
directors ef the California 
Athletic Club was booked 
for that evening, and, dress- 
ing quickly, I went to the 
phone and called up the 
secretary. 

“Are the directors in at 
their meeting?’’ I inquired. 
“This is Corbett.” He told 
me they were sitting in, and 
I explained my reason for 
the call. “‘They have been 
wanting me to fight Peter 
Jackson for some time,” I 
declared, ‘‘and I’ve made 
up my mind I’ll fight him.”’ 








ity toward me. It seems 
that right after 
duced to me he asked Where 

‘Young™ Mitchell’s place was. I told him, and he in- 
quired, “Are you going up that way?” 

i said “No,” for, as it happened, I really intended going 
ia another direction. 

Only a short time after he had left, the man whom I 
had wanted to see at a place at a considerable distance from 
“Young” Mitchell's dropped in the club and our busi- 
ness was transacted there. Forgetting all about having 
told Jackson that I was not going up that way, I then 
started toward “Young” Mitchell's, and as luck would 
have it, ran into Jackson coming back. I was about to go 
up and speak to him, when he gave me a funny look and 
a very stiff bow. Something was the matter! I didn’t 
realize for several hours afterward what in the world it 
was. Then it finally dawned on me that possibly he 
thought I had declined to walk with him because he was 
colored. 

Bad feeling grew out of this little incident; and since 
he had been brought over here by the California Athletic 
Club, the professional club, rival of the Olympic Club, 
naturally the members of the former didn’t try to heal this 
injury to his pride. Then, too, they had never got over the 
last Choynski fight 


being intro- 


Matched With Peter Jackson 


\. TOT long after his arrival Jackson made his first appear- 
AN ance in Sar Francisco, boxing witha local heavyweight, 
Jack Sullivan. I atten/led the bout with a chap, Billy Dick 
by name, who, I had always thought, was a friend of mine. 

As we both sat watching Jackson, Dick asked, “What 
do you think of him?” 

“Well,” I replied, “he’s a very clever man, but no 
cleverer than | am.” 

Following this bout, I ran into Jackson on several differ- 
ent occasions and he never paid the least attention to me. 

One day I stopped at the California A. C., and there 
were eix or eight fellows in a group, Jackson among them. 
{ shook hands with everybody; but Jackson didn’t offer 
his hand, nor did I ofer mine. 

Some fellow spoke up and said, “Why, you know Peter, 
Jim!” 

I said, “Yes; but there’s something the matter with 
him; I don't know what it is.” 

One of the other fellows turned to Jackson. 

“Poter,” he said, “what's the trouble between you and 
Jim?” 
‘He's been talking about me,” Jackson declared. 


Mr. and Mrs. Corbett at Their Bayside Home, 1014 


“ Anything I’ve said behind your back I’m not afraid to 
say to your face,” I told Jackson. ‘What's been repeated 
to you?” 

“You said,” he replied, ‘‘that I was overrated.” 

I tried to recollect any such speech, and at first couldn’t; 
but suddenly it dawned on me that the only time I had 
ever said anything at all like that was the night I first saw 
him box. So Billy Dick must have repeated my remark, 
“He’s no cleverer than I am,”’ and stretched it. 

So I said, “Yes, in a way, I made that remark; but it 
was never meant to be repeated to you, as I thought I was 
expressing my private opinion to a friend. What I really 
said, though, was that I didn’t think you were any cleverer 
than I.” 

Well, somehow he got hot under the collar over this 
harmless statement and said, “‘Why don’t you fight me 
then?” 

“Maybe I will some day,”’ I replied. 

“What do you mean—some day?” 

“I’m not quite big enough for you yet, but if ever I can 
put on a few pounds I'll be after you.” 

“Tt can’t be too soon for me,” he replied. ‘I'd just like 
to give you a good licking!” 

“You'll have that chance, all right,’ I answered, and in 
a few minutes left the club, more determined than ever to 
acquire the needed weight. 

Jackson spent the months following meeting all the 
heavyweights they could rake up out in California. In 
rapid succession he defeated George Godfrey, the colored 
heavyweight from Boston, Patsy Cardiff and Joe Me- 
Auliffe; then toured through the country toward the 
Hast, licking some more; and even went over to England, 
cleaning up everything in sight in the British Isles. Flushed 
with his triumphs, he returned to America and wanted to 
fight John L. Sullivan. But the champion drew the color 
line. 

All through this period I was up in the club, working 
away, developing myself and trying for extra poundage, 
and not neglecting to see Jackson each time he fought in 
the vicinity. 

While he was training for his fight with the famous Joe 
McAuliffe, the latter’s backers asked me to box with Joe 
at the training quarters because he was in need of a fast 
man to work with. So I went out one day to box with him, 
and he would not allow anyone in the room. We were 
there all alone—and I knocked him all over the place. A 
few weeks later—this was in 1891—Jackson fought Mc- 
Auliffe and defeated him. During the fight I watehed 





“Wait a minute,” he re- 
plied. “I’d better speak to 
the president.” 

The president, Lam Fulder, came to the phone and I 
repeated what I had said to the secretary. 

“Will you come down to the directors’ meeting at once?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied, and hurried on down. 

Into the room I went and told them I would fight 
Jackson at their club, but they’d have to put up the biggest 
purse that had ever been offered anywhere in the world—a 
$10,000 purse—and one and all nearly dropped dead! 

“Why,” they shouted when they’d got back sufficient 
breath, ‘Corbett, you’re crazy!” 

“Not on your life,” I said. “I’m all right at the top. 
Now listen here and I'll show you folks something.” And 
I explained my plan, by which each man who wanted to 
see the fight must first join the club, paying the dues, 
$56.50. Those who were already members could be taxed 
a few dollars extra to see this special bout, and so the sum 
I had named would be raised. 


John L. at Twenty-six 


E ARGUED until three o’clock in the morning and 

they finally gave in and agreed, and Jackson and I 
were matched before that meeting broke up to fight to a 
finish, six months from that date, for $10,000, the biggest 
purse ever offered up to that time. 

Then I took a trip down to New Orleans to see Jack 
Dempsey and Bob Fitzsimmons, and after that contest 
went to New York. On my way back to San Francisco to 
train for the Jackson fight I stopped off at Chicago, where 
John L. Sullivan was appearing in a melodrama called 
Honest Hearts and Willing Hands. 

I had seen him first when I was about fifteen years old 
and he was traveling through the country, offering $1000 
to anyone he couldn’t knock out in four rounds. He was 
very successful at this sort of game, and when he came to 
San Francisco I told the doorkeeper of the theater where 
the champion was to appear, how crazy I was to see the 
performance. Some folks never have been boys, but the 
doorkeeper had, and he sneaked me into the theater at 
four o’clock in the afternoon; and there I sat, in the first 
balcony, until 10:30 at night, when he entered the ring. 
And there for the first time I saw the great John L. and 
conceived a boyish admiration for his fine physique and 
courage. 

From what I have read and heard, I imagine most peo- 
ple picture Sullivan as stout, sluggish of motion, heavy of 
foot, always standing in one place, and equipped only 
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with a right-hand swing. This was never quite true 
of him, though perhaps more nearly so in the latter 
part of his ring career; but as I remember this 
famous man at twenty-six years of age, he was about 
five feet ten and a half inches tall, weighing 200 
pounds or so, stripped, and perfectly built. He had 
light legs, a wonderful neck and shoulders—not too 
thick or badly proportioned—and was a terrific hit- 
ter with both hands. In addition, he was pretty 
quick with his feet and hands and as fast a heavy- 
weight as Jack Dempsey is today. 

That was John L. Sullivan when he was twenty- 
six. Mind you, I do not from the above description 
mean to give an idea that he was a highly skilled 
boxer. He really was in the slugger class, and I 
have often thought what a great slugging match a 
fight between John L. Sullivan and the present Jack 
Dempsey would have been if they only could have 
been matched while each was in his prime. 

Time went along, while I, still an amateur, kept 
on improving, until, a few years later—I must have 
been about eighteen then—John L. Sullivan was 
matched to fight the ex-champion of the world, the 
famous Paddy Ryan, in San Francisco. I shall never 
forget having dinner one evening with my dear old 
father and mother and the rest of the family, and 
hearing dad grow enthusiastic over a visit that after- 
noon to Sullivan’s training quarters, where both he 
and my mother had seen him go through his stunts. 
Dad really grew quite excited as he talked, and 








pugilist that ever lived. Certainly his whoie-hearted 
way took people, although he was very rough and 
blustering in his manner. 

When we reached the first saloon and walked into 
the place, as usual all gathered around Sullivan. He 
introduced me: “This young fellow’s Jim Corbett 
He's going to fight that fellow Jackson.”’ Then, after 
presenting me to the crowd in this way, he ordered 
drinks for the house and hit the bar with his fist. 
growling, “I can lick any ——— in the world!” 

Of course that made rather a fool out of me, as I 
was being talked about in the papers at the time as 
the coming champion; but I laughed it off and we 
went along another few blocks and stopped at an- 
other saloon. Again he walked up to the bar, intro- 
duced me, ordered a drink for the house, pounded 
his fist on the bar and swore, ‘I can lick any in 
the world!” 

He did this in four or five places on the way down 
town and I was beginning to feel very much humili- 
ated, since it looked as if he was trying to belittle 
me. At least I felt that way. Finally he said, ‘‘ Now 
I'll take you down to Mat Hogan’s place.”’ 

Mat Hogan’s was one of the most popuiar cafés 
in Chicago and all the high-class sports hung out 
there—such men as Bill Pinkerton, the detective, 
Mike McDonald, the big politician, Max Blumenthal 
and Abe Levy; in fact, all the prominent sporting 
and race-horse men that figured in the papers thirty- 
odd years ago. 








finally even mother broke in. ‘Yes, and he shook 
hands with us!” she said proudly, then told us all 
he was a very fine man. But little did they dream 
that their son, sitting right at the table, was one day go- 
ing to take the crown away from the man they admired. 

A few weeks later I saw the fight with Paddy Ryan. Of 
course I was older and knew more about boxing than I had 
that day I sneaked into the theater; and I spent more time 
getting points than in hero worship. Whatever put the 
thought into my youthful head I don’t know; but in my 
heart I felt that with agility and science and a certain sys- 
tem that could be worked out, I could beat him some day. 


A Blustering Champion 


ITH this one idea in mind, I think I took better care of 

my health than any boy that ever lived. I was con- 
scientious about my exercise, going to bed early and getting 
my proper rest, and following a careful diet. Sometimes I 
would spend the whole afternoon walking out by the ocean 
and getting whole lungfuls of fresh air, besides the exer- 
cise. I was very abstemious, too, in my smoking, limiting 
myself to a couple of cigars a day. I never smoked ciga- 
rettes. 

It was about this time that I cut down on drinking. Up 
to then I had thought it was smart to go out with a lot of 
fast young men and stand up to the bar and drink, al- 
though I never really liked it. 

And now at last, here in Chicago, had come my chance 
to meet the great John L. Sullivan! So I sent a messenger 
boy over to the 
theater with 


Corbett in a Friendly Bout With Charley Chaplin 


hand and it seemed as if he was trying to break it—a great 
stunt with him. Then he offered me a drink. I thanked 
him, but said I didn’t drink, and he growled out something 
that sounded pretty scornful, then remarked, “‘You’re 
matched to fight Jackson?” 

I nodded: 

“Well, you shouldn’t fight a negro!” 

“No one seems to want to take him on,” I explained, 
“and it’s a great chance for me to take a step up the 
pugilistic ladder.” 

Although Sullivan was nice to me, I knew he was trying 
to impress me with the fact that he would be a rough cus- 
tomer if I ever met him; but all the time I was laughing up 
my sleeve at all that “stuff.” 

When the show was over I determined to leave, and held 
out my hand. 

““Good-by, Mr. Sullivan. I’m glad to have met you.” 

“Now wait,” he replied, with a gesture like some lord. 
“T have a hack outside and I'll drive you downtown.” 

He was beginning to show the signs of all the liquor he 
had drunk and I felt I would really much rather get away 
and go to my room. Nevertheless, when he insisted, I said, 
“All right,”’ and he pushed me into this hack. 

We must have stopped at ten saloons on the way 
downtown. Everybody knew him; crowds followed him 
everywhere. There was no doubt about his possessing a 
wonderful personality, and I think he was the most popular 


I tried my best to get away from Sullivan, as I 
didn’t want to go in Hogan’s place and have him hit 
the counter with his fist before all those people and 

tell them he could lick any ——— in the world—meaning me 
in particular. But I couldn't make my escape, and he 
evidently thought he was making an impression on me be- 
cause I was so meek and taking it with a smile. But the 
smile was not on the level. Undoubtedly he figured to 
himself: “ Here’s a young fellow coming on pretty fast. 
I may have to meet him in the ring some day and I might 
as well throw the fear of John L. into him now!”’ 


John L.’s Bewilderment 


O I NOW made up my mind if he pulled that speech in 

Hogan's place I was going to call him; and, of course, 
not knowing him very well, it was a very serious thing for 
me. But I determined that whatever happened could not 
afford to have him make a fool out of me before all those 
well-known men of the sporting world. 

So we walked into Hogan’s, and after introducing me 
to a lot of these people, once more he banged his fist on the 
counter and made the old boast, “I can lick any in 
the world,” this time looking at me with a particularly 
ferocious and contemptuous glance. 

I was pretty well worked up by this time. This doesn't 
mean that I lost my temper, for I sometimes get excited 
over trivial things, but am very cool in crises, no matter 
how resentful I may feel. I looked him right in the eye 
and said, “Mr. Sullivan, you have made that remark 

several times in 
my presence this 





money and a note 
asking for a pri- 
vate box, but 
Jimmy Wakeley, 
a New York sport- 
ing man, one of 
Sullivan’s back- 
ers, sent the ticket 
for a box and also 
the money back to 
me, with word that 
Mr. Sullivan 
would be pleased 
to have me as his 
guest. 

I went over and 
sat all alone in this 
private box, 
watching the per- 
formance. After 
the first act Sulli- 
van sent for me 
and I was taken 
back to his dress- 
ing room. He had 
a bottle of whisky 
on the table, and 
Ed Williamson, 
the famous base- 
ball player, then 
with the Chicago 
ball club, was sit- 
ting in the room 
with him. When 








evening. You are 
the champion of 


an le en rae | 
Z He 
the world and ev- 


oe erybody is sup- 
_ posed to think 
that you can whip 

any ——— in the 

world, But I am 


in the same pro- 
fession as yourself 
and it’s hardly 
courteous, and | 
don’t want you to 
make that remark 


in my presence 
again.” 

There we stood, 
each man in the 


room holding his 
breath, we holding 
each other's eyes. 


I could see a 
wicked flash in his, 
but he couldn't 
outstare me and 
he saw I wouldn't 
cow. Coolly I 
watched the look 


of anger change to 
one of bewilder- 
ment. To think 
. that this young 
kid had the nerve 
to call him before 
Continued on 








I entered, Sullivan 
took me ty the 


James J. Corbett While in Training for His Fight With Peter Jackson, 1891 
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XT 
KNOW there is no past. No matter how the leaves 
are turned, I know the book is never closed. As 
long as I think and am, I know there is no past, as 
g as there comes no blackness that makes me cease 
t think and cease to he 
ihe past is no memory I 
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of thought, for I can pick out his voice again before 
we reached the doorway. But perhaps it was not his 
voice. I wish I could be sure, for I might use it-as the 
answer of a riddle. It was low, like the noises of the 
night. Perhaps it was not 
his voice, but my own 





now better, far better than 
t t I know it, because 
the past is in me now, It 
moves and turns, it is still 
as living as nerve and hesh 
It is the present and the 
uture too. Itis what lam, 
whatever I may be. I know 


t the only one 
Aak the « 


wide-eyed 


and I'm n« 
who knows hers 
that restless 
army who have touched the 
brand of ¢ ain 


Now that i'm nearly fin- 


ished and | try to tel! the 
end, | know that nething has 
gone; no, nothing nce 


i the angle of a wall that 
a Roman 
years ago, 
the 
mortar, made when the wall 
the 
hand had gone, 


irrounded 
den 
| saw finger marks ir 


gar- 


a thousend 


first stood out agains 
The 
but it is different with liv- 


These 


ing things unseen 
hands that plucked uw up, 
and grasped us like drank- 
ards in a tavern, and turned 


us out inte the darkness of 


ourselves, those hands are 
stud Upon us Ask those 
others who have @runk the 
eup whether the draught 


passed with another morn 
No, the fumes of hate 
are in us etiil, and the hands 
us when 


Ing 


that seized they 
mounted to our brains still 
The invisible 

the light- 
fingered waiters at the bar 
have never left our elbows 


close uDOn Us 


publican and 


| have come to it sow, 
the Thing that wil! never 
go. Lhave come to it, and 
I feel their hands. They are 
vetting me atrembie, pull 
ing at me in their old per 
verted way, settling my eyes 








thoughtsspeaking, it lodged 
so readily in my mind. 

“He'll be finished in a 
minute. He’llbe gone. And 
then there’ll be nothing 
left —nothing left when once 
he’s gone.” 

I wonder if I could have 
heard him; and as I wonder 
his face comes back as I saw 
it beneath the light with his 
eyes wide and puzzled, and 
softened by a strange in- 
comprehension. But how 
can I be sure he spoke, when 
he is only a wild shape in 
the end of that black night? 
Yet there is still the voice, 
faint as the dying wind and 
distant as the harbor bell. 

“There'll be nothing left 
when once he’s gone.” 

It’s strange how clear ev- 
erything becomes when once 
I reach the door. My drunk- 
enness must have left me 
then. ‘There was a light in 
the street in front of it, and 
the wick was badly 
trimmed, so that the rays 
flickered over the columns 
of the portico and on the 
fan shutters above. The 
house was clear, even with- 
out the light. It was 
darker than the sky, for the 
sky was growing gray. The 
night must have gone weary 
half an hour before. 

Though I never thought 
of the dawn, I felt it. Its 
chill was biting through my 
coat. It was coming with 
the falling of the wind, and 
I could see its faint gray on 
the river where the ships’ 
lights already were growing 
dull. 

I never thought of knock- 
ing. When we reached the 
top of the broad stone steps 
I lifted the latch. There 
was no need toknock. The 
door gave, and the hinges 
hardly creaked. Eliphalet 
Greer had forgotten to place 
the bar or to draw a single 
bolt. He must have been 
in a strange way to have 
forgotten that, but it 








to staring, and pulling at 
the corners of my mouth 
The past is not the past. It 
ia the present still. I am 
taring stupidly. I still see 
Eliphalet’s face, and only 
that sly publican knows 
why. He alone knows why 
he twists the soul of every 
man who steps inside his 
deor 

‘Are you drunk? What 


makes you hurry s 

It’s Richard so plain he might have 
spoken this minute instead of forty years ago. And there 
is the street, black and waiting, and the stark shadows of 
the elm trees and the hreath of the tide and the roar on the 
And I am walking fast, very fast. I can 
hear the ring of my sea boots on the bricks in a sharp 
staccato time, vet dim and unobtrusive, like a constantly 
And my mind 
very far apart, each lost to the other in the 


Parton's voice, 


outer beach 


recurring noise in a medley of other sounds. 
and body seem 
tight 

“What makes you hurry so?" 
+ [hear his voice again. But I hardly saw the street or felt 
his hand upon my 
that | never knew I had loved her so, until 
My memory was very clear. She 
»w sad, now smiling and bright as sun- 
Her voice was in the heartbeat that 
and whispering in the blood surge 
that was singing in my ears—clear, so clear that it made 
my heart beat faater, until my mind went blank as the 
night itself and stormy as the water. And it would pass, 
And there she would be again. But 
is not what I have set myself to 


arm 
It is strange 
I had learned to hate 
was with me then, nc 
shine in the black 


echoed in my throat 


just as if passes now 


why should I gO On I 


My Weapon Was at His Breast as His Hand Flashed Out of His Coat 


tell. I have said it is not my story. What I have to tell is 
something stranger than that, or so it seems to me. 

And still it is all black. The things that passed my mind 
and sight are curiously unrelated. They remind me of 
flames that spring from the embers of a fireplace in a 
darkened room, lighting first one corner and then another. 
If I had only watched him then. I could tell it much more 
clearly if I had only watched, but I only have a glimpse of 
him. I see it still. 

We were passing a street lamp. Its light was flung out 
into the darkness in a hazy yellow sphere, like the light of a 
lonely world. The light was on his face and mine, and I 
think that he was changed. It may have been a trick my 
eyes played me, but the lines of his face seemed to waver 
like some image beneath the water, as though there was 
some new element between us, different from the air. His 
eyes seemed curiously wide and innocent, almost like a 
child’s. 

“Perhaps,” he was saying, “it’s better so.” 

And then it all grows black again, but still she is with me, 
a part of my very mind. My memory of it and my mem- 
ory of her are confused and indivisible, and with it I hear 
my footsteps going on. He is there also in that aching maze 


seemed very natural then. 
I was about to open the 
door farther when Richard 
Parton pushed past me and peered inside. For a moment 
his head was haif inside the hall, and then he turned and 
drew me a step back. His fingers closed on my arm so 
sharply that I caught. my breath, and his face was s» close 
to mine that I could clearly see the wrinkles move about 
his eyes. 

“‘He’s there,”” he whispered, and his hand shook on my 
arm, ‘God help us both, he’s there! There’s a light at 
the end of the hall, the very end. The door’s closed, but I 
can see it on the floor.” 

He seemed strangely moved and shaken, but I never 
gave it a thought, for my blood was running hot. 

“Then let me go,”’ I whispered back. “I knew I’d find 
him here.” 

I was not sure, but I thought his grasp grew tighter. 

“You'll give him a chance?”’ he whispered. ‘“‘You won’t 
just snuff him out?” 

If I had only looked, I wonder what I should have seen. 
If I had only stopped to wonder why he asked me that. 
But instead I snatched his hand away. Those other hands 
were on me, and the door was like a gateway to desire. 

“Why not?” I whispered back. ‘“‘What difference does 
it make?” 















My hand was in the pocket of my coat. It had closed 
over the pistol, the pistol I had taken to the island. I 
could feel the hammer and the lock. My fingers moved 
over it. I could feel the cap in place, but Richard Parton 
was not watching me. He was looking out toward the 
river in that same puzzled way, looking vaguely out at 
nothing. 

**God knows,” he said, “ I don’t know anything I thought 
I knew.” 

I can see him standing there, and it puzzles me, as it 
always has, for I find myself faced with something I can 
only tell and not explain. I am sorry it is so, for it is the 
strangest thing of all. It is stranger than Prudence weep- 
ing when they carried Murdock out into the rain. It is 
stranger than Eliphalet Greer hurrying out into the night 
away from the thing he had tried to do. Was Richard 
Parton also weary of the road? If I had only known him 
better, perhaps it might be clear. If only he was something 
more than a figure who traveled by my side for an hour or 
so before he stepped back among the shadows and out of 
my path forever. But I can only tell it as it happened. I 
can only guess his meaning when he said he knew nothing 
that he thought he knew. 

He was looking out toward the river. He seemed to have 
forgotten we were on Eliphalet Greer’s doorstep, or why 
we had come; but I had not. 

“Are you coming in?’’ I asked. 

He turned toward me, and his eyes met mine. They still 
were vague. Though he spoke, he hardly appeared to 
notice me, and he made no answer to my question. 

“Good Lord!” he whispered in an awe-struck tone. 
“Everything that’s kept me up is going. Think of it! 
Once you go inside, there’l] be nothing left at all.” 

To look at him one would have thought he had made a 
great discovery. He had reached some hilltop of his own 
and was surveying some vista of thought which had been 
closed out from his sight. Yes, what I am telling is the 


strangest thing of all. Just as I was about to answer him 
his hand fell on my arm. 

“Don’t,” he whispered—‘‘don’t go in just yet. I know 
I’m a fool to say it. I know you won’t understand, but 
everything will go, once you step inside.” 

Was he trying to hold me back? For a moment I was so 
astonished that I stood stock-still. I could aot believe it, 
and it still seems hard to understand that he was weak- 
ening right before my eyes. Surely he could not be feeling 
pity or remorse. Surely he must have wished for the thing 
I was about to do. Yet there he was, standing on Eliphalet 
Greer’s doorstep and pulling at my arm. 

“Don’t,” he whispered again-—“‘don’t go in just yet.” 

I did not ask him why. I did not care to know. My 
temper was surging over me and my sense of my own 
outrage was shutting out my thought and sight. 

“You infernal coward!" I hissed back at him. 
out if you’re afraid.” 

I caught him squarely then. I felt him quiver like a 
tautened rope, and he snatched his hand away. 

“‘Afraid, you fool?"”’ he whispered fiercely. ‘‘Go in and 
kill him—and be damned to you—but don’t call me afraid, 
when I hate him a thousand times more than you ever 
ean!” 

There is the strange part of it. He did hate Eliphalet 
Greer, and yet-—could anything be stranger?—there he 
was holding me back. I said I could not explain. 

‘What has he done to you, but hurt your pride? Has 
he ever killed you? Has he ever put you alive into a 
tomb? That’s what he did to me. Don’t call me afraid, 
when there’s nothing left inside me! Go in—I won't stop 
you now.” 

“Are you coming?’’ I asked. 

He did not answer me. He was staring at the gray 


**Get 


shapes on the river, and pulling at his coat, when I turned 
my back upon him and pushed open Eliphalet Greer’s 
front door. 
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I stepped into the hallway with a marvelously gentle 
tread. I seemed to be a part of the dark, Thure was a 
certainty within me that made me like an element in some 
abstruse calculation. The darkness closed about me like 
hands that pushed me back inside myself, and for a second 
I stood staring at the dark. And then I saw the light that 
Richard Parton had seen. It was the only light in that 
dark house, a faint yellow ray creeping beneath the parlor 
door where feet had worn the threshold. And then, before 
I knew it, I was in front of the door, and pressing up the 
latch. I knew Eliphalet Greer was there. 

The parlor lamps were lighted just as I had seen thern last 
He had been sitting at the table, I heard the scraping of his 
chair before I saw him. When I entered he was standing 
with his back to the lamps on the chimneypiece. His 
cloak and hat and cane were flung across a chair by the 
wall, and the room was warm from the lamps, and the air 
was thin and close. His ledger and a pen and ink were on 
the table. He had been writing, for his quill was on the 
page where he dropped it, and a great blot of ink kad fallen 
from the point. 

Though my heart was pounding inside me like a piece 
of loose ballast, 1 can remember those little things. {t's 
strange, but [ can even recall the shape of that blot of ink 
It was still spreading out across the page, making little 
arms and rivulets on the rough paper, a little sea of black 
among the fine-drawn figures. I could hardly have seen 
the room, and yet I might as well be in it now. Every 
piece of furniture, every light and shade seem to have one 
purpose, They are like the parts of an ingeniously com 
posed picture, each in a logical relation to the other, leading 
the eye to the central figure there, toward the old man by 
the chimneypiece. 

His head was thrust forward. His hair was falling over 
his forehead. His coat and waistcoat were unbuttoned, 
and he was pulling at his neckcloth. He was pale and, 

Continued on Page 97) 


























His Sin Itsetf Was Coming to Meet Him Under Those Untrimmed Sails 
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The Crape Hangers 


MERICA was discovered by a pig-headed man who did 


not know any better. He was so obstinate, so self- 
opinionated, so wrapped up in his charts and theories and 
calculations, that he turned his back upon every loud- 
mouthed wiseacre who tried to make him understand the 
futility of his undertaking. 

The unexampled wealth and prosperity of the United 
States are to a great extent founded upon the willful igno- 
rance of a few thousand sturdy Americans who were too 
deeply engrossed in forwarding their great accomplish- 
ments to listen to the «ingsong of those who tried to tell 
them how utterly impossible it would be to make their 
dreams come true. These men were too self-reliant, too 
self-sufficient, to allow their powers to be stunted by giv- 
ing ear to lectures on the odds against them. 

If Mr. Ford had been less intent upon the development 
of his mechanical and executive genius, and had taken 
plenty of time to consider the defects of our social and in- 
dustria! system and to calculate the cubical content of every 
obstacle that loomed up before him, millions of us would 
still be walking instead of riding to work in flivvers. If 
Mr. Edison could have spared an occasional hour or two 
from his batteries and dynamos he might have learned 
enough about the habits of the money devil to know 
how preposterous it was to hope that a poor inventor 
could start with a shoe string and build up a great and use- 
ful industry. 

If George Westinghouse and Alexander Graham Bell had 
swallowed ‘the popular superstition that Wall Street can 
keep the squirrels on the ground and.cut off their supply of 
nuts at will, we should have no air brakes or telephones. 
And so with the dreamers who built our transcontinental 
railroads, and with all the rest who went ahead and did great 
things because the urge was in them and because they 
found life toe short to sit down and wait for the millennium 
to give them an even break. 

Fortunately for us, we are forever breeding a tribe of 
leaser giants capable of mighty contributions to our 
nationai life. If they do not multiply faster and contribute 
more, itis largely because they are being killed off by the 
slow poison of deliberate discouragement poured into their 
ears by some of the men in public life. This poison is the 





most insidious and deadly of all moral narcotics. Its 
effects are becoming more and more apparent in every 
part of the land. 

Making men sorry for themselves is, and always has 
been, the most effective lure known to practical politics. 
A few doses of self-pity rob any man of a third of his effi- 
ciency. Convince him that he is losing his personal struggle 
for existence, not through any fault of his own but because 
he is the victim of plots and oppressions and a despotic 
social system, and he will be of little further use to himself 
or his family or to anyone else except the candidates for 
whom he votes and whose political fortunes he makes. 

Every politician knows what comfortable words he 
speaks when he assures the discontented, the lazy, the un- 
successful, the thriftless and all the other lame ducks in 
his audience that their low estate is due to the greed of 
rich men, the inroads of special privilege, the injustice of 
laws, the machinations of the money devil and the dirty 
work which goes on at the crossroads of industry and 
finance. He knows it is music to their ears, music so sweet 
they will pay for it if they cannot hear it free. He knows 
that failure and defeat lose half their bitterness if the losers 
can claim a foul the referee overlooked and so avoid belit- 
tling comparison with the victors. He plays upon that trait 
of human nature which makes most of us grateful to those 
who save our faces and thus raise usin our own esteem. He 
hopes to convince his followers that inasmuch as he has 
put his finger upen the seat of their distress with such rare 
skill, he ought te be trusted with high office and be given 
pewer to end the oppressions and injustices that have kept 
them down. 

It is not the weaklings alone who succumb to this slow 
Strong men with proper grit have 
their moments of discouragement, their hours of clouded 
vision, their seasons of susceptibility to blighting influences. 
Young men with the stamina of hardy Americanism, but 
with insufficient experience to detect the counterfeit coin 
of campaign rhetoric, accept it gladly, and with it take a 
cast of thought that quenches their ambition, impairs 
their vigor and shackles their powers. They and their fam- 
ilies are the prime losers. The secondary and greater loser 
is the nation itself, for its most vital asset, the younger 
generation, has been weakened and stunted. The word 
“fail” has been craftily written into the lexicon of youth. 
Expanding young manhood, just coming into its powers, 
has been bereft of its voltage and momentum, its inborn 
genius for success. 

This method of rallying partisans by making men sorry 
for themselves, by creating in them a taste for doped and 
sugared soothing sirups and training them to gag on bitter 
tonies, is as old as politics itself.’ We are so habituated 
to the practice that we resent it less effectually than we 
ought. 

There may be populations whose future is so hope- 
less that they are fairly entitled to all the solace that 
political laudanum can afford; but our own people are in 
no such plight. We are merely, for the moment, uncertain 
of our stance, for we pause with one foot on an old era 
while the other gropes for a toe hold in the new. 

We are, perhaps, a little bewildered, not so much by the 
momentous achievements of the elder generation as by the 
sight of the rich rewards which we see being handed out to 
the achievers. Our younger men seem to have made their 
entrance upon their elders’ pay day. Many of, them know 
little or nothing of the toil and sweat and backache or of 
the grinding years of bulldog pluck that made this pay day 
possible. This is perhaps why some are so ready to listen 
to those who tell them that they, too, might be bailing up 
the golden flood with equally big dippers if right and justice 
and equity prevailed in these United States. 

It is not to be wondered at if rather hard-headed young 
men stop work to listen to such a haunting song. For 
plausibility is the essence of the politicians’ trade, and the 
leaders of our radical and sociaJist movement are no pren- 
tice hands at the game. Then, too, they scent themselves 
heavily with the odor of respectability and deny any truck 
or traffic with the communist and wabbly every time they 
are caught holding hands with them under the table. Even 
the elect are sometimes deceived, for the hand is quicker 
than the eye. 


and pleasant poison. 
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High on the list of radical plausibilities is the proposal 
to allow Congress to nullify decisions of the Supreme Court 
that acts of Congress are unconstitutional. Many a bright 
young voter has been captivated by the heartening pros- 
pect of being able to prevent nine learned old gentlemen 
sitting in a row from determining which laws enacted by 
his representatives at Washington shall be binding and 
which shall not. But most of these progressive young voters 
know the Constitution of the United States by name only. 
They do not realize that, governmentally speaking, it is 
their most precious possession, the ultimate charter under 
which they exercise every right and liberty which they 
take most for granted. And so they exhibit no signs of 
dismay when someone proposes to remove it from the 
custody of its proper guardians and to leave it lying round 
loose to serve as a buck in the game of politics. 

If this plan is put into effect it will result in handing the 
Constitution of the United States over to Congress to 
carry about in its pocket like a plug of eating tobacco, 
with the right to whittle off a chew at will as long as the 
plug holds out. 

It can be done if our people are tired of liberty, are 
tired of living under the Constitution and want to see it 
whittled down and chewed away. 

The young men and women of the country will have a 
great part in making the bed upon which we shall lie for 
the four years that will follow the fourth day of next 
March. They can make it about as they choose, hard or 
soft, smooth or lumpy; but once made, they must lie on it 
or emigrate. 


The King Business 


HE king business reached its lowest ebb during the 

last stages of the War, when it really looked as though 
no hereditary rulers would be left in Europe with the prob- 
able exception of George V and a few minor noncombatant 
monarchs. 

After the first fury of reorganization, however, monarchy 
appeared to be staging a comeback. The royalist element 
in Germany was strong and noisy, and the air was full of 
talk of coups and putsches. Frederick William was allowed 
to return to his Silesian castle of Oels,where in all probability 
there was much solemn Junker plotting. In Rumania the 
busiest matchmaker of all time was striving for a snug little 
family hierarchy by wedding her pretty daughters to Balkan 
kinglings. 

Victor Emmanuel III, of Italy, and Alfonso XIII, of 
Spain, had bowed to the inevitable, and retained their jobs 
under efficiency experts. There was even more royalist 
clamor than usual in France. Predictions were fairly 
general that thrones would be restored and crown jewels 
taken out of hock. 

But today the king business is in rather a bad way again. 
The carefully plotted putsch in Bavaria proved to be the 
flattest kind of fizzle—a beer-garden brawl, with a great 
deal of shouting but very little shooting, ending in the 
sorry spectacle of the great Ludendorff submitting tamely 
to arrest in the streets of Munich. The affair verged so 
closely on slapstick comedy that it has been impossible 
since then to take much stock in the talk of bureaucratic 
revolt. In Greece the people took a sudden dislike to 
dynastic doings and sent their king and his Rumanian 
consort packing back to Bukharest. In fact, it is now quite 
evident that the theory of a Balkan confederacy, bound by 
marriage ties, has no real substance. Racial aims and 
antipathies are so intense that national policies in the 
Balkans will never be dictated by a king’s marital con- 
nections. 

The British taste for monarchial government seems as 
strong as ever. Even the labor ministers have taken to 
knee breeches and silk hosiery when official duties lead 
them to Buckingham Palace, which surely indicates that 
a love of pomp and ceremony is general in the tight little 
island. 

The Prince of Wales isa popular heir apparent. Unless 
the radical element becomes much more powerful .jn 
Britain, it seems quite probable that the House of Windsor 
will carry on though most of the other royal lines of Europe 
have been shaken loose from their gilded moorings. 
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What Becomes of the Rich Man’s 


HE question which heads this article was asked 
originally by a reader of THe SATURDAY EVENING 
Post, who thought its answer might prove “highly 
instructive as well as interesting, and of great value in the 
study of many current problems.” In two previous articles 
the subject was discussed from many different angles. It 
is now proposed to present a number of statements of the 
actual disposal or distribution made of their incomes by 
several rich men, who have kindly furnished the actual 





figures or percentages. 

These statements or exhibits are designated by letters, 
alphabetically arranged, but these letters are merely for 
purpose of reference, and bear no relation to the real 
names of the persons who furnished the data. 

In no case did the writer ask for anything but per- 
centages. In one case the totals also were furnished, and 
this showed that the recipient has had an average income 
of about $2,000,000 a year for a number of years. But the 
writer directed his inquiries almost exclusively to men be- 
lieved to be in receipt of large incomes, and it is very 
doubtful if any of those who actually complied with figures 
are substantially below the $1,000,000 level. 












Of course this assertion cannot be guaranteed, but 
enough is known of the affairs of all but one of those who 
complied, to assume that in ce or possibly two cases the 
incomes may have in certain years run to the $5,000,000 
mark, or possibly in a potential paper sense, even higher. 

In other words, all the men who furnished figures are 
really rich, or, if one chooses to put it that way, they are 
very rich indeed. Possibly one of them in certain years 
may have had an income approaching that of Mr. Ford or 
Mr. Rockefeller. But I feel certain that the others 
have not. 

Ford and Rockefeller are, if I may use the expression 
without any personal reflection upon the two gentlemen 
in question, the monstrosities of wealth. The individuals 
who kindly furnished the data hereby reproduced have 
incomes less prodigiously conspicuous than those of Ford 
and Rockefeller, but are in the class just below them. The 
statements themselves follow: 





Mr. A 
For THE YEAR 1923 

PER CENT PER CENT 
1 Taxes BY ITEMS IN GROUPS 

NI oi Ne 24.10 

Personal property. ...... 3.58 

Real estate pea 9.00 
War Taxes g 04 36,72 

5. Dee 6 S42 Vite 17.37 
Gifts 7.07 4.44 

3. Office pay roll, office expense, anita 

fees and interest 12.40 12.40 








HELPING THE FARMER 


ncome?— By Albert W. Atwood 


POR CENT FER CENT 
BY ITRMS in GHouPps 
4. Personal 12.95 
Residence maintenance . 2.18 
Household . 4,24 24.54 
5. Investments... . . 2.10 2.10 
190.00 100.00 


Mr. B 
Note. The letter which accompanied this statement said: “ The jo! 
lowing data . . . cover an average for a number of years, as we did not 
consider it fair to single out any one year that would show more favorable 
percentages perhaps than another.” 
PRA CENT 
Total income. .... . 100.00 
E _— 
Tax 25.67 
Household, personal, business, automobiles, insurance, 
general, etc. eas 
Balance after expenses . 
Improvement to real property 
Balance after expenses and recs ares 
Gifts, donations, charity .. . . 19.11 
Net balance available for new enterprises, business expansion, 
market investments, etc, 23.15 


a Mesa 
29.65 56.32 


Mr. C 
For THe Year 1923 


Administrative expenses, i. ¢., office rent, salaries, telephone, tele- 
graph, stationery, etc. ; 1.0 





Life insurance... . . 15.3 
Cost of maintenance of country estate, exclusive of personal and 
household expenses 9.5 
Improvement to country place 8.5 
Personal expenses, including household servants, clothing, medica! 
attend aut iles, hotels, clubs, societies and cash ex- 
penses of allkinds . . . 6.9 
Nore. All taxes, donations, gifts and balance for reinvestment are 


expressly left out of this statement, to avoid possible identification 
(Continued on Page 134) 
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SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Kip GLover: Like it? Got it 
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VOTER ia a person who if 4) 
could run the Gewvern 
| 
ment 


4 whole lot better than tt 
were President 


. voler i 


The Voter f | 


. if he 


t person who, were she 


in office, could 

hiffe ome needed changer in the 
canon et-—and would 

i voler ia a person who's no 
Holahewik, bat land! 

Who sees the politicians Go 
things nobuddy can stand! 

i voler is a person who would 
ever, never sifop. 

Like the present officeholders, to 


the dictates of a group 
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off a friend of mine just started 
in business—Sid Gordon, 332 
South Street, up one flight. If — 
you’re thinkin’ of gettin’ one like 
it tell him I sent yuh and he'll 
fix yuh up. Say, where’s them 
papers? I got a date down- 
town. 

Younc Cui.ps: I'll take yuh 
down, Jim. I got the car out- 
side, 

First MANAGER: Hey, what’s 
the matter with you guys? If it 
wasn’t for managers youse guys 
would be scrappin’ for two-bit 
purses. Howdya think we’re 
gonna warm this fightup? Youse 
guys keep away from each other. 
You’re supposed to be mortal 
enemies. (YOUNG CHILDS and 
Kip GLOVER look at each other 
and grin.) 

Kip GLover: If we was ene- 
mies we wouldn't fight, would 








1 voler wa person who fully 
qualified 
To improve on every syatem that an eeosentad 
has up fo now heen tried ind tracy 
i voter ta @ persen a condense 


filo a note 
can do anything but vote. 
Baron Ireland. 


Who, experience haa shown us 


Blah-Biah Prize Fighting 
From the Evening Blah 


BATTLE OF THE CENTURY 


KID GLOVER ¢ YOUNG CHILDS MORTAL ENEMIES IN 


GRUDGE FIGHT 


AFTER months of dickering and wrangling, the Pastime 
4% A. C., by promising unheard-of guaranties, has practi- 
cally concluded final arrangements for carding Kid Glover 
ind Young Childs in the bout the fight fans have been 
eagerly awaiting. There remains only the signing of the 
papers by the fighters and their managers; but this is a 
formality that must be accomplished only with the assist- 
ance of a detail of police, uince the two pugilists are such 
hitter enemies that they are likely to battle one another 
to a finish on sight and ruin any prospects of a show in 
which the avid fans might view these Kilkenny cats being 
flung at one another, 
SCENE I 


Promoter's Office 


Promorer: Well, whadyasay if we get down to business 
und when the boys come they ean affix their John Han- 
cocka? 

Finest MANacur: That was a swell write-up you got in 
the Biah last night, 

Promorer: It oughta be after the jack I gotta kick in 
for my new publicity man. 

SROOND MANAGER: It'll help the boys pull a good house. 
Ought to pull twenty thousand easy, 

Promoter: Yah, and ten thousand of 'em deadheads 
birds what crash the gate. I went in a hole on the 
Melio-Cardigan fight and I gotta watch my step on this, 


and 


“It's a Good Thing They Got Them New Traffic Regulations Workin’, Bilt; Conditions 


Was Gittin’ Pretty Bad" 


First MANAGER: Any time you walk in a hole you’re 
blindfold. That's the weeps so you can spring a piker offer. 
Well, the lowest I'll take for my boy is eight grand. 

SECOND MANAGER: Well, if Glover gets eight grand 
my boy is cheap at ten. 

First MANAGER: Ten? Two would be a present. 
What’s he done other than knock over a gang of po- 
luckas? 

SECOND MANAGER: Was Flemminga polucka? Was - 

PROMOTER: Lay off. If your boys would only scrap the 
way you two do I could book ’em once a month. I’m the 
Santa Claus here. If the bout pulls a twenty-grand house 
I'll drop dead. Allowing for prelims, attendants, the park’s 
cut, advertising and taxes, there’ll be less than twelve grand 
left. I’m offering you ten grand split sixty-forty so’s 
there'll be an inducement to win. Take it or leave it. 

First MANAGER: Skylark didn’t have nothin’ on you. 

SECOND MANAGER: You mean Shylock. Where’s the 
papers? Here’s my boy now. (YOUNG CHILDS enfers.) 
"Lo, Joe. 

YounG CuHILps: Ah! 

First MANAGER: ‘Lo, Joe. 

YOUNG CHILDs: Ah! 

PRoMOTER: ‘Lo, Joe. 

YOUNG CHILDs: Ah! 

First MANAGER: Here’s my boy. (Kip GLOVER enters.) 
"Lo, Kid. 

Kip GLover: Ah! 

SECOND MANAGER: ‘Lo, Kid, 

Kip Giover: Ah! 

Promoter: ‘Lo, Kid. 

Kip GLover: Ah! 

YOUNG CHILDs: "Lo, Jim. 

Kip Giover: Ah, Joe. How’s tricks? 

YOUNG CHILDs: Perfect. Nifty suit yuh got there, Jim. 


Mr. and Mre. Beans 


we? Think I’d let some bird I 
didn’t like make a piece of 
change off me? 

SECOND MANAGER: That’s right. Why don’t you go up 
to the radio place and broadcast it to the world? (Fighters 
sign and depart after an interval of five minutes.) 


From the Evening Blah 
KID GLOVER AND YOUNG CHILDS NARROWLY MISS CLASH 


Although precautions were taken to have Kid Glover 
and Young Childs sign an agreement for their grudge 
battle at different times, someone miscalculated, with the 
result that these two mortal enemies narrowly missed 
meeting in the offices of the Pastime A. C. Promoter 
Rafferty is rapidly convalescing from the shock of the 
near-wrecking of his show and office. As a result he has 
insisted that though both fighters have arranged to train 
at Kiley’s Gym, they must appear at different hours. 
Realizing that should these gladiators meet before the 
night of the bout, some one of them might be arraigned 
on the charge of murder, Promoter Rafferty has had each 
fighter post a forfeit that he will not clash with his op- 
ponent before the night of the battle 


SCENE II 


[YOUNG CHILDs is finishing up a sparring partner as Kip 

GLOVER enters. 

YouNG CuHILDs: ’Lo, Jim. I'll be through in a minute. 

Kip GLOVER: Take ya time. Say, let’s take your pil- 
lows for t’day, will yuh? I ordered a set, but they ain't 
come. 

YounG CuHILDs: Sure, Jim. Anything else? 

Kip GLOVER: No, that’s all. 

YounG CHILDs: Say, who was that doll I saw you with 
at the Dream last night? 

Kip GLover: Her? That’s my cousin. 
Joe. 

YouNG CHILDs: Pretty snappy. Wouldn’t mind havin’ 
a cousin like that myself. 

(Continued on Page 54) 


On the level, 




















When OF ROBERT L. DOREY 
“Qh, Mre, Beane! I Simply Can't Resist Letting You 
See Our Darting Littie Pinkey. She's Going to a 
Swett Party at the MeGregors’"* 





“Now, Buster, My Bey. You De the Handsome by 
Pinkey Darting While Her Fascinating Mother 
and I Knock the Neighbors" 


“Wow, Mother! Darling Little Pinkey is Simply 
Crazy About That Swett Mud Hole of Ourei"’ 
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He ‘4 4p CAMPBELL Soup COMPANY + ¥ ae 


CAMDEN. N.J.,U. S.A: 


delicious beans 
that are 


Slow-cooked“ Dige stible 


Le cents a can, except « Lori 
Mountain States and in Cana 











SPEED 


a34 
N AND out of 
| North Platte. in 

and gut of Chey- 
enne, the gray car 
took its somewhat 
eccentric course, 
suuth into a tip-tilted 
world, where tall 
peaks began to swim 
against the eky and 
lesser mountains ran 
forward to repel the 
intruder, 

The composure of 
condescending gods 
which the younger 
Whippies had ex- 
hibited in the familiar 
flat countries now 
began to be a trifle 
shaken With their 
faces toward the great 
ranges, a shadow of 
awe crept at times 
into their wary eyes. 
They were the least 
shade subdued, as if 
they became aware 
that there might be 
something in their 
native country for 
which not even the 
sophistieation of 
Logansville had pre 
pared them 

As far aa Cheyenne 
the Armatrongs ac- 
companied them. 
Richard Whipple had 
formed a shy but asi- 
ient admiration for 
young Armstrong, 
which Wiletta, so she 
jet it be understood, 
did not share. His 
manner toward her 
was too jacking mn 
that toueh 6f-adora- 
tion or 6f awe which she at this stage demanded. And 
besides, he was so different from Mr. Cartwright, who had 
often been taken for Jack Barrymore, Young Armstrong 
was unromantically stardy and practical. She conceded, 
of course, that he nad his good points; she had discovered 
the night when ‘he, in his high-handed way, dragged her 
inte cooking supper with him, that he was unusually deft, 
quiet and quick. 

That night he had assembled food and utensils from his 
car, made a fire, spread a camp table and pressed her into 
helping almost before she had known what he was about. 
it had been rather romantic, the little fire, the lights of 
other motor cars striking upward on the leaves of the 
trees, the darkness gethering beyond the grove. And 
afterward they had danced. When the musie struck up 
from the open platfortti in the center of the grove, Richard 
had melted away in the crowd, his face as sensitive as a 
faun's. And young Armstrong had asked her, politely but 
without enthusiasm, if she cared to dance. 

She had accepted, oniy to pass the time. But to her 
surprise she found he danced remarkably well; light and 
flowing and intricate were his steps. She had relaxed in his 
arms and gazed dreamiiy upward at the tree branches 
overhead, She had thought of Cartwright, and of how life 
ia mysterious and sad, full of partings. She felt that prob- 
ably in all this crowd there was no one who knew life as 
she knew it, no one who had ever known the heights and 
depths that she had known 

it had just begun to be rather enjoyable when mother, 
father and Armstrong, Senior, had returned. The sight of 
them jarred upon her. They did not appear in the least 
contrite Instead, they wore the careless and happily 
replete air of those who have made a most satisfactory day 
of it. Indeed, there was something slightly bacchanalian 
about them, due to the flowers in their buttonholes and to 
the fact that they were laden down with fruit and with 
jars of honey. As they passed under a flaring torch, Wil- 
etta’s mother tilted her face up toward Mr. Armstrong and 
said something to him smilingly. She looked astonish- 
ingly young, prevocative and pretty. Moreover, she 
seemed to know it! 

At this sight, Wiletta’s heart had suffered an odd spasm. 
Could it be that mother was not so completely finished 
with life as at ber age she should be? 
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By GRACE SARTWELL MASON 
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“I Knew You'd Not Want to Miss Him," Nat Armstrong Was Exptaining Gravely, “So I Brought Him Along’ 


With a frown, she had detached herself from her partner, 
and stepping down from the platform, she had firmly 
taken her mother by the arm. 

“For goodness’ sake, where have you been?” she de- 
manded. Her tone was exactly the outraged-mother tone. 

Mary smiled oddly, and then she had used that exas- 
perating phrase, ‘‘ Don’t be stuffy, Willy!” 

With her annoyance of that evening Wiletta illogically 
connected the Armstrongs. Undoubtedly Armstrong, 
Senior, had a decidedly frivolous effect on father. They 
laughed a great deal and indulged in horseplay, calling 
each other old-timer and old horse. When at Cheyenne the 
Armstrongs left them, Wiletta was almost glad. Not en- 
tirely glad, however. For at least you could say this for 
them—the Armstrongs knew the West and they knew 
motor cars. One could not say as much for father. Thus, 
when they said good-by to them in the hotel at Cheyenne 
and Wiletta saw her father once more preparing to take 
up his ill-prepared, irresponsible way alone, she felt a 
slight shadow creep over the day. 

A promise had been exchanged between her father and 
Mr. Armstrong that they would meet at a certain date in 
Denver. But it seemed to Wiletta dubious whether they, 
on their part, would be able to keep the engagement. The 
combination of these mountain roads and father was 
enough to shake the stoutest heart. 

And as a matter of fact, they were not to get to Denver 
on schedule time. Father, as usual, following anyone’s 
advice but that of his son or daughter, took a wrong 
turning, got into bad roads high up in the mountains a day 
from Denver and broke a rear axle. The accident hap- 
pened, fortunately, near a popular mountain resort, and 
in the course of a few hours the disabled car was towed in 
and the family settled down for a few days of rest at a good 
hotel. 

That night, in the safety of their own room, Sam Whip- 
ple confided to his Mary that he was so darned homesick 
that for ten cents he would buy tickets east and have the 
car shipped after them. At North Platte he had had a let- 
ter from Henry Mullet. Everything was all right with the 
store; the orders for fall stock were in and business was 
good. There was nothing to worry about back home, but 
a wave of longing to walk in at the door of the store, to 
smell the good smell of steel tools and paint and stove 


c. a. wrtrietktriertiwa mM § 


blacking and linseed 
oil swept over Sam 
when he read that 
letter. 

“T bet Lucy’l!I never 
remember to keep 
your roses sprayed,” 
he said to Mary sub- 
tly. “If we started 
back right away, we'd 
get home in time for 
the asters.” 

Mary looked wist- 
ful, but only for a mo- 
ment. 

Then her mouth 
took on certain firm 
lines that Sam well 
knew. 

““T know what 
you’re getting at. 
But you can’t tempt 
me that way, Sam. 
We've started this 
and we're going on 
with it.” 

“Yeah, if we don’t 
skid off the side of one 
of these goat tracks. 
I never thought I’d 
be foolenoughtodrive 
over roads that stand 
up on their hind legs 
the way these roads 
do.” 

“Well, we'll take a 
good rest for a few 
days,” Mary soothed 
him. “You've done 
splendidly sofar. The 
children are begin- 
ning to think neither 
of us is quite responsi- 
ble for our actions. 
Sometimes you al- 
most fool me, Sam, 
you act so scatter- 
brained.” 

“It’s darned hard work,” he sighed, climbing heavily 
into bed. “I wasn’t cut out for it. I’m pretty old to do this 
gypsy stunt.” 

“Sam, I wish you'd stop talking about being old. You’re 
not. It’s only that you've let your mind get into a rut, 
what with the store and always staying at home so much. 
I think it’s doing us both good. Maybe we’re going to 
learn a few things ourselves.’’ A smile, mysterious and 
demure, began to play over her face. ‘Sam, did you notice 
that man in the dining room who stared at us so at dinner?” 

“Dark fellow with the Valentino haircut, sort of like 
a Spaniard or something? Yeh, I noticed him. But it 
wasn’t my beauty that fascinated him, nor Wiletta’s 
either. You were the best-looking woman in the dining 
room, Mary.” 

Mary passed this over. She began to braid her hair and 
her eyes were lively. 

Presently she said, ‘‘Sam, maybe this is a good place for 
us to unpack our new clothes. There’s dancing every 
night, and I notice there’s a golf course down below in the 
valley.” And she added, with apparent irrelevance, ‘It’s 
a long way from Logansville too.” 

Bemused as he was with sleep, Sam nevertheless caught 
her implication. He turned in bed with a groan. 

“Oh, Lord, have I got to begin to wear those white 
flannel pants and things?” 

“You won’t mind it, dear, once you get used to it. You 
could wire down to Benver for Mr. Armstrong to come up 
here when he arrives. Then you'd have company—if 
there’s any time left,”” she added in a lower tone. 

Sam brightened at once. If good old W. H. would come 
up he could stand the darned place. Old W. H. wouldn’t 
hold any man’s clothes against him. 

“No, I think he understands the situation perfectly.” 

Mary’s tone was absent, for she was unlocking the smal 
motor trunk, which up to this time had not been opened 
since they left Logansville. 

With a reverent gesture she shook out from their tissue 
paper several brand-new frocks. One of them in silver and 
sea blue she held up against the whiteness of her shoulders. 
Asmile handed down straight from Eve played over her face. 

But a footstep sounded in the next room—Wiletta’s. 
Wiletta had been all evening in one of the writing rooms 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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Seventy years ago a New England farm 
boy borrowed eighteen dollars from his 
father and with the money bought a heifer. 

He killed and dressed the animal him- 
self. Then, from an old covered wagon, 
he sold the meat through the streets and 
vicinity of the quiet, quaint village of 
Barnstable, Massachusetts. 

Evening found him with an empty 
wagon. His business venture had netted 
him ten dollars profit. 

The heifer was the first of millions of 
animals that have since been bought, 
turned into beef and sold, not at the back- 
doors of a village, but in the markets of 
the world. 

For the boy was Gustavus F. Swift, 
founder of Swift & Company. 

* * * 


For his heifer ‘““Stave’’ Swift paid cash. 
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Eighteen dollars—cash/ 


To this day Swift & Company still pays 
cash for the ariimals it buys. Throughout 
the year, at convenient places, the farmer 
is furnished a constant cash market. 


Thus a business principle, established 
by a boy, still obtains, not only with 
Swift & Company but with the entire 
meat packing industry. 


In other respects, however, the fresh 
meat business of today offers sharp con- 
trasts with this transaction of seventy 
years ago. The latter, purely local in 
character, was typical of the times. 


Out of such one-man, one-town business 
has grown the nation-wide industry of to- 
day. Cattle are now bought in practically 
all parts of the country and the meat sold 
almost everywhere. And the natural result 
is nation-wide competition, 





The modern large packer is forced to 
compete in every community, not only 
with other large packers, but with small 
packers and local butchers as well. 


It is partly due to this wide and sharp 
competition that people in non-producing 
regions now pay less for meat grown on 
distant ranges than they would for meat 
raised near their homes. And it is partly 
due to packing house efficiency, which 
turns every part of an animal into some- 
thing of commercial value. 


Under the conditions formerly prevail- 
ing G. F. Swift earned a ten dollar profit 
on his investment of eighteen dollars. 
Contrast this, if you will, with Swift & 
Company’s average profit of only a frac- 
tion of a cent a pound from all sources, 
amounting to about six per cent per year 
on the total stockholders’ investment. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 


% 
A nation-wide organization owned by more than 46,000 shareholders 








Look for this Gold Seal 
here is only one “Congoleum” 
and it is identified by the Gold 
Seal, facsimile of which ts 
shown above. The Gold Seal is 
pasted on the faceofevery pattern. 
The name “Congoleum” is a 
registered trade name and the 
exclusive property of Congoleum 
Company, Incorporated. If 
you want to get “Congoleum” 
be sure to ask for it by name and 
look for the Gold Seal. 
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yp? 


“Say, Bill, that’s some rug! 


They wouldn't have put faith in what their women 
folks thought about shot-guns or fishing tackle. But 
when it came to floor-covering they got the kind that 
almost any up-to-date housewife would have told them 
to buy—a Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rug. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum is absolutely waterproof. It 
neither spots nor stains. Dust, mud, ashes and grease 
don't cling to it, because it has no nap or seams. It 
requires no sweeping or beating—an easy rub-over 
with a damp mop or cloth makes it clean and bright as 
sunshine. And there’s no risk of tripping or falling over 
curled-up edges and corners, for Go/d-Sea/l Congoleum 
Rugs lie perfectly flat without fastening of any kind. 

Beautiful Patterns for Every Room 

Among the wide variety of cheery, inviting patterns 

you'll find just the rug to add new beauty to any room 


in the house—from kitchen to guest room. 


And Gold-Seal Congoleum Rugs are so economical 
that now even the most modest home can afford to 
have artistically patterned floor-covering in every room. 


6 feet x feet & 9.00 Pattern No. 18% (shown 15% feetx3 feet $ .60 


Sa feet x 9 feet 11,25 above) is made in all 3 feery3 feet 1.40 
9 feet x ¥ feet 13.50 | sizes. The other patterns 3 
9 feet*x 1% feet 15,75 illustrated are made in 3 feet x 4% feet 1.95 
9 feet x I feet 18.00 the five large sizes only, 3 feetx6 feet 2.50 


Ow ng to freight rates, prices in the South and west of the 
Miasisaippi are higher than those quoted. 
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Interesting Free Booklet 
“ Beautify Your Home With Gold-Seal 


Congoleum Art-Rugs,” a very interesting 




















booklet by Anne Lewis Pierce, shows all 
the beautiful Congoleum patterns in their 
actual full colors. Drop a line to our 
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nearest offigg today for your copy. It will 
gladly be sent to you free. 


ConGcoL_eum Company 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
below, penning a letter full of her inmost thoughts. When 
she opened the door into her parents’ room she wondered 
why mother, with a rosy face, was so hastily closing the 
closet door. 


The Alta Vista Hotel was like an ocean liner left by some 
astonishing flood high and dry on the side of a mountain. 
Its yerandas were like decks across the front of it, and 
these decks looked out across mountains like giant waves. 
Within, grill rooms and dining rooms, card rooms, beauty 
parlors, billiard and writing rooms radiated from a glit- 
tering rotunda, In the rotunda, bulletin boards announced 
every newest device to separate guests from their money 
and to kill time for them. 

On the morning after the arrival of the Whipple family 
more than one person wandering through the lobby after 
breakfast turned to give a second glance at Mary Whipple 
as she stood reading one of these boards. For Mary wore 
a cream-colored sports frock, which, if it had not been so 
French and so clever, would have been a thought too 
conspicuous. As it was, it gave Mary an air, when com- 
bined with a hat from the Rue de la Paix, which would 
have astonished Logansville. 

It more than astonished her children. It left them with 
the sensation of having lost a sympathetic and incon- 
spicuous background for their own adventures, and in its 
place finding a modish being who was actually stared at—a 
most undesirable thing to happen to a mother. Moreover, 
she seemed to have lost interest in their affairs, and to 
have become selfishly absorbed in her own. And these 
affairs of her own began to give her children—Wiletta 
especially—a series of shocks, 

Once or twice since Wiletta had left school she had been 
able to persuade her father and mother to spend two sum- 
mer weeks at a fashionable lakeside hotel back home. On 
these occasions her parents’ behavior had been all that the 
behavior of parents should be. They had sat quietly on 
verandas and yawned a good deal. At the evening dances 
they had patiently waited on the side lines until Wiletta 
was ready to go to bed. They had worn clothing proper 
for parents—a dark-blue flannel business suit for father 
and nice blue-and-white foulards for mother. They had 
been interested in everything that Richard and Wiletta 
did. In short they had been there. 

Put now—where were they? One never knew. In the 
morning father appeared at breakfast in the goifing clothes 
with which he had first startled them. They had allowed 
this robust apparel to fade from their attention, because 
at the time it did not seem possible that father would ever 
really wear it. He disliked golf, and it plainly embarrassed 
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him to display his calves. But every morning now he 
went down to the valley golf course in a succession of 
cravats that were like an exuberant gesture. After a few 
days they noticed that he seldom made the course alone. 

For in this new blossoming of father’s one of the charac- 
teristics they had aever dreamed he possessed became 
apparent. Women liked him. Youngish spinster ladies, 
middle-aged ladies playing golf in short tweed skirts, 
elderly veranda dowagers—they all responded to his 
friendly gallantry. Now that he had cut loose, as he said 
privately to Mary, he might as well be a regular lizard. 

But perhaps the most responsive of all was Mrs. Daw- 
son. It had been easy to get acquainted with the Dawson 
party—Lily Dawson, her husband, Mr. Clate Dawson, 
and their friend Mr. Querino. Their table in the dining 
room was near that of the Whipples’; in fact it was the 
attentive stare of Mr. Querino to which Mary had drawn 
Sam’s attention on the night of their arrival. Within a 
day or two Mrs. Dawson had offered powder to Mary in 
the dressing room, and Mary had smiled so sweetly that 
next day Mrs. Dawson, coming up from the golf course 
alone, had complimented Sam on his pretty wife and his 
perfectly darling children. From this it came to bows all 
around at mealtime, cigars offered by Mr. Dawson and 
considerable flashing of white teeth from Mr. Querino. 

Quickly there sprang up one of those hotel intimacies 
that flourish nowhere else. Mrs. Dawson went around the 
golf course with father and they met Mr. Querino and 
mother in the grill for lunch; or Mr. Dawson and father 
played billiards while Mrs. Dawson and mother had their 
nails manicured in the beauty shop. 

Several mornings Mr. Querino gave mother a lesson in 
the tango in the empty ballroom, It was Mrs. Dawson 
who suggested to father that he must ride if he wished to 
get the full beauty of the mountain roads around them. 

“Clate will lend you an outfit, riding trousers and things. 
Oh, do, Mr. Whipple, we could have such fun!” 

Mrs. Dawson had the vivacity of the thin woman who 
has fought off time ruthlessly. 

She often spoke of “our little place in the mountains,” 
and she frequently exchanged with Mr. Dawson laughing 
references to the remarkable things they were going to do 
“when our mine begins to be worked.”” She was tireless at 
organizing picnics, poker parties and al fresco luncheons. 

Wiletta was present when this matter of father’s riding 
came up. She thought mother would have sense enough to 
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dissuade father; but to her dismay, mother said that she 
would like to ride, herself. Mr. Querino at once said he 
would teach her. 

Wiletta stared, and within her she bristled. How nervy.! 
And how utterly weird! The man was trying to flirt with 
mother, Wiletta glanced at her mother’s face. It was 
demure, calm. 

“Oh, golly! Mother's so innocent,” thought Wiletta. 
“And, of course, father never sees anything.” ; 

Should she point out to her mother that this middle- 
aged Valentino with the Spanish eyes was trying to be 
sentimental? Should she hint to father that Mrs. Dawson 
was trying to vamp him? What effect would it have upon 
them if she did? They'd be horrified, probably, Or would 
they? Might they not then become self-conscious—lose 
their innocence? It would be simpler if father and mother 
knew a single thing about the world. They were such 
lambs. They thought everyone was as nice as themselves. 

And yet, she reflected, there was the matter of these 
French frocks of mother’s, and father’s giddy golf togs, his 
white flannel trousers. In a way, they had brought the 
Dawsons down upon themselves. Last night at dinner, how 
completely changed mother was in that deep-blue-and- 
silver dress. It was so sort of knowing, that dress. Could 
it be that mother had deliberately chosen it? 

No! The idea was unthinkable. Wiletta had seen silly 
middle-aged actions at the club, of course; but her father 
and mother could never be like that. 

But she had once read a book called Second Blooming, 
and though at the time the book had not interested her and 
had seemed most unnatural and somewhat disgusting, she 
found now that it recurred to her. Could it be that fathers 
and mothers did sometimes in real life have a dangerous 
age? It was a most disconcerting and frightening thought 
The dangerous age should be confined strictly to her own 
It was too ridiculous to think of its happening to persons 
over forty, especially to one’s own father and mother. 

That evening in their own room, while Sam wearily re- 
moved a pair of dancing pumps which he would not have 
been found dead in, in Logansville, so he said, he touched 
upon this matter of their new friends. 

“Lord! I bet I danced ten miles with that Dawson 
woman tonight,’’ he moaned. “How much longer have 
I got to keep this up, Mary?” 

“TI don’t quite know, dear. I'm just feeling my way. 
We're not having such an awfully bad time, are we?”’ 


At Her Left Hand, Within Arm's Reach, Was One of the Open Doore 
Into the Patio, and She Was About to Step Out of it When an Odd 


Sound at the Table Made Her Whirl Around, 
From Mre. Dawson and the Clatter of a Cup Against a Saucer, 
Graff, Quick Voice Said, ““Put Up Your Hands, Everybody! Stand Upi"' 





It Was a Sort of Squeak 
Then a 
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“Humph! It’s all right for you; women like to dress up 
and chatter. But me, I'd rather be home with just you and 
me, working in the garden.” 

She stooped suddenly and kissed him. 

“You're a perfect dear. You always will be.” 

She moved thoughtfully about the room for a moment. 
Then she asked him if he had noticed that Richard actually 
danced three times with her that evening. 

And he said I didn’t bear down at all! 
really a little proud of me.” 

‘No reason why he shouldn’t be, the young cub! But 
the matter with Willy? She doesn’t seem to be 
quite as lively as usual,” 

Mary considered this in silence for a moment or two. 

“Do you remember, down at the lake back home, the 

oung people always swim out so far and do sc many dan- 
gerous stunts when the float is anchored? But last summer 
when they had to bring it in for repairs, do you remem- 
ber how close to shore they stuck? Well, I think you and 
i have been the float. Now that we’re dragging our anchor 
they don't heve anything to swim to and they can’t enjoy 
I begin to believe that for the normal 
young person to get the most zest out of what they call 
speed, there must be something stationary for them to 
You and I are not so sta- 


I think he was 


what's 


stunts so much 


speed away from and back to. 
tlonary as we were, Sam.” 

“T guess you're right,” he sighed. “Only, what about 
i? This speed business may have its perils for us, my 
girl. What do you think those Dawsons are up to, any- 
way?” 

“Um-m 
Sam, do you think they 


for one thing, they think we're rich, I suppose. 
1ave anything to sell, by any 
chances 

“Guess not. I don't know what it could be. Dawson 
doesn't seem to be in any particular line of business. Inde- 
pendent income, I gather. But what do you think the 
tango fellow’s little game is?" 

fary smiled delightfully. 

“I think he’s bait.’ 

“To catch what?" 

“A rich woman 
husband through her. 


And if she is married, to catch the 
Has Mr. Dawson talked to you 
much about his mine’ 

“He's mentioned it, not much more, You don't think 
he thinks I’m the kind of sucker that would buy a mine, do 
you?’ 

Mary brushed her hair with long, thoughtful strokes. 

‘There is something they want of us. Mrs. Dawson 
asked me today if we wouldn't spend a week-end up at 
their place in the mountains. It seems it’s only about 
thirty miles north of here.” 

‘lL won't do it!’ declared Sam hastily. 

“Of course not. But if they should ask you, promise me 
that you wori't refuse until you've talked it over with me. 
i don’t know"’~she looked at her reflection absently— 

how far we may have to go ———" She broke off here. 
Have you heard from the Armstrongs?”’ 

Sare searched in the pocket of his dinner coat and brought 
out a telegram. 

“Forgot to teil you. They're coming up the end of this 
week. Gosh, I'll be glad to see old W. H. and hear a little 
real man talk!" 

“The end of the week?" Mary laid down the brush and 
began to braid her hair. When she had come to the end she 
began rapidly to unbraid it. Sam observed this with appre- 
hensive eyes. “‘The end of the week? Then,” she mur- 
mured, “I think you had better take that ride with Mrs. 
Dawson tomorrow. [ shal! let Mr. Querino teach me. I 
ean get riding clothes at the hotel shop. If Mr. Querino 
and I should just happen not to get back until after dark, 
you won't worry, wil! you?” 

Sam ivoked up with startled eyes. 

“No, I won't worry, if you say not; but what in Sam 
Hill are you up to?” 

Mary did not answer him directly. She merely mur- 
mured as if to herself, “I'll have to work fast if the Arm- 
strongs are coming.” 


On Saturday afternoon the Armstrongs arrived, and al- 
though it was late, Mary and Sam managed a secret session 
with Armstrong, Senior, before dinner. Wiletta, as she 
dreased, could hear the low hum of their conversation, 
by a chuckle from Mr. Armstrong. Se wished 
that she bad got hold of him first so as to warn t. m not to 
be taken in by the Dawsons; but she resolved to see him 
alone immediately after dinner. 

The Armstrongs sat at the Whipple table and everyone 
save Wiletta was very cheerful. Mary wore her second new 
and to Wiletta this was more 
significant even than her mother’s new vivacity and charm. 
For this second gown, with only a few changes, might have 
been suitabie for herself. And her mother had not only 
kept it a secret but never once appeared to realize that her 
daughter's favorite color was peach and that she could 
have done with a fresh dinner frock. The solid ground of 
on which all her life had been built, 


broken now 


dinner gown of the week 


maternal! unselfishness, 


rocked under Wiletta and she felt the tears springing to her 


eyes 








To conceal! this disgraceful weakness she bent as if to 
search for something she had dropped. Young Armstrong, 
seated at her right, leaned over to assist her. 

“What was it—your bag?” he asked. 

He put down a hand to grope for the lost article; Wiletta 
bent farther over as she felt a tear rolling down her nose— 
and an awful thing happened. The tear plumped down 
upon young Armstrong’s wrist. One could almost have 
heard it splash. The young man jerked his head up and 
looked at her with startled eyes of concern. Wiletta, 
half under the table, discovered that she had no handker- 
chief. She was fumbling for a corner of the tablecloth when 
she felt a freshly folded handkerchief deftly put into her 
hand. 

“Thanks,” she muttered stiffly. Heavens, how she 
hated him! 

After dinner the Dawsons at once rallied round and were 
duly presented to the Armstrongs. Mrs. Dawson, with 
her ruthless gayety, pointed an arch finger at Armstrong. 

“You're not to keep those darling people from the date 
they have with us tomorrow. You know!” She turned 
her arch smile upon Sam. 

Father wore what he fondly believed to be a poker face. 
W. H. Armstrong’s eyes twinkled under heavy brows. Mr. 
Querino placed a wrap lingeringly around mother’s shoul- 
ders. Mrs. Dawson chattered and batted her eyes—the 
word was Richard's. And Nat Armstrong studied Wiletta’s 
face guardedly. 

Wiletta thought desperately. This thing must be put a 
stop to. She plucked W. H. Armstrong by the arm and 
whispered, “I’m going out on the veranda. Could you 
slip out there in a minute? I should like to ask you some- 
thing.” 

Presently his tall, rugged figure could be seen threading 
his way in and out among the deserted rocking-chairs. 

“Are you warm enough out here, my dear?” he asked 
kindly. Wiletta’s heart warmed toward him. 

“I’m only going to keep you a minute. Mr. Armstrong, 
tell me honestly, what do you think about the Dawsons? 
Don’t you think that they’re not father and mother’s 
kind of people at all? I mean, doesn’t it seem to you 
they’re kind of —well, weird, you know, gushy and loud? 
And that Querino man! Mr. Armstrong, I may as well tell 
you, I am worried simply stiff about father and mother.” 

His surprise was obvious. She could not see his face in 
the shadow, but his voice was kind and reassuring. 

“You are, Miss Willy? Now look here, let’s find a 
warmer corner and you tell me all about it.” 

It was such a relief to pour it all out, her distrust of the 
Dawsons, and especially of Mr. Querino, and her feeling 
that father and mother were being taken in. It was not alto- 
gether easy to put it just right to Mr. Armstrong, because, 
of course, one could not admit to an outsider that one’s 
parents’ conduct was not dignified. 

“They’re so awfuily innocent, Mr. Armstrong, father 
and mother are. They believe everybody is as decent as 
they are. And of course, Mr. Armstrong, you and I know 
that there are lots of rotten folks in the world who would 
just pounce on people like father and mother and lead 
them astray. Not that father and mother would ever let 
themselves, if they knew it; but they don’t know it, and 
that’s the trouble.” 

“T see, I see,” mused Mr. Armstrong. 
talked with them about it, have you?”’ 

Wiletta admitted that she had hesitated to open their 
eyes. 

“And then, too, you know how it is with families—they 
think you are a mere child until you're about thirty. They 
don’t realize, Mr. Armstrong, how well I know life.” 

Mr. Armstrong was seized with quite a sharp fit of 
coughing at this point; but recovering, he concentrated 
gratifyingly on her problem. He admitted that he did not 
particularly care for the looks of the Dawson party; he 
had never liked a man with a hooked nose such as Mr. 
Dawson owned, 

“Looks like a confidence man to me. What about this 
date they have with your people on Sunday?” 

“That's what worries me the most. The Dawsons have a 
house in the mountains somewhere north of here, and 
they've persuaded mother and father to motor up there 
with them to spend a few days. I think it’s where this 
mine of theirs is. They want father to see it.” 

Mr. Armstrong made a sound of concern. 

“That's it! I knew this Dawson was a shark the first 
instant I laid eyes on him He'll try to get your father to 
buy an interest in this mine. It’s probably not worth a bag 
of peanuts.” 

Wiletta wrung her hands. 

“Oh, my gracious, what shall I do about it? Wouldn't it 
be too dreadful if father lost all his money through those 
horrid people? Or they might get father and mother up 
there and rob them, or something. Mr. Armstrong, can’t 
you stop them somehow?” 

“I'm afraid I can’t,”’ replied Mr. Armstrong gloomily. 
“Your father is a good business man, but out here he’s out 
of his own line, and he doesn’t know it, so it appears. And 
besides—maybe you won’t understand this, Miss Willy, 
but even parents have their dangerous age. It is then that 


“You haven’t 
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they need good strong children to look after them, espe- 
cially a daughter like you who knows the world more or 
less. You could have a very strong influence with them if 
you went at it right,” 

“I don’t seem to have,” cried Wiletta tearfully. And 
she added, ‘‘Oh, dear, I wish I had begun earlier!” 

Mr. Armstrong covered his mouth with his hand as if in 
deep thought. For a moment he appeared unable to speak, 
but when he did, his words, though sensible, filled Wiletta 
with asense of responsibilities almost too heavy to be borne. 
His advice was to stick to her father and mother no matter 
how eccentric their conduct might become. For who could 

il when example and precept might show them the fool- 
ishness of too much frivolity at their age? And besides, 
undoubtedly a crisis might occur at any time, in which 
case a cool head like her own would be needed. 

“Tf I could only get them home,” sighed Wiletta. “At 
least there I would know what sort of friends thzy have 
and where they are.” 

“I expect you were always with them when you were at 
home?” asked Mr. Armstrong innocently. 

There was a pause, during which Wiletta appeared to 
reflect. 

“No, I’m afraid I wasn’t. But I shall be,” she added 
firmly, “if we ever get home again. Mr. Armstrong, I’m so 
thankful they’re sowing their wild oats so far away from 
Logansville!” 

“Yes, I expect it would be pretty embarrassing for you 
in your home town.” 

“It would be simply the cat’s cuffs,” said Wiletta in- 
tensely. She rose and they moved toward the lighted door- 
way. She slipped her hand into his arm. She liked him. 
If only father was steady and safe like Mr. Armstrong! 
“You see what my problems are, Mr. Armstrong. You 
will do what you can to get them away from the influence 
of those Dawsons? I feel so awfully alone out here. You 
are the only one I can talk to about these things.” 

“How about your brother? You and he together 

“Rick is such a kid. And besides, I’ve begun to worry 
about him too. He’s been taking saxophone lessons from 
the orchestra leader. I think he’s getting ready to bolt.” 

“Bolt?” 

“ He’s done it before,”’ said Wiletta gloomily. ‘ You see, 
he met a boy back at that camp in Nebraska who is getting 
up an orchestra in his home town. He lives somewhere 
here in Colorado. I have a suspicion Rick is getting ready 
to run away to join that boy’s orchestra, you know. Did 
you ever hear of anything so silly? I don’t know what’s 
eating him.” 

“Possibly if he thought you needed him ———”’ 

“T think he’d be a broken reed. But, of course, I can 
try.” 

They entered the brilliant rotunda. Young Armstrong 
came forward with a wrap over his arm. 

“You left this in the dining room. Would you like to 
dance? Your mother asked me to tel] you she has gone up 
to the pavilion with Mr. Querino—to see the moon rise.” 

Wiletta glanced eloquently at the senior Armstrong. 

“You see?” her eyes said. 

“Let’s go up to the pavilion,” she said to young Arm- 
strong. 

She felt the necessity of chaperoning her mother in the 
face of all the tabbies who sat about the lobby and com- 
mented on what they saw. Already she had seen glances 
exchanged when first mother and then father came in from 
riding until after dark with their private instructors. 

With Nat carrying her cloak, she crossed the lobby hur- 
riedly. At the back of the hotel a romantic little path 
wound up to a circular pavilion. Up there a tiny light 
shone like a captive will-o’-the-wisp. The night was al- 
most unbearably lovely, with moonlight and the scent of 
some blossoming shrub. 

Halfway up they stopped to look back over the valley. 
A bench at their backs was half hidden in hanging vines. 
Here was a setting such as the kind gods must have made 
for lovers. But the man she loved was hundreds of miles 
away, and at her side was a silent young man who smoked 
with quiet appreciation a familiar brand of tobacco. 

Of course she did not like him, but there was a certain 
steady coolness about him that she trusted. With any 
encouragement at all, she could have told him about Jack 
Cartwright and their hopeless affair. 

The setting, the night were made for intimate, low- 
voiced confessions. 

She looked at him out of the corner of an eye. Could it 
be she was losing her power over men? This white cloak 
was becoming too. Her lips quivered. It would not be at 
all hard to put her head on his shoulder and weep. 

“T think,” he began, and she held her breath, “there’s 
someone calling us; someone coming up the path.” 

She listened. 

“It’s Rick. What on earth does he want!” 

Richard presently appeared around the turn. A Chinese 
lantern like a heathen moon hung over the little terrace. 
Its light disclosed a yellow envelope in her brother’s hand. 

“Wire for you, Bill. From Jack Barrymore, I suppose.” 

“Don’t be silly.” 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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friction 


How it bites into profits 


Why should a “mere mechanical problem” 


like friction interest an executive? 


Because friction gnaws at the metal moving parts 
of every engine and machine, and slows them up. 
It nibbles at smooth continuous operation. It eats 
its way up into steady production and into manu- 
facturing profits — matters of vital concern to every 
plant executive. 


Can all friction be prevented ? 


No, not entirely—but the science of lubrication 
reduces it to an absolute minimum. Any plant which 
comes short of that minimum penalizes itself with 
slowed up production and worn out machinery. 
Does preventable friction slow up production 
in every industry ? 
Yes, every industry suffers by it. Throughout the 
country it is dragging on bearings, dragging on 
speeds, dragging on output. 
What puts machinery into “industry’s scrap 
heap?” 
Preventable friction, which wears out machinery 
before its time, is the direct cause of many plants’ 


scrap heaps. The fact is sometimes overlooked that 
preventable friction not only grinds down a ma- 
chine’s productivity, but takes the machine with it. 
Competent authorities estimate that 75% of repairs 
to plant machinery are due to friction’s damage. 
Worn out machinery entails expensive replace- 
ments. Rapid deterioration forces heavy deprecia- 
tion charges. 


How can you as an executive minimize 
friction throughout your plant? 


By making use of the only known remedy — correct 
lubrication. It calls for the selection under expert 
guidance of specially manufactured oils. whose in- 
herent qualities meet the specific needs of specific 
machines operating under specific conditions. 

The Vacuum Oil Company, the world’s leading 
lubrication specialists, will gladly study your lubri- 
cation problem and make recommendations. 

A letter addressed to the nearest branch office will 
put you in touch with an experienced representative. 


Domestic Branches: New York (Main Office) 


Albany Des Moines Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
Boston Detroit New Haven Portland, Me. 
Buffalo Indianapolis Oklahoma City Rochester 
Chicago Kansas City, Mo. Peoria St. Louis 

Dallas Milwaukee Philadelphia Springfield, Mass 


Vacuum Oil Company 
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A Broad Service to Industrial Plants 
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Over 85% of the leading builders of all 
prime mover engines recommend or approve 
the use of Gargoyle Lubricating Oils, made 
by the Vacuum Oil Company. The majority 
of builders of the many other kinds of 
industrial machinery recommend or approve 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils. 

Take the leading industries and the ten lead- 


ing manufacturers in each industry, and you 
will find that the Vacuum Oil Company will 
be lubricating important units in the large 
majority of them. 

In thousands of plants in all lines of in- 
dustry the Vacuum Oil Company is today 
solving lubricating problems and_ bringing 
about improved operating results. 





Lubricating Oils 
or 
Plant Lubrication 


































Directly-Powerfully-Within an 


Your food affects your physica 
and mental ability 


Hard foods of vital 
importance to sound 
digestion and good teeth 


Dectors and dentists are today 
constantly warning us that we 
must eat some hard foods that 
require chewing—both to promote 
thorough digestion and to give 
needed exercise to teeth and gums. 
The crisp kernels of Grape-Nuts 
must be chewed—and their pleas- 
ant “‘crunchiness’’ and delightful 
flavor tempt you to chewing. 
This starts digestion in the 
mouth where it should start—and 
gives to the teeth and gums the 
exercise which alone can keep 
them in healthy condition. 
Served with cream or rich milk 
Grape-Nuts gives you in most de- 
licious form the essentials of a 
well-balanced ration. 


Free! Sample Offer sos sos « 


~free. Enough Geape-Nuts for four eourtchigg 





« four of 
I packages 
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That is one side of the story— 


The other side is this: 


Slowly, surely, over weeks or years, your food may 
break down your bodily forces and pave the way 
for the chronic diseases of “middle life.” 


LMOST immediately—with a force 

and directness we scarcely realize— 

certain parts of our daily food are used up 
by our bodies. 


Used up because they are the 
foods.” 


No wonder these foods—called “car- 
bohydrates’’—are vitally important! No 
wonder biological chemists say that from 
one-third to one-half of all we eat should 
be made up of them! 


Yet these foods must be in a form the 
body can use for nourishment. 


Few of us suffer from too little food to- 
day. Yet one out of every three actually 
suffers from malnutrition ! 


Not from lack of food—but from food 
which the body cannot turn intc the nour- 
ishment it needs. 


So we have, instead of force and endur- 
ance—actual lack of these qualities. A 
tired-out feeling in the middle of the after- 
noon—nervousness which we think of as 
normal when it might so easily be avoided. 


And we have even worse than this, 
for we know today that food which 
our bodies cannot use—they may 
actually turn into acids and poi- 
sons. And at the base of the 
chronic diseases of middle 
life today, we are coming 


“ power 


*. Pree 
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RO, OCO prepared by housewives who regularly serve Grape-Nuts. 
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} Battle Creek, Mich 
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Name 

Adicice 
' City State 
i If you live in Canada, address Canadian Postum Cereal Co., 
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Hour 


to find the insidious evil of malnutrition. 


Three-fourths of the content of Grape- 
Nuts are the precious carbohydrates— 
the element which supplies our minds and 
bodies with motive power. 


But in Grape-Nuts these carbohydrates have 
been dextrinized—turned into dextrins, which, 
of all food substances, are the ones which our 
bodies can mest readily use. 


Grape-Nuts is a perfect source of power, for 
men and women who must have plenty of 
reserve to meet the heavy demands of 
modern life and for children who need 
a surplus store for growth and for 
healthy play. 


Eat this tempting food with 
milk or cream regularly. Its 
novel, nutty flavor, its 
crisp ‘‘crunchiness”’ 
makeit adelightful, 
tempting food. 
Tryitandsee 
howmuch 
youwill 
enjoy 
it. 
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HERE is no use in talking, no wife in 
Tis world can prevent her husband 
having a lot of low masculine tastes, 
and the best she can do about it is let him be 
fed all of them in 
mild doses, but do 





ILLUSTRATED 


By Nina Wilcox Putnam 


Br MAY WILSON 


PRESTON 


Y YOUR OWN RISK 


where the darn thing rings six times for three 
o'clock, and once for 12:30 and believe me, 
daylight-savings time had me pretty near 
crazy back home even though it was often a 
convenient alibi, 
but it was a mere 





the feeding herself. 

I don’t mean to 
say where if a hus- 
band has got a ap- 
petite for golf you 
can satisfy it with 
croquet; but if a 
wife leaves her 
husband have 
enough rope on 
these male failings 
and really chums 
around with him a 
lot, she may pretty 
near indefinitely 
stall off the dreaded 
moment when he 
will say by Jove I 
am not seeing 
enough men, why 
great Scott I am 
losing all my old 
pals I never see 
the boys any more 
I am going to take 
a night off pretty 
soon and go out 
with them. 

Of course he will 
spring this line 
sooner or later 
anyways, and the 
wise wife is always 
prepared for it the 
same as for any 
other domestic 
danger. If she is 
really on the job 
she will even beat 
him to it by sug- 
gesting why don’t 
you go out with 
the boys some 
evening dear, I 
don’t want to 
stand between you 











nothing alongside 
of these sea-going 
clocks. 

Well anyways, 
time passed in spite 
of them, and my 
cordial invitation 
to Jim that he go 
out and enjoy him- 
self had taken its 
place in history 
when the next day 
wecome to Manila, 
pop. 283,000, and 
at least that many 
complications to 
our married life, 
commencing with 
Elmer Raus, 

Of course we and 
the other passen- 
gers was up on deck 
early with our suit- 
cases, all ready to 
land on American 
territory. 

Well, a person 
couldn't see much 
of Maniia itself 
when approaching 
on account of the 
huge pier you go 
slap up againat and 
only a few jagged 
mountain peaks 
peek at you over 
the top of it. But 
the inside of the 
pier was filled 
with welcomers 
when I and Jim 
and ma and Junior 
along with the rest 
of the outfit de- 
scended into its 
caverning gloom, 
onthe roof of which 








and your old 
friends. And etc. 
And if she handles 


it right, see, she can say this in such a way that he will 


come back with oh nonsense I had rather stay home with 
you dear, or something, and the crisis will be safely passed. 

But of course once in a while something will slip and that 
is just what happened to I and Jim on the one occasion 
where I thought it couldn’t possibly. The whole thing 
commenced just off the Philippine Islands, which we were 
sneaking up on them in our boat the Cantdetania which 
I and Jim and the whole Marie La Tour company was going 
around the world on. It was one of them balmy blue and 
white and golden tropical days when all the world seems 
right and even a steamer chair feels endurable. I was in 
mine on deck, lazily writing my dairy, and getting the 
Philippine Islands cleared up and out of the way before we 
got to them, and Jim was in the chair beside me sleeping 
the uneasy nap of the underexercised. Every once in a 
while I would slide an anxious glance over at him on ac- 
count I was sure his restlessness was not entirely due to the 
steamer chair, although it’s the truth they must of been 
designed by one of these Indian Frantics, or whatever you 
call those boys who are so fond of making up an extra 
uncomfortable bed and then lying on it. 

Well anyways, I would glance over to Jim, noting where 
he needed a shave and other small defects, but with affec- 
tion, just the same, and the touch of anxiety a wife always 
feels when they realize friend husband is unconsciously a 
little bored, and in between times I opened my locked dairy 
and my book of facts written by Mister Statistic himself and 
got a real good piece wrote about where we was headed for. 

“Manila, P. I., pop. 283,000, is a very interesting place. 
It seems like it had ought to be nearer America, its step- 
mother, than either Japan or China, but it is not; it is the 
far side of them from us. Its principal products are Manila 
underwear, Admiral Dewey, subjects for conversation 
among politicians and straw hats. It either still belongs to 
the U. S. A. or does not. The Spaniards started it as a 
real-estate subdivision in 1571.” 


“It’s only right you should see them. 


“I Do Think These Wives That are Jealous of Their Husbands Going Out and Playing Around With Men Friends is Perfect Foots"’ 


Well, when I had got this far Jim woke up and looked at 
me with an expression like he dared me to amuse or interest 
him. While he sat up and stretched the kinks out, I closed 
and locked my secret thoughts up that I had been writing, 
and feeling that this was an absolutely safe place on ac- 
count here we was on a boat headed for a strange 
country where he didn’t have no men friends, I give him a 
sympathetic little smile and the old gag. 

“Poor old Gorgeous!”’ I says tenderly. ‘‘ You sure do 
look bored to death! Do you know, I think you are around 
with me too much. What you need is to be more with men. 
Too bad we aren’t fixed so’s you could go out with an old 
pal once in a while!” 

“By gosh, that’s right!’ says Jim, smothering his seven- 
teenth yawn. “I never see any of the boys any more. 
When we get back from this trip I must look them up once 
in a while.” 

“Yes, indeed, dearest!’’ I says cordially from this safe 
distance. ‘‘There is nothing I would urge on you more. 
I don’t mind it a 
particle. I do think these wives that are jealous of their 
husbands going out and playing around with men friends 
is perfect fools.’’ 

Jim stood up and pulled me to my deck shoes with a 
loving hand. 

“ Just for that I’ll buy you a drink,” says he. “Come on 
back to the smoking room and keep me company with one 
of your circus lemonades. You're a regular wife, Marie, 
with a lot of horse sense. If all married couples was like us, 
the country wouldn’t need no divorce laws, eh, sweetness?” 

Then he glowed and I glowed, the way it occasionally 
happens between married people, and we went away 
happily together, I especially so, on account I had all the 
pleasure of offering to do a generous thing without any of 
the sacrifice involved in actually delivering the goods. 

At least that was what I thought for the next few hours, 
which chimed along in the crazy way they have on a ship, 


the half hourly 
rains of this 
country was performing about the sixth of its daily dozen, 
heavily, brightly and sincerely. 

Rowlie, our personal manager, was walking along ahead; 
behind him come Mr. Clegg McKinney, of Kansas City and 
our boat. Then come Jim, and I was right behind him, 
with an observing eye, which was how I come to see this 
Elmer Raus and size him up correct at once. He had on a 
new straw kelly with a colored band in seven keys wrapped 
noisily about it; a Palm Beach suit that had plainly been 
palmed off on him by the most imaginative of our long- 
distance customs tailors, bright-orange pointed shoes, a 
black coral cane with a dog’s head on it and a pose which 
dared the world to bring on its cats. 

But the most peculiar thing about him was that the minute 
he caught sight of us he commenced fighting his way towards 
us through the crowd, and I at once thought there now, !'l! 
bet he is a revenue officer. I told Jim anybody could see by 
his face he had something with him, and heaven help the 
sour publicity we will get if anybody opens those bags 
But like many another guilty conscience mine was more 
sinning than suspected, and all Mister Original Livewire 
himself did was to let out a strong whisky breath and a yell 

“There’s the boy!” he hollered. “Jim Smith, you old 
horse thief! Look who’s here!” 

“Well, Elmer Raus, you old bum!” Jim hollered. ‘ How 
did you get out here, you son of a sea cook?” 
“On a boat, by gum!” says this Elmer. 

istand, stupid!’’ 

By this time we was down on the pier, forming a defen- 
sive circle around our luggage, and Jim introduced I and 
Rowlie both. 

“This is the missus, Elmer,” says Jim with ominous 
brightness. ‘ Marie dear, this is Elmers Raus—you know, 
Elmer, the one I used to tell you abouc that drew the two 
royal straights in the one evening? Over to Kelly's place 
that was, eh, Elmer? Those was the days, wasn’t they, 
Elmer?” 


“This is an 





“Pleased to meet your ac- 
I and Jim have certainly had 


‘Check! says Elmer 
quaintence, Mrs. Smith. 
quite geome times together, ain't we, boy 

Right away I could see where I was scheduled for a to-let 
vign on the next few of my evenings unless I put a crimp in 
it at once 


| suppose you had them good times at John D. Rocker- 


feller’s Sunday-school rcoms,"’ says I, sarcastic. 
‘Old John D.?" says Bright-Eyes quick as a wink. 
Well, well, he always did speak well of you!’’ Then he 


personal manager, to which Jim 
introduced him next. “Rowlyn Blackwell?” says Elmer. 

Say, I got something for you, man. Cable that come into 
there. I brought it down to oblige the 
so's he could go to a cock fight. 


turned to Rowlie, ou 


the office while I was 
perator, a friend of mine, 
Here you are.” 

We was by this time headed for the hot, wet tropical 
cene which had come into sight at the end of the pier—a 
view draped in rain. He pulled out a yellow envelope. 
Kiowlie took it, and after one glance at the contents give a 


queal like a stuck pig. ‘Great Cwsar’s ghost!’’ he yelled. 


An! Casar? He always did speak well of you!”’ says 
Eimer, in that maddening tone of knowing all the best 
people. “What has the old boy to say now?” 


Rowlie ignored the pretender like he deserved, and turned 

a pallid face on I and Jim 
My children,”’ he says solemnly, “this is too much. 

That man Goldringer expects a lot from people in the 
motion-picture business, but this is impossible.” 

*What?” says I 

“Why this—this!"’ says Rowlie, excitedly slapping the 
“It's about that big feature you people fin- 
ished just before you sailed—that New England picture 
called Pilgrim Prue. By heaven, he wants a retake and 
he has the insanity to demand that we make it here!” 

Well,” says I, “what of it? Why can’t we shoot him a 
new sequence here if he wants, huh?” 


cablegram 
} 
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‘Because it’s an out-of-doors New England sequence!”’ 
wailed Rowlie. “And look at that, will you? Just look at 
that!’’ 

He waved his paws frantically again, this time aiming 
them at the steaming, dripping view in front of us. 

“She met him that night in the old banana orchard by 
Cape Cod,” says Jim thoughtfully. “Not so good!” 

“But we'll have to get that sequence just the same,” says 
Rowlie with a groan. “Why, Mr. Goldringer has spent 
half a million on that picture already, and he can’t release 
it without this strip! And how we're going to shoot it the 
Vanderbilt’s plush pony alone knows!” 

“The Vanderbilts?” says Elmer. ‘“ Why, say, they al- 
ways did speak well x 

“Great guns!” Jim interrupted peevishly. ‘Come on, 
let’s get out of this and go somewhere we can talk!” 

Well, of course, talk was all we had been doing, but we 
knew what he meant; and so Mr. Elmer Raus says hey, 
callistia! to a bunch of yellow amateurish hacks with damp 
horses which would of taken I imagine not over a 1414 size 
collar, they were so small, and he waved at them to go 
away. But it seems in this country when you want some- 
body to leave you, why you beckon to them, and vice versa. 
Well anyways, Mister Efficiency himself waved these cal- 
listia carriages away, and the callistias come over and we got 
in and was driven off through quaint old Spanish streets. 
There was roses everywhere, all very tropical and lovely, 
and the people was very tropical, too, the men going 
around in mosquito-netting shirts of bright colors with no 
collars and with the tails hanging out over what looked to 
be their last week’s pajama pants, the ladies being all 
dogged out in the very latest style—1890 was the very 
latest, I should say—and I remarked in passing where the 
Filipino ladies is probably the only girls in the European- 
clothed world to whom the word “Paris’’ don’t mean a 
thing except the name of the first boy in history to re- 
verse Eve's stuff and hand the apple to the lady. 
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Well anyways, pretty soon we arrived at the enormous 
and handsome new Manila Hotel and found a table on the 
biggest hotel veranda café in the world, where we could see 
the water, which the sun was now most gloriously coming 
out upon. We could also see a tableful of smart looking 
naval officers in white uniforms, and maybe they didn’t 
notice us, too—one of them in particular. 

“Say,” begins Elmer, “don’t you worry over getting 
that northern scenery you crave. I can lead you right to 
it—yes, sir, on this very island!’’ 

Rowlie looked at Mister Surefire himself as if the boy had 
gone cuckoo. 

“Where?” says he. “‘Why, man, I really must have pine 
trees, and so forth.” 

“T’ll get "em for you!’’ says Elmer emphatically. “Up 
at Baguio. Four thousand feet up, to be exact. It’s a 
mountain resort about a hundred and eighty miles north of 
here. Wonderful motor road all the ways too.” 

“By Jove, that’s splendid!’’ says Rowlie, the news bring- 
ing him back to life. “How long does it take to get 
there?”’ 

“Oh, the best part of a day,” says Elmer. ‘‘The distance 
isn’t so much; it’s the terrific grades and turns and lots of 
smail towns. You can’t make much time.” 

“‘ And how about hotels?’’ says Rowlie. ‘“‘Orisitanative 
village?”’ 

“‘Not much!” says he. “It’s a fine modern city, in all 
but one respect.” As he said those last words a shadow 
come over his face, like extremely sad memories was mixed 
up with Baguio for him. 

“Great stuff!’’ says Rowlie, all pep again in a minute 
with a bound would make you think he had been in the 
pictures all his life. ‘Great stuff! Let’s see, we have a 
little less than ten days. As you folks are only playing one 
night, why I can run on ahead to Baguio and get everything 
ready while you are on the job in the theater. So that’s 
that!” (Continued on Page 46) 
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Pioneer of an Industry 


Justly celebrated in song and story 
is the pioneer. 


Strength, trustworthiness, relia- 
bility, progressiveness, soundness— 
these are his attributes. 


Whether you are looking for such 
qualities in men, or in motor cars, 
you will always find them at the 
height of their development in 
those who had the courage and keen 
foresight to lead the way. 


Any automobile manufacturer, any 
long-experienced garage mechanic, 
will tell you that Hupmobile has 
always been in the lead of pro- 
gressive engineering. 


Improvements 
Fundamental 


Make no mistake—what is meant is 
something far more sound and im- 
portant than the addition of every 
new, untried idea as a mere sales 
expedient. 


What is meant is the development 











or adoption of fundamental im- 
provements in motor car practice, 
which actually do better perform- 
ance and economy. 


To some of these developments, 
many cars costing about the same, 
or more, than Hupmobile, are just 
now coming. 


Record of Progress 


Note the year by year progress of 
Hupmobile. 


It is a fact that some cars are still 
depending upon the splash of the 
crank shaft in the crank-case to lubri- 
cate its own bearings and other vital 
motor parts. Hupmobile began drill- 
ing its crankshaft for positive, efh- 
cient lubrication, thirteen years ago. 


In 1911 Hupmobile developed its 
long stroke motor, its silent chain 
gear drive, and adopted its two unit 
starting and generator system. Com- 
pare these features with the kind of 


construction you will find on some 
cars at the present day. 


Improvements Accepted 
As far back as 1909, Hupmobile 


began using the multiple disc clutch; 
and fitted its gasoline tank with a 
fuel reserve. These were desirable 
then—they are equally desirable 
now. Yet even today you will look 
for them in vain in many cars. 


Hupmobile was the first car to adopt 
high pressure chassis lubrication, so 
important in reduction of wear. 
It was among the first to mount the 
countershaft of the motor on silent 
roller bearings; to use an annular 
clutch gear bearing, and an annu- 
lar clutch release bearing; to adopt 
duraluminum drop-forged connect- 
ing rods; to adopt a straight line 
propeller drive. 


It is significant that all these and 
many other engineering improve- 
ments pioneered by Hupmobile, are 


everywhere accepted as the best 
practice. 


Some cars, because of cheaper con- 
struction, have not adopted them. 
Others have clung to old-fashioned 
engineering because of factory 
problems. 


The point isn’t simply that you 
obtain these improvements in Hup- 
mobile and do not obtain them in 
other motor cars. It isn’t even the 
fact that you may logically expect 
the Hupmobile to be, as it is, the 
last word in really sound motor car 
engineering. 


15 Years’ Leadership 


Much more important than these is 
the fact that the Hupmobile brings 
to its owners the sturdy self-reliance 
and great economy which has been 
developed through 15 years of 
engineering leadership. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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rT Ww THE commen or lay mind, air seems to 
be nothing but plaw air. Scientists, how 
ever, know that if large quantities of seem- 
ingly pure alr are collected in one place and 
trained through an intricate form of super blotting paper 
or hyper cheesecloth, it is possible to extract great amounts 
of nitrates from air that seemingly had nothing whatever 
in it except a few gnats, mosquitoes or flies, and still leave 
the alr eminently fit for breathing purposes 
{ the scientists are able to obtain such wonderful re 
ulta from material.as simple as plain air, the brain reels 
with considerabie briakness at the thought of the astound 
ing producta that could be removed from a more elaborate 
form of air by the moet acientific and up-to-date air 
training factors 
it is certain that if all the gentlemen who are engaged in 
the faseing ing oeeupation of pouring from their systems 
the peculiariy virulent form of hot air that is known as 
political oratory were to be gathered together in the vicin 
ity of the largest, atrongest and most powerful air-straining 
factory in existence, and were there set to bawling and 
promising according to thelr usual fashion during the hectic 
weeks preceding the first Tuesday after the first Monday 
in November on a presicential year, and the factory was 
imultaneously set to removing everything removable from 
the resulting hurricane of hot air, the nitrate bina of the 
factery would soon be filled with a most potent assort 
ment of nitrates 
Nitrates extracted from political hot air would be so 
powerful that if they were to be used aa fertilizer, aa ni- 
trates so frequently are, they would produce asparagus 
cialke the size of a baseball bat, ears of corn the size of 
Hunker Hill Monument, potatoes as large as the dome of 
the Capitol at Washington, and oats that would run about 
one oat to the bushel. The story of Jack and the Bean Stalk 
would no longer arouse the en 
thusiasm of farmers’ children, for 
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IR AND NITRA 


By Kenneth L. Roberts 


who are forced to endure the witching oratery of 80 many 
of the campaign spellbinders would vanish away into the 
haze of forgotten things, along with elastic-sided shoes, 
straight-front corsets, pug dogs and swinging doors on 
barroomas, 

Nitrate-laden hot air is not limited to any particular 
class of politician, but is emitted by the great-as the 
phrase goes—leaders of the various parties as well as by 
the candidates for such less exalted positions as dog catcher, 
councilor, or inspector of bathing suits. This is particularly 
apparent just before an election in the ease of the big chiefs, 
who devote most of their audible political efforta to claim- 
ing everything in sight. 

Nothing is too amall or too large for a political leader to 
claim, All political leaders of the two great parties as well 
as the Progressive, or Rump, Party claim the labor vote, 
due to the fact that they have no idea what the labor vote 
is going todo, What the labor vote is going to do, it might 
be remarked in passing, is just what the bobbed-hair vote 
and the bald-headed vote and the clergyman vote and the 
author vote and the newspaper-reporter vote and the dog- 
owner vote and the veteran-of-the-Great-War vote and all 
the other votes are going todo. About half of it isn’t going 
to take the trouble to vote at all, and the other half of it is 
going to vote for the peraon for whom it wants to vote 
without regard for the wild predictions of the Goose Bone 
Prophet of Dead River, the Master Crystal Gazer of At- 
lantie City or the chairman of a national committee—all 
of whom, as predictors, come under the same head, with 
the Goose Bone Prophet of Dead River slightly in the lead 
so far as accuracy and dependability are concerned. 
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It is barely possible that the chairmen of 
national committees and other big-league poli- 
ticlans are thoroughly aware that they don’t 
know what the labor vote or the bobbed-hair 
vote is going to do; but long experience in politics has 
taught them that they should never confess ignorance on 
any political subject, and that they can safely claim any- 
thing in sight without damage to their political reputations 
when the smoke has cleared away and their claims are seen 
to be shot as full of holes as a Swiss cheese. 

Those from the timbered districts who regard with awe 
and veneration the astute political experts of the nation 
would do well to reserve their awe and veneration for a 
more impressive manifestation of Nature-—such for exam- 
ple, as a ruby-throated humming bird or a good hunting 
dog; for the judgments of political experts of Washington, 
D. C,, and other great political centers concerning the cut- 
come of the vote of a given state or the ultimate destina- 
tion of the bald-headed vote are seldom more valuable and 
frequently leas valuable than the judgment of the drug 
store habitués of Whippoorwill Falls, New Hampshire, on 
the same subjects, 





Overworked Prophets 


HE overwhelming lack of Information that exists among 

the great political leaders at any national convention 
that isn’t cut and dried can only be approached by the politi- 
cal vacuum that exists in the head of the average six-year 
old child; but these are the same mental giants who roll 
their cigars around their mouths in an important manner 
a few montha later and \..ue statements which profess to 
predict exactly how many voters in the state of New York 
are going to cast their votes for John W. Davis, and the 
exact manner in which the labor vote or the golf-playing 
vote all over the United States 
is going to mark its ballots on 








they would see nothing thrilling 
or unusual in the fact thet a bean 
stalk could grow out of sight 
overnight Ordinary scarlet 
runner beans fertilised with ni 
trates extracted from the hot air 
of the politiclana would grow ao 
exuberantly they would clog the 
Martian canala 

That biend of nitrates which 
is known as nitrous oxide, or 
laughing gas, produces when in 
haled a condition of hvsterical 
excitement often aecompanied by 
loud laughter. [f nitrous oxide 
were to be obtained from politi 
eal hot air, ite intenstty would be 
uch as to cause the Statue of 
Liberty to burst into shrieks of 
laughter that could be heard ir 
San Diego, California, and Ta 
coma, Washington 


Claims 


le scientists are weil aware 
of the fact that when nitrous 
oxide is breathed diluted with air 
anintoxicating effect ia produced 
under the influence of whiel 
the inhaler, according to the 
reference books, “‘le irresiatibly 
impelled te do all kinda of ailly 
and cxtravagant acte’’; andsome 
wientiata have gone so far as to 
argue that since a large part of 
all political speeches are both 
silly and extravagant, most polit 
ical orators get that way because 
of large amounts of free nitrous 
oxide in their systema —induced, 
possibly, by the extreme pressure 
to which the hot air is subjected 
just prior to being expelled in the 
form of a politic al apeech They 
consequently argue that thecoun 
try can only be freed of the flux 
# political hot air by rounding 
up all the political! orators once a 
year and sending them to Muacle 
Shoals to be denitratec, as one 
might say In this way the 











wealth of the nation would be 
augmented and the slow shooting 
pains that now pierce the voters 
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“Oh, Grandmother, What Big Teeth You Havel" 


election day, 

Owing to the fact that the rock 
ribbed and pine-clad state of 
Maine holds ita elections some 
two months before the national 
elections, it presenta an unrivaled 
opportunity for the leading ora 
tors and prophets of all political 
parties to indulge in a little early 
fall hot-air practice, and to give 
striking exhibitions of their inac 
curacy, untrustworthiness and 
general nitrous-oxidization, as 
one might say. 

On September sixth, which was 
the Saturday before the Monday 
on which the Maine elections 
were held, the Democrats emitted 
a welkin-shattering roar to the 
effect that the voters of Maine 
would elect a Democratic gov- 
ernor by 80,000 plurality, On 
the same day the Republicans 
cracked the welkin in three places 
with the vehement assertion that 
a Republican governor would be 
elected by 50,000 plurality, 

The Progressive spokesmen, 
not having acandidate, contented 
themselves with placing a few 
dents in the welkin by intimating 
that the presence of the corn- 
borer in the state of Maine was 
due to John W. Davis’ Wall Street 
affiliations, 

On Sunday, silence, like a poul- 
tice, came to heal the scars left 
by the hot air; and on Monday 
a Republicangovernor waselected 
by the voters of Maine by about 
two-thirds of the plurality that 
the Republican prophets had 
claimed, 

On Tuesaday the hot air began 
to blow again, 

The Republicans, ignoring 
their predictions of two days 
previous, announced that the 
Maine election was the loveliest 
thing that had happened for the 
Republican Party since the year 
of the Big Fog, and that it clearly 
showed that Mr, Coolidge would 














THE REDS HAVE IT 





“Al the Better to Bat You With, My Child" 


be redlected, 
(Continued on Page 56) 
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Your painter can Valspar-Enamel your car— 


Of course, you know the wonderful Not even boiling water from the radia- 
durability of Valspar-Enamel as a finish — tor can dim its lustre or fade its color. 
for your car, but perhaps you haven’t All colors can be obtained with 
the time, the place, or the brush to Valspar-Enamels. There are twelve 
apply it yourself. Your auto painter beautiful standard colors which can be 
has all three plus the knowledge and mixed to produce any shade or tint 
experience to do the job for youin the — your taste may dictate. 


The famous shortest time and at the least expense. There is a section of the coupon below 
Valspar 


botling water test 





Valspar-Enamel is waterproof and _ thatisintended for you. Check and mail 
weatherproof. Gasoline, oil, mud, the coupon, whether you are a Car 
greases or soap cannot spot or dull it. Owner, Automobile Painter or Dealer. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers of High Grade Varnishes in the World — Established 1832 
New York Chicago Boston ‘Toronto London Paris Amsterdam 
W, P. FULLER & CO., Pacific Coast 


Send for valuable information—free 


VALENTIN E’S VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I am interested in receiving full information about Valspar-Enamel for automobiles. 


s : 
D (] For Auto Owners: a booklet on Valspar-Fnamel with color charts 
(0 For Auto Painters: full information on the Valspar-Enamel Auto 
mobile Painting System, with color charts. 
’ * (] For Dealers: how Valspar-Fnamel for Automobiles means more bust 
‘ ness for you and wiil bring you bigger profits. 


ST ND sn ins cata nd ove . 
Your Address City 

































UNNIWELL SPEAR, seventy-two years of age, and 
for twenty of thase years a paralytic of more or less 
complete disability, was not of the Pollyanna type 


of sufferer; rather, when his enjoyment was keenest his 
pleen was loud 
t voiced \ 
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HOUN. 


“No,” said Mr. Spear with a vehemence that was sur- 
prising, bearing in mind that such vehemence had been 
his each night for fifteen years; ‘“‘no, I won't. When my 
daughter ceases to put those clay images ahead of her own 

flesh-and-blood 
a “ at i 





ood sound 
ievanees wa 
to him a cause 
w great thank 
ing 
lowly hi 
weakened arms 
turned ine 
wheels of his 
oller chair 
toward the hall- 
why The light 
through the 
ground-glase 
panels of the 
Victorian Gothic 
front door kept 
the stairs in 
perennial gloom, 
but not too dim 
to hinder his 
view of the ob- 
jects of his hate 
High up in the 
stair well, be- 
yond the reach 
of any cane he 
might wield to 
destroy them, 


on ad 


ozen 
hel ves, rested a 
multitude of 
china dogs; 
fuads, compa 

nies, piatoons of 
haughty faced 
canines dogs ol 
in infinite va 
riety and form; 
pink luster-faced 
| 


paniela and 


leek gray whip 








take my place 
again at the 
head of the 
family board.” 
“Just as you 
say, papa. But 
I haven’t the 
slightest inten- 
tion of putting 
the dogs out of 
the house. They 
don’t hurt you 
or anyone else.”’ 
“ They’ re kill- 
ing me, that’s 
all,”’ groaned the 
head of the 
house, whose 
physical well- 
being, aside 
from his paraly- 
sis, was a marked 
medical wonder. 
‘*That's all 
they’re doing, 
just murdering 
your father.” 
“Nonsense !”’ 
said Miss Anna 
with a truth 
neither of them 
realized. 
“They're good 
for you. They 
give you some- 
thing to think 
about. They 
take your mind 
off yourself.” 
“*Oh-h-h!”’ 
whimpered the 
old man to show 
her the terrible 
extent of his 
suffering 
“Oh-h-h!” 








The fading 
away of the final 


pet eated 

logs and pl a\ 

fully leaping 

hover ancl 

dos lownt “Shut Up, Papa. You Make Me Sick to Tatk Like That. What's the Matter With You?" 

lows of melan 

holy hue and calm judicial beasts bearing forever the laughable. Humor to her lay in the stubborn belief of syllable to his anguish took the place of any blessing which 


fulsome insult of regular and precisely spaced black spots 
Mr. Spear'’s thin fist quivered toward them and his eyes 
eed reverently in his hourly praver 


Oh, God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken Thy serv 


ant i his hour of need The heathen rage 

\ slow step from the front walk shut off the current of 
! upplication, and wth an unsuspected agility he hur 
ried his chair back to the frent parlor 

Miss Anna Spear opened the door and stood quietly in 
the hail. She seemed a very wea y woman Her figure was 
fuil and had the same elevation from whatever angle it was 


iewed, She appeared to have been turned out on a lathe, 
shoulders did little to aid an 
iwerver in determining the ambulating intention of the 
lady. On the exact apex of Miss Spear rested a Noah’s-ark 
hat A person of woe 


l even the location of her 


fully misapplied genius must have 


devised it. It possessed the abandoned grace of that ma- 


chine by which the weather man ascertains the velocity of 
the gale even after a second glance’ it seemed scarcely 
protatit 
Miss Spear carefully removed her hat and paused for a 
econd to look up at her chi: 1 dogs be fore speaking 
Good « ning, pat | hope you've had a pleasant 
it wae all part of the [ormula of filfeen vears standing 
5 | Spear would have been unutterably amazed had she 
eceived any answer 
A glance in the hall mirror, which reflected her father in 
hair by the front window, assured her that he was in 
place, so she walked heavi down the hall to the 
kitchen, put on ber apron and began to scrub the potatoes. 
Nothing tinged with romance had ever touched the 
existence of Anna Spear. She looked no more dumpy now 
than she had fort: e prior, and she spoke no more 
eriously than she had in grammar school. She had ceased 
to wonder why the class in chemistry which she taught in 
the high school laughed at things that to her were not 





certain pupils that HsO might be the elemental equiva- 
lent for water. Such things elicited a gentle merriment 
from Miss Spear. Days later she would look up from her 
household work and smile over such jovial memories. 

Puck, with his midsummer-night jests, evolves a host of 
weird affinities, but none more grotesque than the absolute 
attraction of the little china dogs for Anna Spear. To her 
they were the essence of things apart from routine. They 
were the simplesymbols of the softnesses of life. What the 
function of tea drinking is to the mandarin, a single perfect 
bloom against a leaden background to him from Tokio, 
and O Sole Mio to the Neapolitan, such were her dogs to 
Miss Spear. They were the fairy tales she had never heard 
and the cradle songs she had never hummed. 

She hadn't the faintest knowledge concerning her dogs. 
Her interest would not have been stirred should an in- 
formant have told her they were sixpenny objects of dec- 
oration for the English cottage of 1820. Their past or their 
future meant nothing. They were. That was what mat- 
tered to Miss Spear. ’ , 

The playful gift of a flat-faced green glazed pug from a 
girl friend on her sixteenth birthday had instigated her 
first lust for the pottery beasts. ‘“Lust’’ is a strong word 
to connect with the maturely virginal Miss Spear; but 
whatever it was, it developed into a dominant interest 
which she exercised to the limit of her meager school- 
teacher's salary. Once she had paid as high as two dollars 
and a quarter for a pair of shaggy-coated retrievers, but 
the sleepless fortnight which followed that prodigality 
taught her the error of her conduct. Never after did her 
purchases approach that figure. And yet her kennel 
boasted almost four hundred dogs. 

Supper being ready, Miss Spear stepped to the dining 
room to repeat the second phase of her formula: 

“Everything hot, papa. Won't you come in and eat 
with me?”’ And then she added an extraneous bit: ‘I 
don’t believe Victor’s coming home until later.” 





Miss Spear might say over her food; and the play being 
complete, she poured a dash of milk on her baked potato, 
spread her toast with jam and began to eat, knowing that 
she would not again be disturbed until she left the table 
announcing to her father that his ration was set and she 
was leaving the room. 

Their entire relationship was now so expected that 
Anna Spear never stopped to muse over the fact that to 
her at least there was no bitterness in it. It was a regula- 
tion necessity, like putting on the oatmeal at 9:30 and 
brushing her teeth in the morning; in not the slightest 
degree did it drain any nerves she might possess. 

The while Mr. Spear took his nourishment his daughter 
spent upstairs tending her china dogs. She divided the 
total number of her collection into six parts and each 
evening she dusted and handled a sixth of them. On Sun- 
days she reluctantly rested. In each day's portion there 
were several specimens of an extra choice and beautiful 
glaze. 

With these favored ones, when she had cleaned them 
and looked hurriedly about to make sure no one possibly 
observed her, she smoothed her cheeks against the almost 
incredible softness of their glazed backs. Such moments 
were the nearest approach to any sensua! episodes which 
Miss Anna knew. 

The rattling of dishes on the dining table was her sum- 
mons to descend and read to her father. Luckily for both, 
neither cared to be informed of international affairs. The 
shooting of a policeman in Roxbury Crossing was an item 
of intriguing value. During such high moments Mr. 
Spear’s head was inclined forward and his mouth hung 
open and he ceased to work his tongue on the slippery-elm 
lozenge which of an evening solaced him. Anna’s voice 
wandered along: 

“It says here that next Tuesday at the meeting of the 
State Association of Congregational Churches ——”’ 

Continued on Page 45) 
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lubrication history 


HE Ten Millionth Ford car was assem- 

bled on June 4th, 1924. You may be 
one of the multitude who saw it en route 
from New York to San Francisco—a symbol 
of the popularity of the only make of car 
which millions now drive. 


There is another Ford story that fewer 
people know about. It is the story of how 
the growth of the Ford car altered lubrica- 
tion history and made necessary the creation 
of Veedol Forzol, the new economy oil made 
for Fords exclusively. 


How the Ford 


created lubrication history 


For years the Ford car presented a lubri- 
cation problem that even lubrication engi- 
neers could not master. This was due to 
the design of the Ford lubrication system, 
which differs from that of any other pas- 
senger automobile. The motor and trans- 
mission are combined in one housing. Both 
units must be lubricated by the same oil— 
yet each requires different characteristics in 
the lubricant. 


Ordinary motor oil—regardless of its 
quality—is not especially made to lubricate 
the Ford transmission. Hence its use results 
in jerky chatter when you start, stop and 
reverse. Chatter wears out the transmission 
bands, destroys the ease and quietness of oper- 
ation and leads to overhauling and repairs. 


Veedol Forzol masters the Ford 
lubrication problem 


The chemists of the Tide Water Oil Com- 
pany solved the problem of Ford lubrication 
after four long years of study and experi- 
ment. During this time thousands of labo- 
ratory and road tests were conducted. Re- 
sults were carefully checked and analyzed. 


With the advent of Veedol Forzol the 
course of lubrication history was altered, 
because it is now no longer necessary for 
Ford owners to use the same oils that are 
poured into motors of other makes. 


Veedol Forzol is made exclusively for the 
Ford and no other automobile. It masters 
the Ford lubrication problem because it lu- 
bricates perfectly both the Ford engine and 
the Ford transmission. Veedol Forzol gives 
you 8 economies in operation. 


The 8 Economies of Veedol Forzol 


1—10 to 25% saving in gasoline —Hundreds of 
tests have demonstrated that Veedol Forzol saves 
10% on gasoline consumption. 25% to 33% have been 
developed repeatedly. 


2—Eliminates costly chatter—Veedol Forzol 
lengthens the life of Ford brake and transmission 
bands by properly lubricating them. Chatter, a result 
of faulty lubricants, is entirely eliminated 


3—10 to 25% saving in oil—The savings in oil 
consumption run from i0% to 25%. The exact savings 
depend upon the mechanical condition of the engine 
and the lubricant formerly used. 
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gallon of Veedol Forzol is the 
correct amount to pour into 
the breather pipe of your Ford 


after the deaabenes as been 
drained. Your dealer can supply 
you with Veedol Forzol in a 
sealed 1 gallon can. 


y ten million Fords altered 


How a new economy oil mad 
rr re Jas camels sean x — 
Fords CXL LUSTVEL) CUMME LO i} Crtd 


4—10 to 25% less carbon —Veedol Forzol forms 
on an average from 10% to 25% less carbon. The exact 
savings depend on the mechanical condition of the 
engine and the lubricant formerly used. Less carbon 
means more power with fewer repairs. 


5<-Resists heat and friction —Veedol Forzol pos- 
sesses the famous characteristic of all Veedol oils to 
resist heat and friction. 


6—Ability to coast —With average lubrication, a 
Ford will only coast down steep hills. With Veedo! 
Forzol, you coast down the slightest grades. 

7—Resists fuel dilution—Even with poor fuel, 
Veedol Forzol maintains its lubricating value longer 
than other oils. Result—more miles per gallon of 
gas and per quart of Veedol Forzol. 

8—Fewer repairs — Bec ause Veedol Forzol masters 
the lubricating problem of the Ford power plant, it 
gives a new freedom from repairs. 


Veedol Forzol will give you the same re- 
sults that thousands of other Ford owners 
are already enjoying. Veedol Forzol is sold 
everywhere by dealers displaying the orange 
and black Veedol Forzol sign. Have your 
crankcase drained and refilled today. 


Tide Water Cil Sales Corporation, 11 
Broadway, N.Y.; Chicago, 3433 South Racine 
Avenue; San Francisco, 414 Brannan Street. 


Veedol Forzol is the identical oil formerly 
known as Veedol Fordol, a'name which could 
not b» registered or protected. The name 
Veedol Forzol is a trade name registered by 
us in the United States and foreign countries 
as a protection to the motoring public, the 
trade and ourselves, 


Tide Water Oil Company. 


Ford Owners in the Middle Atlantic and New England States can secure 


additional power and protection through the use of Tydol Economy Gasoline 
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N the other side of the world—in 
() African jungles— Martin Johnson and 
his wife are hunting wild animals with motion 
picture Cameras. 


One of their few home comforts is the re 
freshing fragrance and inimitable flavor of 
the same coffee that you, here in America, 
find so uniformly delicious— Maxwell House, 
of course. ‘ 

Before these intrepid camera explorers left 
America for their five-year stay in Africa, 
Mr. Johnson ordered a five-pound tin of 
Maxwell House Coffee mailed to him at 
Nairobi, British East Africa, on the first day of 
each month, for the next five years. The John- 
son party will be 1300 miles from the near- 
est white man, and these tins of Maxwell 
House Coffee must go part of the way on 
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Boer trek wagons—then they must span the 
trackless deserts on camels—and finally, by 
native runner, be brought to the permanent 
camp at Lake Paradise. 

Even yonder in the jungles and deserts of 
Atrica—as in your own city —the sealed tins 
stand guard over the fragrance and flavor 
which have been created by the skillful 
blending of the finest coffees of the world. 
At home, on the sea, in the frozen north, 
and in the tropics—it is “Good to the 
Last Drop”. 


Ask for Maxwell House Coffee, sold only 
in sealed tins convenient to open and use. 
Also Maxwell House Tea. 
CHEEK-NEAL COFFEE CO. 
Nashville, Houston, Jacksonville, Richmond, New York 
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(Continued from Page 42) 

“Read it, read it,’’ groaned Mr. Spear; “don’t tell me 
about it.” 

“All right; it says —— 

The entrance of Mr. Victor Spear, son to Hunniwell, 
broke up any possibility of plot in that paragraph. 

“Hello, Anna. Hello, papa.” 

And Victor sat down primly in a straight-back chair. 
No suggestions of dare-deviltry emanated from this gentle- 
man; his consuming wish to be one of the boys was com- 
pletely disguised behind his innocuous dress and drab 
manners. Victor wore nose glasses without any rims, but 
with a black thread over his ear and descending down to a 
gold pin on his waistcoat on which he could hang the 
glasses when not,needed. His mouth worked constantly as 
though he were eating jack shad and expected to find the 
inevitable. 

““What’s the matter, Victor?” said his sister, rising and 
putting her hand on his forehead. ‘‘ You look white. Any- 
thing wrong?”’ 

“Uh-huh,” affirmed Victor as though he had made up his 
mind to tell the truth at all costs. 

“What?” asked his father, letting his mouth drop open 
to the regulation angle of interest. 

“TI did a foolhardy thing today. Mr. Stone, the head of 
our department—he lives up in Newton Center you 
know—he asked me out to lunch.” 

Hunniwell Spear’s eyes brightened. 

“Did you tell him your story about the otter?” 

“Yes; the one about the lovely otter from which we 
obtain the fragrant otter of roses. Yes, I told him.”’ 

“T’ll warrant he laughed heartily.” 

“Yes; but that isn’t what troubles me. I did an awfully 
foolhardy thing.” 

“Well?” inquired Anna, whose only breaks in routine 
came from correcting her brother's errors. 

“You see, they are starting a golf club up'there and he’s 
chairman of the membership committee.” 

“Well, what of it? You don’t play golf.” 

Victor turned on his sister with his first flash of anything 
like spirit. 

“T know it; but I could.” 

‘* Maybe,” she said flatly. ‘But go on.” 

“He's the head of my department, you see, and when he 
urged me to join I couldn’t very well refuse.” 

**Victor!’’ exclaimed Miss Spear. 

“Now, Anna, you stop abusing the boy,” cackled the 
old man, to whom his son’s forty-two years counted as 
nothing. ‘‘ He’s got to have some fun, I guess. I guess you 
have your dogs, don’t you?” 

“But, papa, it’s so expensive.”’ 

“Oh,” said Mr. Spear, “‘ does it cost money to play golf?” 

“It’s going to cost me two hundred and fifty dollars to 
get in and I’ve signed an application that I'll pay it next 
week. I don’t know what I was thinking of.” 

“Oh!” groaned Mr. Spear, forgetting completely his 
abiding bitterness toward his daughter’s china beasts. 
“But where will you get two hundred and fifty dollars?” 

“‘That’s what I don’t know,” whispered Victor, gazing 
hopelessly at the newspaper fan which filled the fireplace 
from May to November. 

Hunniwell Spear turned to his daughter. 

“Well, Anna, what are you going to do about it?” 

From Mr. Spear’s manner, the crisis was obviously the 
fault of his daughter. Miss Spear made no effort to correct 
the impression. No matter who had shuffled the burden 
onto her, it was hers. 

‘You say you put your name on the paper, Victor—to 
pay two hundred and fifty dollars?” 

The brother nodded his head and continued his inspec- 
tion of the newsprint fan. He seemed a trifle more cheerful, 
now that the financial werry was no longer his. 

“Well,” said Anna, her voice perfectly level and flat, 
“I'll see what can be done. I’ve got only thirty-five 
dollars.” 

Her father waved his hand fretfully. 

“IT can’t understand how you take it so calmly when 
you've got only a few days before Victor has to have the 
money. If it was my business I’d do something and do it 
quick. Victor will agree with me that in business it’s the 
man who acts quickly who gets results.” 

“Allright. Victor, will you put papa to bed? I’m going 
up now.” 

Two days later, when Miss Spear returned from her 
classroom, she found her former Sunday-school pupil, Ma- 
tilda Munty, awaiting her. 

Her entrance did not abate the philippic which Mr. 
Spear, unaccustomed to the luxury of an audience, was de- 
livering for the guest: 

“And I’ve told her a thousand times, if I’ve told her 
once, that she can either choose between me or those 
dogs. Either I leave the house or they do. And see for 
yourself! The dogs are still here. I ask you now”’—and the 
old man’s voice came as near to thunder as the voice of a 
man who had never served in the Senate could—‘“I ask 
you. Isn’t it a shameful thing for a full-grown woman to 
spend hours over a lot of heathenish china figures? Of 
dogs, mind you, too. If it was anything else but dogs!” 


” 
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“Hello, Miss Anna, I’m so glad to see you,”’ said Ma- 
tilda genuinely. “I was telling Mr. Spear about the time 
Louisa Howes and I tied ourselves together before we went 
to Sunday school so you couldn't put us in separate chairs. 
Do you remember it?” 

Miss Spear smiled gently, because she always did smile 
when greeting people and not because she recalled any 
humor in the memory. 

“Come out to the kitchen with me, Matilda, and we'll 
have a cup of tea. And I’ve been hearing such nice things 
about you, away in New York, and in business for your- 
self. Interior decorating, isn’t it? That is splendid. Do 
you like it?’”’ 

“I do like it,” said Miss Munty; ‘and tell me, Miss 
Anna, what are these china dogs of yours Mr. Spear was 
talking about?’”’ She saw a slight change of expression go 
over Miss Spear’s face and feared she had hurt her. ‘ But 

















They Were the Fairy Tates 

She Had Never Heard and 

the Cradle Songs She Had 
Never Hummed 


maybe you'd rather not 
talk about them.” 

“Of course, Matilda. I 
suppose papa is right. But 
it’s just a foolishness of 
mine. I like them, you see, 
and have liked them for 
quite a long time.” . 

“Are they those wonderful Staffordshire-pottery dogs?” 
cried Miss Munty, eager to show that her decorating 
knowledge was broad. ° 

“Staffordshire? I don’t know. I really don’t know 
anything about them. I just like them, you see. They're 
sort of pretty. That is, if you like that sort of thing.” 

“Oh, may I see them? I looked around the parlor, but 
didn’t see any.” 

“Certainly, Matilda. They’re all upstairs. 
get at them there. He doesn’t like them.” 

In the upper hall, Matilda Munty stood surrounded 
by bookcases and shelves full of the assorted dogs. She 
caught her breath in examining them, and the shop win- 
dows of Madison Avenue and the smart Forties came back 
to her. There were no fakes here. Matilda knew that there 
were modern reproductions of these figures, for more than 
one wholesaler had offered her the choice of his importa- 
tions fresh from the kilns of Czecho-Slovakia, which enter- 
prising state had been keen to profit by the American 
vogue for such quaint objects. But the dogs here had the 
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Papa can't 
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rarely smooth glazed surfaces of old wares, and not the 
rougher ones of only yesterday’s firing. 

“Why, Miss Anna, these are beautiful! Take this one 
here. There’s no mark on it, but I’d be willing to swear it 
is Whieldon. And that one’s Chelsea, I knew. See those 
sweet little flowers on its collar!" : 

Miss Spear expanded a little before an appreciation 
which she had never realized she missed, She opened and 
closed her fingers many times. 

“Whieldon? What is that? 
maker?” 

“I’m sure it is, Miss Anna. It’s very rare to find any 
potter’s mark on a dog, but the feel of that is a complete 
identification.” 

Thus started the education of Anna Spear. Glory, or 
something akin to it, radiated from her as she Listened to 
Matilda; as she heard that important people for many 
years had been attracted to china dogs, had 
made lifelong hobbies of them; that even a prime 
minister of England had found his relaxation in 
his search for them. She failed to be deeply im- 
pressed on léarning that dogs less fine than hers 
brought unreasonable prices throughout the land 
She considered that a natural tribute to them. 

During the closing minutes of her lecture Ma- 
tilda Munty hesitated thoughtfully a number of 
times. But when she had finished she took her 
courage in both hands. 

“Don't think me horrid, will you, Miss Anna, 
but wouldn’t you sell me some of your dogs? I'd 
love to have them, because I know these are 
genuine. Please don’t get mad at me.” 

‘*Mad?”’ questioned Miss 
Spear slowly. “I was just going 
to ask ” For the first time in 
her years diplomacy consciously 
governed Miss Anns. She didn’t 
finish her intended remark 
“Why, I don’t know, Matilda. If 
it would please you se much | 
might let you have some. Just 
tell me what you think they ‘are 
worth—the ones you want." 

Enthusiasm over her find in- 
clined Miss Munty to unques- 
tioned liberality. She selected 
ten pairs of dogs and looked at 
them in appraisement. 

“T think it would be fair, Miss 
Anna, if I gave you three hundred 
dollars for these.’ 

Years of a native stolidity prof- 
ited Anna Spear. She didn’t bat 
an eyelash. 

“T didn’t want to sell as many 
as that, Matilda, but would it be 
all right if Here Misa Spear 
paused and calculated. Two hun- 
dred and twenty-five doilars and 
the thirty-five dollars she had, 
made ten dollars more than she 
needed. “‘Would it be all right 
if you took eight pairs for two 


Is it the name of the 


hundred and twenty-five dol 
lars?” 
“But that's not enough. Hight 


pairs at thirty dollars the pair is 
two hundred and forty dollars.” 


“It’s all right, Matilda. It's 
all I need. I mean, I'm quite 
happy this way.” 

A Later Matilda departed with 


her dogs carried in a large basket 
She left by the back door so Mr 
y Spear might not become aware of 

what wenton. Miss Anna insisted 

on the point. She did not intend 

that her father should revile her 
inconsistency of purpose concerning the objects he despised 
The following evening after supper, when it was time for 
her to leave her dogs and come downstairs again, Anna 
Spear brought a check with her. She handed it to her 
brother. 

“Here's a check for the money, Victor. I had Mr 
Tucker at the bank make it direct to the Hillside Country 
Club. Nobody but the club can cash it.” 

There was no sneer in her voice. She merely stated a 
natural precautionary fact. 

“H'm!” groaned Hunniwell Spear, looking sharply at 
his daughter. ‘Where'd you get it?” 

“That doesn’t make any difference, papa.” 

Victor ceased working his jaws for a moment. 

“Thank you, Anna. I’ll-—of course I'll pay it back 
soon. I’ve a couple of little things under way that should 
put us on Easy Street or I'm no judge.” 

Anna merely looked at her brother dumbly 
words to offer for such prospects. 
(Continued on Page 182) 
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Column 


The light of love—the purity of grace, 
The mind, the maszic breathing from 
her face."’ BYRON 


Early in November theatres 
be showing ‘‘The Rose of 
Pavia,’ a tender romance, with Paris 
as a background, starring MARY 
PHILBIN, assisted by JOHN SAIN- 
POLIS, DOROTHY REVIER, 
ROBERT CAIN, GINO GARRADO 
and others. This is an Irving Cum- 
mings production and a U: riversal Jewel. 
The story is from the celebrated French 
novel, * Mitsi.”” Please be sure to see 
it and write me your opinion. 


will 





MARY PHILBIN 


Later on, you will be able 


to see “K—The Unknown,”’ 
starring VIRGINIA VALLI, with an 
excellent cast headed by PERCY 


MARMONT, and including MAR- 
GUERITA FISHER, MAURICE 
RYAN, FRANCIS FEENEY and 
others. This picture is founded on 
Mary Roberts Rinehart's best known 
novel, ““K." It is a Universal Jewei. 


“FILM PROGRESS,” official 
publication of the National Com- 
mittee for Better Films, mentions 
**Wine,"’ Universal's fine romance 
founded on the bootlegging traffic, as 
‘a strong story with entirely legitimate 
propaganda which is successfully car 
ried out.” This is a very urmusual pic 
ture—is full of thrills and entertaining 
and proper for the whoie family. 


Watch for HOOT GIB- 
SON in ‘’ The Ridin’ Kid from 
Powder River,”’ a clean, fast-riding, 
open-air picture full of laughs and 
thrilling scenes. Have you seen any of 
the Champion JACK DEMPSEY pic- 
tures ~or VIRGINIA VALLI in “‘The 
Signal Tower,"* or ‘The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame,” or REGINALD 
DENNY in “The: Fast V'orker,”’ or 
“Merry Go Round’? They are all 
successes. Don't miss them. And 
write me your opinion 


Universa! Pictures booklet 
sent you on request 


: ‘ 
( ari Laenmle 
; President 


(To be continued next week) 


UNIVERSAL 
PICTURES) 


1600 Broadway, New York City | 
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TRAVEL AT YOUR OWN RISK 


“All jake!” says. Jim. Then he turned to 
that Mr. Raus. “Say, Elmer, you seem to 
know a lot about this man’s country. How 
come?” 

“ Automobile business,” says he. “I’m 
with the Climber agency. That is, maybe 
lam. Well, anyways, I was, and I may 
be yet.” 


“Holy Moses!” says Jim. ‘Don’t you 


| know whether you are or not?” 


| know, 


| I'm depressed about it. 


‘*Moses?” says Elmer. “Say, d’you 
he always did speak well of you! 
No-—yes, I’m their sales manager. But I 
don’t know for how long. Matter of fact, 
And if I lose my 
job it’s going to be a serious matter. You 
see, there’s a little girl waiting for me back 


| home.” 


“I get you!” says Jim with a sympa- 
thetic signal to the waiter. “But what's 
the trouble, old hoss?”’ 

“It’s a fire engine,” says Elmer, “ You 
see, I'm with one of the biggest motor- 
sales agencies in the islands. We've got one 
rival, Pasquito, a native, over in the Intra- 
muros, the old walled city. Well anyway, 
every scrap of business one or the other 


| gets out here counts like the very devil, 


because naturally the market is limited. 
Well, | got wind through a friend in polities 
here that the city was going to kick out the 


| old horses and buy a first-class modern fire 


engine, and so, thinking I was a wise guy, 
I went ahead and ordered one out from the 
States,” 

“Must of cost quite a piece of change,” 
says Jim. 

“Well, I'll say it did!" Elmer answered. 
“That big red-and-gold baby set my con- 
cern back more jack then you would imag- 


| ine. This is a long ways from home and the 


money that commences where f. o. b.’s ini- 
tials leave off, is round numbers, meaning a 
coupla extra noughts. Well, the boss was 
away for his health at the time, and I done 
it on my own responsibility, which didn’t 
look responsible at all. It looked like a 
snap, because this friend of mine was go- 
ing to tip me off the minute the appropria- 
tion went through, and I was to drive right 
up with the engine in one hand and the con- 
tract in the other. I'll admit we was both 
kind of ginned up at the time we thought 
of it, but even so it was good dope. The 
only trouble was that this friend of mine 
went up to Baguio on a trip, and the minute 
he was gone the appropriation went through, 
and Pasquito, our rival, got the order. My 
engine came one steamer too late. And 
now it’s parked there in our garage as a per- 
manent fixture.” 

“Gee, that’s a crime!” 


says Jim. “But 


| why can’t you move it? Ever try this place 


} 


| says Elmer. 


| going out with the boys. 


Bang-go?’ 

‘You don’t understand these islands,” 
“Why, the Baguio outfit 
wouldn’t even come and look at it! There 
was a market for one engine and it’s cov- 
ered. I can’t sell the thing, and if I don’t 
I’m going to lose my job, and there’s that 
~~ irl back home 

Well, I could see pretty plain where 
them two was going to be at it indefinitely, 
and I could foretell that Jim would pretty 
soon be holding me to my suggestion about 
could feel it 
so many vices in 


coming on. They ha 


| common no wonder they was friends! And 


| clean white linen suit, 


believe me, I was right, for no sooner was 
Jim and me in our rooms overlooking the 
Luneta, the big open plaza on the edge of 
the sparkling blue water, then Jim pulled 
the very line I was looking for. 

“Say, Marie,” says he, struggling into a 
“vou don’t care if 
I'm not here to dinner tonight, do you? 
I thought I'd go out with Elmer. He’s going 
to have some of the boys ffom home around 
at his place for a little game.’ 

“Of course I don’t care,” I says, register- 
ing indifference, but with a quick pang in 
spite of | had been expecting just this. ‘If 


| you want to go out with that big bum, go 


ahead !"’ 

“Elmer is a darn good feller, 
“IT thought you'd like him.” 

“You always did think peculiar things,”’ 
says |. “I think he’s a wild hawk. Goes 
and gets tight and buys a fool fire engine! 
No wonder he's worried over his job. No 
good ever came of such actions yet, James 
Smith. 4“) 

“By getting pickled he certainly ot him- 
| self ditto,” says Jim foolishly. ‘“‘ However, 
it was a good idea while it lasted. Well, 
anyways I'm off. Don't wait up for me, 


says Jim. 





(Continued from Page 38) 


sweetness, and have a pleasant evening 
yourself.”” 

He give me a kiss and was gone, and I 
finished dressing slowly, looking out of my 
window at the tropic night. It was like a 
black velvet costume trimmed with stars 
which the island had put on for the eve- 
ning. A fresh cool breeze swept gently in 
from the Pacific, and the lights of the fleet 
danced in the bay. From beyond the old 
wall of the Spanish city over to the left 
come strange noises; cries a person couldn’t 
understand, half gay, half mournful. A 
wagon drawn by a clumsy water buffalo 
lumbered past, and two Filipino girls in 
enormous thin sleeves and long trains 
stopped and chatted in Spanish and the 
patch of light just below my windows, while 
from downstairs come the gay hum of the 
big tourist crowd off our boat, and the music 
of a good jazz band. Dozens of American 
naval officers in white uniforms was walk- 
ing about in the crowd on the Luneta just 
like they do in musical shows back home; 
and take it one way and another, it looked 
like everybody in Manila was out for a gay 
time this evening with one exception. There 
is few things more lonesome than a night 
in the tropics in fine weather with a moon 
coming up, and none less likely to remain 
lonesome. But I couldn't realize this in 
advance, and when I went in to kiss Junior 
good night all I was thinking was to the 
general effect of poor little fatherless boy, 
you and your poor deserted mother, and 
etc., the way any wife will under the cir- 
cumstances. 

Ma had a sick headache and refused to 
come downstairs. She had been eating a 
lot on the boat, and getting no exercise, and 
I had been after her, but in vain, to reduce. 
She couldn’t even get into her steamer 
chair any more, she was that wide; but no 
insult could make her cut down on her food 
and now she was propped up behind the 
cloud of white mosquito netting on the 
huge bed, and in a complaining mood. 

“Il dunno what makes me feel so sick,” 
says she, ‘unless it’s looking at them water 
buffaloes that they run the wagons with out 
here—them big aberine things with a 
few hairs on the chin and a kind of clumsy 
gayness. I tell you, daughter, I hate to 
see them. They look kinda like me, and 
they remind me I am getting old.” 

“No, ma,” I says, soothing, ‘it’s more 
likely them three mangosteen sundaes you 
said you ate. If only you would diet a little 
you'd look better in no time. Now just go to 
sleep and get a good night’s rest, and you'll 
wake up feeling like a two-year-old.” 

Then I fixed the mosquito netting for her, 
and in all my white lace loveliness I went 
gently and sadly downstairs, without a date 
in the world. 

Well, when I come out into the great gay 
lobby of the hotel I thought maybe Rowlie 
would be around and I couid eat with him. 
But all the signs of Rowlie was a note in my 
box saying he was off for Baguio and for us 
to start after him not later than Monday 
and he was ours hastily. 

Well, that was another blow; but smiling 
bravely, I turned*away from the desk look- 
ing like the Queen of Hearts, but feeling 
more like the trey of clubs, thinking maybe 
I would of done better to of ordered my 
dinner upstairs where in privacy I would be 
free to enjoy my misery in full. And then, 
just as I was about to pass through this 
merry throng in which I had no part, who 
would catch sight of me but the manager 
of the cruise, and he come up smiling. 

“Oh, Miss La Tour, one moment, 
please!” says he. “I know you are awfully 
busy, but there are some boys here from 
the newspapers who are wild to interview 
you. Cc ould you spare a few seconds right 
away? 

‘Why, yes, if it doesn’t take too long,” 
I says in a bright-and-gay-I’m-on-my-way 
sort of voice, and then I tore myself loose 
from doing nothing at all for a few precious 
moments and went with Mister Manager 
over to where a nice attractive-looking lot 
of boys was standing, and with them was 
the navy lieutenant I had especially no- 
ticed on the veranda during the afternoon. 
He give a start when he saw me sailing up, 
but he didn’t make any great effort to 
escape. Quite to the other hand, he stuck 
it out while the boys was being introduced, 
and finally the manager had to turn to him 
and say and this, Miss La Tour, is Lieu- 
tenant — what is the name? with a question- 
ing look for the finish. 





3 Walley,” says he. “ King Walley is my 
name. 
“‘ Delighted,”’ I murmured, and he says 


the same, and he didn’t move off when the 
manager did, but stuck around, his eyes 
fastened on me in a way made me realize 
the operation wasn’t exactly painful to 
him, and this made me feel a little better 
while the boys asked me a few simple ques- 
tions to the effect did I think we ought to 
keep the Philippines? What did I think of 
the present administration of them? Was I 
in favor of prohibition? Would Germany 
ever come back, and how’ did Pres. Coo- 
lidge feel about Lenine? To which I, of 
course, replied that I loved Manila, that it 
certainly was a beautiful city, that it had 
been one of my lifelong ambitions to come 
there, and that I thought there was finer 
men in the American Navy then in any 
other in the world. 

And then finally the boys says thank you 
very much this will be in the morning edi- 
tions and beat it away to write up my start- 
ling words while they was as yet hot. 
Lieut. Walley and I stood there a moment, 
each of us not knowing where we stood, 
outside, I mean, of realizing it was the 
hotel lobby. He took a deep breath. 

“You can’t imagine,” says he, “what it 
means to meet a girl from home. And you, 
of all people! You see, I know you well, 
from the screen, and you may laugh, but 
I’ve been in love with you for years.” 

I did laugh then, but the conventional 
remark, which many a fan before him had 
cracked the same thing, was comforting to 
me this evening. ; 

“You're real kind,” I says, smiling. 
‘And I imagine you fellers do get kind of 


homesick for the home folks. Have you 
been out here long?”’ 
“Nearly two years,” says he; “on and 


off, you know. Drifting about Java, the 
Straights and so forth. But I'll be getting 
home next year.” 

“Tt’s a long time to wait.” 

“Yes,” says he. ‘‘Of course it’s beautiful 
out here and all that, but ” He made 
a gesture registering yes, we don’t like it 
so good. 

We stood kind of embarrassed for a 
moment, and then we commenced to laugh. 

“I’m going to take the chance,” says he. 
“Are you dining with someone?” 

“T wasn’t,”’ I says, returning the twinkle 
in his eye. ‘‘But maybe I am now. Go on 
and tell me.”’ 

“You are!” he says. “My heaven, what 
a piece of luck! This is too wonderful. 
Shall we eat here, or would you like to go 
over to the Army and Navy Club?” 

“TIT guess we'd better make it here,” [| 
says, the thought of Jim coming into my 
head. I am not accustomed to going out 
to dinner with other men, see, and eo 
realized Jim was not accustomed to having 
me do it nor would he be exactly likely to 
encourage the habit if he knew. But I also 
thought oh well if he goes out and leaves me 
alone what can he expect and other excuses 
which if not original was at least good 
enough to kid myself with. 

Well, I had always heard where a hot 
climate makes fast workers, but until this 
evening I had never realized that I might 


be hit with it myself. The lieut. led me out. 


on the big immense veranda where the 
crowd was giving the appearance of having 
the time of their life. He found a small 
table in a corner where, over a hedge of 
night-blooming serious, we could see the 
ocean out of which a slow moon was com- 
ing, heavy and gelden. As I took my place 
and the lieut. ordered a swell dinner, I felt 
that maybe there was a kick left in life for 
me after all—by which I mean, of course, a 
kick out of it not against it. I felt a lit- 
tle scared and guilty, but I was also sore 
at Jim, and I soothed my consciousness by 
thinking oh well, this is the tropics, people 
act different out here, it is my duty to be 
nice to one of our Navy far from home, 
they are our defenders, and etc., and by 
this time the lieut. had leaned his elbows 
on the table towards me, wrapped his feet 
around the legs of his chair to keep him 
from slipping, and gave all other symptoms 
of settling down for the evening. 

I certainly didn’t deliberately start out 
for any such thing, but I will say my own 
heart commenced fluttering quite a lot as 
I snuggled down to my side of the table and 
let a real sweet glance slide over to him 
across my half of the iced mango. 

(Continued on Page 48) 









































































Buick Motor Cars, each with 
every one of the well known 
Buick features, are now offered 
at these new values. 


Standard Sixes 


Open Models 
2-pass. Roadster . ° ° $1150 
5-pass. Touring . : ® 1175 

Closed Models 
5-pass. Double Service Sedan $1475 
5-pass. Sedan ‘ ° ‘ 1665 
4-pass. Coupe. . ° 1565 
2-pass. Double Service Coupe 1375 

Enclosed Open Models 
(With Heaters) 


2-pass. Roadster. ° ° $1190 
5-pass. Touring . . . 1250 


Master Sixes 


Open Models 


2-pass. Roadster . > . $1365 
5-pass. Touring . ° ° 1395 
7-pass. Touring . « 6 1625 
3-pass. Sport Roadster . a 1750 
4-pass. Sport Touring . P 1800 


Closed Models 


}-pass. Sedan é ‘ - $2225 
7-pass. Sedan > P ° 2425 
5-pass. Brougham Sedan P 2350 
3-pass. Country Club Special 2075 
4-pass. Coupe ° pe ° 2125 
7-pass. Limousine. . . 2525 
TownCar . ° . 2925 


Enclosed Open Medels 
(With Heaters) 
2-pass. Roadster . - $1400 
5-pass. Touring . . ° 1475 
7-pass. Touring .« ‘ ‘ 1700 
All prices f.0.b. Buick Factories 
Government Tax to be added 


THE SATURDAY 


WHEN 
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Buick Owners — 
find their cars as comfortable 
as they are safe and powerful. 
This ine is provided not 
alone by fine cushions and 
tufted upholstery, but by 
special Buick spring suspen~ 
sion, even balance . low-pressure 
tires ~ and excellence of con- 
struction which characterizes 


Buick throughout. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 






BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, 














One thing 
everyone wants 
in a raincoat 


and only one way to be 
sure of getting it 


N° matter what style or type of 
4 raincoat you buy, there's one 


big thing you want te know 


Will it stay waterproof? 
Phe quality that ke 
waterproof is hidden—it's inbuilt. 
Even expert examination will seldom 
it deper ds aot only on the 
grade of materials used but on the 


eps a raincoat 


reveal! it 


way the rubber and fabric are joined 
on painstaking manufacture. 





That is why the on'y guarantee of 
real raincoat protecuen is the name 
on the coat and the reputation of the 
maker~and why thousands of peo- 
ple today have learned to rely on the 
name “U.S.” Raynster. 

“US.” Raynsters are made with all 
the skill and expenence of the largest 
rubber organization in the world, Every 
inch of a “U.S.” Raynsrer is backed by 
laver on layer of high grace rubber. Every 
veam is reinforced, 

“U.S.” Raynsters are a complete line of 
raincoats—from rugged rubber-surface 
oats to smart tweeds and cashmeres with 
the rubber hidden inside | 

The “U.S.” Raynster label is on every 
coat. Tt will pay you to look for rt. 

Our little booklet enticled, “A Scotch- 
man Started It,” will he!p you to distin 
guish raincoat quality. Mailed free to 
you. Address Dept. X, 1790 Broadway, 


New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 
, Yy \ 
S Cy) 
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| didn’t say much. 


| kind of golden haze about him, 
| heart would pretty near leap out of my 


THE SATURDAY 


(Continued from Page 46) 

**Men are not the only ones can feel lone- 
some out here,”’ I says. 

“ But surely you are never that,” 

“Tam, though,” says I, sighing. 
bly so at times.” 

“Then, by heaven, you never are going 
to be again!” says he, the thermometer 

oing up preciptable, “I know you'll think 
i insane, but I told you the truth just 
now out in the lobby.” 

* About what?” 

“About being crazy over you,” says he, 
leaning closer and getting a stronger toe 
hold on the legs of his chair. ‘Of course, 
until tonight you have just been a kind of 
dream to me-—a beautiful shadow. But I 
have seen that shadow on the screen again 
and again. And now that I meet you and 
find that you are even better oh, I say, 
you can % imagine how I feel!” 

‘Nonsense!"’ I says feebly. But the 
actual fact was he couldn't imagine how I 
felt, either. It was exciting, I'll tell the 
world, and it kind of went to my head. 
The next sentence sent me right for the 
ceiling. 

a think you could make me absolutely 
happy,” he says, just like that. 

“Don’t, please!” I says, my heart pound- 


sa 8 he, 
“ Terri- 


ing. “T’m married!” 
h 


ere was a brief shocked silence while 
the waiter changed the plates. Then when 
he had left us alone with our crawfish, the 
lieut. sprung a new one—-a regular tor 

“So am I,” says he. Well, all I coul 
him was a look. “ My wife doesn't under- 
stand me,” he added. 

“T know how that can be,” says I slowly. 
“Some people think only about what they 
want; never of what you would like.” 

“Remarkable!” says he. “You must 
have had the same sort of thing to endure.” 

“All men are selfish,” I says sadly. 

“Not all of them,” 


“It’s certainly terrible,” says I, “the 
way some women don’t appreciate a good 
man when they have him, when there are 


| a lot of girls in this world that would give 
| pretty near any thing for him.’ 


“My Lord!” says he. “Little woman, 
just think you're having brains and beauty 
both! You are wonderful!” 

“Hush!” says I. ‘You mustn’t say 
that!” 

“Why not?” says he. “You are! Teil 
me, are you happy with your husband?” 

I give a long sigh and looked modestly 
and romantically at the fried fish the waiter 
just then brought, and by the time he went 
away again I had prodded myself with re- 
membering how Jim had deliberately gone 
out with that bum and left me all alone my 
very first evening in a strange tropical 
country and so anything I did was his own 
fault. 

“Is anyone happy?” I says with a sigh. 

“Ah,” says he, “I knew it! Where is 
your husband tonight?” 

“How do I know?” I says bitterly, yet 
with even then a little twinge that told me 
this wasn’t fair to Jim. ‘How do I know? 
He went out with a man-—-an old pal.” 

“And leaves you to dine — Says 
the lieut. “Good heavens! Why, if I had a 
wife like you, I'd never want to leave her!” 

“T think men and wives had ought to 
take their good times together,” I says in a 


| low voice. 


“You mean that the right man and the 
right woman are enough for each other,” 
says he, dropping his voice too. ‘The 

world could go by and they would be in- 
different. It has always been my dream to 
have a wife whom I could be with always.” 

“That's certainly the way it ought to 
be,” I says. “Where is your wife now?” 

“Back home,” says he. There was 


| another time lapse while the waiter brought 


fresh pineapple. 

“I see,” I says when he had gone again. 
And I said it in one of those tones where it 
could mean a lot more, maybe to the effect 
poor man, so she don’t care enough for a 
splendid duke like you to come out here 
and be with you. 

Later we went and walked out on the 
Luneta and looked at the water, but we 
All the time I kept 
thinking about how years ago Jim used to 
pull that same identical line about us being 
all in all to each other and how he was 
never going to want to go anywheres with- 
out me, and now he was on the jump. And 
I thought about how once I used to five ina 
and my 


body when I saw him coming, or when he 
touched my hand, and now he as a rule 





says he, eager. ‘‘ Not’ 
| if they have the right woman.” 
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only touched it to say you need a manicure 
or something, and the golden haze was 
mostly gone, only coming back now and 
then when we had just forgave each other 
or thought maybe we was going to lose each 
other, or Junior was ailing, or some such 
thing. 

Now I do not believe in alibis, but I am 
interested in the truth, and any married 
persons if they will read carefully over this 
that is coming will admit that some funny 
things will happen in the best regulated 
marriages. And if they have never in a 
married life of several years had their 
thoughts kind of skid a little when their 
husband has got them sore at him, and 
somebody else has been all of a sudden kind 
and romantic, they are either out of luck or 
an awful liar. 

Well, for a long time I and Lieutenant 
Walley stood on the edge of the Luneta 
looking at the water and not saying a word. 
The moon had come up in that disturbing 
way it has, and behind us gay parties or 
loving couples as the case might be, flew by 
in cars along the Dewey Boulevard, a great 
long and beautiful driveway, very popular 
at night. The Army and Navy Club was all 
lit up and uniforms and laughter circulated 
from there. It was, as the subtitles have it, 
a magic scene, and liable to get anybody a 
little crazy. It hit the both of us that way, 
I guess. Anyways pretty ae soon the lieut., 
which by this time I was calling him you, 
well, he turned to me with pee a serious 
look on his face that it give me a grain of 
sense, 

“Tt is late,” I says. “and I think I better 
be going back to the hotel. He may be gone 
all night, but I will be there waiting, which 
that is my unhappy duty.” 

“One moment!” says he. “Poor child, 
of course you must do the right thing. I will 
take you back direct] re e must Both do 
the right thing. I must see you to- 
morrow. I wil ie at target practice in the 
morning, but will you meet me for lunch— 
at the club?” 

“IT don’t know,” I says. 

“Try,” says he. “One o’ciock. We will 
have to have a plain talk about what this 
really means. I believe it is serious and I 
hope you do.” 

Well, at that I commenced to cry. Life 
with Jim wasn’t perfect, lots of the glam- 
ours was gone, and I hadn’t ever expected 
a real grown-up man to talk like this to 
me again. I wondered if maybe I and Jim 
hadn’t made a awful mistake, and that in 
a case of real true love the golden haze 
wouldn't of lasted every minute, even while 
the other party brushed their teeth, and 
in spite of toweling bath robes and sore 
throats. Maybe after all there was such a 
thing as a love that kept you walking 
around without touching the ground; the 
kind which every woman hopes for, where 
you and he will never get down to the 
brass tacks of life much less to quarreling 
because you ain’t attentive enough to 
each other. 

Lieutenant Walley patted my hand and 
would of followed it up only I wouldn’t let 
him. And I wouldn’t say if I would meet 
him for lunch or not, because I by this time 
had mentally decided to give Jim one more 
chance. If he asked me to go anywheres 
with him tomorrow I would turn the lieut. 
down. So I merely says no no we mustn’t, 
I don’t know! And he says, I believe it is 
fate; our meeting must of been fate, and 
nobody can escape fate. And then I beat it 
back to my room at the hotel, afraid Jim 
might of got there first and at the same 
time afraid he hadn't. 

Well, the room was as empty as asuburban 
kitchen and as lonesome looking. Florida, 
my Southern maid, had laid out my stuff 
and all was disgustingly neat and peaceful. 
The room looked like Jim wouldn’t be home 
for hours if at all, and yet I realized I had 
better hurry and make up my mind what 
kind of an act and negligee I would put 
on—a gay attractive one, and be found 
smilingly awaiting his entrance, a book, if 
I could find one, in my hand? Or would it 
be better dope for me to be discovered in 
my old wrapper, face downward, sobbing 
on the bed? And while I was standing with 
unsteady feet where family joy and quar- 
rels meet, a whistle came down the hall, 
—— fairly friendly, and in another 
minute Jim walked in chipper as a chip off 
the old block—the center block on Forty- 
second West, N. Y. C., U. S. A., popula- 
tion 7,000,000. 

“Hello!” says he. “Just come up?” 
Then before I could answer him he went 
right on. “Say,” says he, “I had a peach 
of an evening. Say, I wish you would see 
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Elmer’s place some time. Good crowd, too. 
I wanner tel) you about the handI held——”’ 

“T dined downstairs,” I says, because he 
hadn’t bothered to ask me, or if I’d had a 
pleasant evening or anything. It never 
seemed to even come in his head that I 
might of been asked out myself and his 
being so sure got me off him again at once, 
even though I had kind of weakened when 
he first come in so natural and gay. But 
this one went right over. 

“Yeh!” says he, getting ready for bed. 
“Lemme tell you about this hand, Marie. 
Gee! I haven’t had such a big evening in 
a long time. Well, about this hand —— 

While he was telling me all about this big 
hand he had held on this big evening when 
he had such a big time I wasn’t listening 
much but kept thinking huh, dumb-bell, 
you are not the only one held a big hand 
this evening, or could of if they had wished, 
and maybe you don’t realize what a neg- 
lected wife is up against, and all men don’t 
prefer getting away from their wife, I could 
tell you! But Jim didn’t notice a thing, 
although I am sure my fans would of in a 
second realized I was registering ‘“‘a pain in 
the heart that dumb lips bravely hid,’’ or 
some such subtitle. No, Jim merely says 
well good night old girl call me up but don’t 
call me down, or some such dumb crack, 
and pulled the cover over his head, leaving 
me to lay awake and think for half the 
night; well for half an hour, anyways. 

he next morning bright and early, be- 
tween hot rainstorms, Elmer turned up and 
took Jim away to show him this fool fire 
engine. Jim never said a word about me 
going along, but only that he wouldn’t be 
back to lunch. Which left me feeling so de- 
serted that I was ready to fall on the first 
neck come my way. SoI sent a note to the 
neck I knew about saying I will be there, 
and then went out with ma and Junior and 
ma’s friend Mrs. McKinney from our boat 
and Kansas oy & But while we was seeing 
Manila I was thinking more of the Amer- 
ican Navy, a little worried about last night 
now that I saw it in the clear light of day. 

Well, ma had got over her sick headache 
but not her feeling about these water buffa- 
loes, and they had her on the jump all morn- 
ing. The narrow winding streets was pretty 
well filled when ma and they tried to pass. 

“’S a funny thing, Mary,” ma whispered 
to me when she had just ducked away from 
one of them into the doorway of a Spanish 
shop, and pretty near fallen on a bale of 
fancy straw hats. ‘“’S a funny thing, but 
last night I thought them caribou looked 
like me, but today I see where they are a 
whole lot more like Mrs. McKinney.” 

“Ma, why on earth do you bother so over 
them animals?” I says. Ma gives me a 
solemn look as she grabbed up a half dozen 
of these hats—hats of a kind none but a 
thoroughly good woman would wear and 
which I suppose she was buying to take 
home to folks she didn’t like. Well any- 
ways, she selected six of the worst, had 
them rolled and stuck in little bamboo con- 
tainers, shaking ae head real serious. 

“Daughter,” s she, “every town in 
America ought hay ave one of them beasts 
on exhibition all the time as a warning to 
women approachin’ forty. I only wisht I 
had met up with the sight of one before it 
was too late.” 

“It’s never too late to diet, ma,” I says. 
She only kept on shaking her head. 

“You don’t know what you're talking 
about,” says she. “‘When you get to be 
my age you won't be so ready to give up 
what pleasures you got left.” 

Well, just then Mrs. McKinney give a 
call to come across the street and look at 
some perfectly exquisite hand-embroidered 
eases for putting away hand embroidery 
and some hand-embroidered foot-warmer 
covers, and a lot of other useful articles, and 
of course we went over and from then on to 
a few other shops. 

Now it is a remarkable fact that in Ma- 
nila and other parts of these Philippines 
there is practically no trash for sale; no 
tourist junk like we had been offered in 
every other country so far. And I per- 
sonally myself want to say right now that it 
is a great credit to the folks there. 

And another thing which I would like to 
give it a little free advertising is how nice 
these native people are. They have got a 
smile that would go right to your heart and 
they use it freely, to strangers and all; they 
have got a straight look in their eye, and a 
lot of politeness and consideration. They 
are of course of mixed blood, and up to when 
I seen them I had always an idea where, 
when people were that, why they must be a 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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What 
should 


an after-shaving 


‘ 
preparation do? 


~CIENCE says: —“‘First of all, 
it should conserve the natural 
moisture of the skin.” 

The freshly-shavenskinshould 
have its moisture retained. To 
absorb and dissipate this mois- 
cure, as many preparations recom- 
mended for after shaving do, is to 
oppose a very important finding 
of the physiological chemist. 

Aqua Velva is made on a mod- 
ern, scientific formula and express- 
ly for after-shaving use. Its first and 
chief service is to conserve the 
natural moisture of the skin. 
But it does much more: 


cools, soothes, protects the skin 

feels good when you put it on 

— gives first aid to litdle nicks and cuts 
delights with a man’s kind of fragrance 








Before you buy, let us send you 
FREE, a liberal Trial Bottle. We have 
made numberless thousands of con- 
verts this way. 

Only a few drops are required for | 





an application, making the cost al- | 
most nothing per day. 

Large 5-ounce bottle 50c (60c in 
Canada). By mail postpaid on receipt 
of price if your dealer is out of it. 


Williams 
Aqua Velva 


for use after shaving 


(By the makers of Williams Shaving Soaps) 
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Try it—FREE 


We'll gladiy send you a free "150-drop” test bottle of 
Aqua Valve Fill in your name and address below and 
mail to The J. B. Williams Co., Dept, Q, Glastonbury, 
Coon. (Canada: St. Perrick Street, Monereal) 
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| to be able to jum 
| kale. Naturally these islands is only going 


(Continued from Page 48) 
pretty poor lot. But it seems in the Philip- 
pines the folks have taken only the best 
characteristics from both sides. They are 
small mg ay bs but believe me, what there 
is of them is absolutely O. K. 

With almost the richest as yet untouched 
natural resources in the world, they don’t 
give a darn for money; at least certainly not 
the way Americans would. And if America 
ever decides that the Philippines belongs to 
them, or that we will at least keep them on, 
say, a ninety-nine-year lease. believe me a 
bunch of people who do care for it are going 
in and make a heap of 


to be a expense to us so long as no American 
capitalist is willing todevelop the place; and 
nobody is going to be such a boob as go out 
there and sink their money in any territory 
which they can’t tell from day to day who 
it is going to belong to, and I wouldn’t 
either. The most expensive thing in busi- 
ness is indecision, and I guess that goes for 
government too. And that is my idea about 
the Philippines. 

Well anyways, this shopping trip ma and 
Mrs. McKinney had me dragged on, and 
which I was dragging Junior on, the way a 
mother has to past shop windows and etc. 
commenced to look like there was no end 
to it. They got wicker chairs out to Bilibad 


| Jail, sets of Spanish jewelry, earrings, ring 


and pin to match, and huge celluloid combs. 
Junior got brightly painted wooden shoes 
in the Yacco market, and I got nervous. 
The time for that darn luncheon date of 
mine was getting closer, and the more I 
thought of it the more it had me upset. 
by now wasn't sure whether I wanted to go, 
or did I want never to see the lieut. again. 
One thing was plain and that was he was 
really crazy over me, and dead serious about 
it, and it was going to be dreadful hard to 
hurt his feelings. For a while I stood think- 
ing in the middle of Manila in the bright, 
damp heat, with the unheeding rene 
clattering by on their wooden mules, an 
eventually this was the conclusion I come 
to: That I would go to the luncheon date 
and tell him, gently and understandingly, 


| that I was through. And as long as I was, 


I might as well leave him be yon remap d 
happy in the thought I was making a big 
sacrifice. I could just imagine him — 
eagerly at the club, scared to death 
wouldr’tshow up, looking around and jump- 
ing up every time a lady come in sight on y 
to sink back disappointed, and all suc 
symptoms of a lonesome man with a bad 
attack of sentimentality. And here I would 
have to walk in and crown the whole busi- 


| ness at a single cruel blow. With a gesture 


of firm decision, I handed Junior over to ma. 

“Ma,” I says, “I got a important lunch- 
eon date, and I’ve got to leave you now. 
Take the kid, will you, and for heaven’s 
sake be careful what you eat, the both of 


you. 

“Oh, we'll be careful,”’ says she—“ care- 
ful we get something good!" And even in 
that troubled moment I couldn’t help but 
ramble an appraising eye over her acreage. 

“Ma, for the love of locomotion, don’t 


| you eat nothing fattening while my eye is 


off you,” I says. At once the smile went 
off her face. 
“T know,” says she with a sigh. “But I 


| ain’t got the moral courage. I don’t believe 


nothing will ever give it to me, either. Not 
in a town where they got preserved man- 
gosteens. A person has got to try the na- 
tive foods in each country, Mary Gilligan, 
or they haven’t properly seen the world!” 

By this time I was calling a callistia, one 
of the native taxis, and they are fully as 
noisy and reckless as the average New 


| York ones, the horse only adding to the 


treuble and racket. I waved to the driver 
to go away, and so he come right over, and 
I bounced in under the cape top and says 
Army and Navy Club pronto, The driver 
understood my Spanish easily and repeated 
it to the horse, and away we went with all 


| the quiet of the traps attachment on a 


mechanical piano. 

Naturally I had arranged so’s to be 
about ten minutes late, but when I dashed 
across the Luneta and up the club steps 
there wasn’t the lieut. waiting breathless on 
the steps. I stood at ease for about ten 
or three minutes, registering an imitation 
of a woman who is accidentally way ahead 
of her date, but inside me was a funny, 
fast-growing feeling of well, I like this! 
Meaning, of course, that I didn’t in the 
least. Ten minutes more staggered by and 
my feelings changed. During them I com- 
menced to develop all the symptoms I had 
thought of the lieut. as undergoing. When 
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I heard a step coming, my heart give a 
anxious leap and I would turn around cnly 
to find it was one of the waiters strolling in 
with soup. When a car stopped outside I 
couldn’t prevent myself getting up tc look, 
but all in vain. I had come to that club 
practically sure I wanted to get rid of Lieu- 
tenant Walley and now that I had I was 
wild, and commenced to feel sorry for my- 
self and think alas, all men are false, trust 
and believe them and they will do you dirt, 
and I might of known better then to be a 
fool again at my time of life. And other per- 
fectly normal if wholly artificial thoughts 
and feelings. 

Well, by the time a half hour was out, 
I commenced to get a feeling inside me that 
was either despair or hunger. So I thought 
well, I guess I will go on over to the hotel 
and take a little nourishment and find out 
which it is. So I made the weak exit that a 
woman who has been stood up on a date 
can’t escape and crossed over to the hotel 
and went up to my room, and when I got 
there I also got a surprise, because sitting 
on the floor fast asleep, his back against 
my door, was a Filipino boy in white duck 
pants, brown legs, straw sandals and a 
shirt of light green mosquito netting with 
red polka dots on it. 

“Hey!” I says in my best Spanish. 
“Hey, John, vamoose! Get up! Chili con 
carne!” 

The boy woke up with a smile and got me 
perfectly. He scrambled to his feet and 
pulled a letter out of his hat. 

“‘La Signora Le Tour Smeeth?” says he. 
“Theese boy wait long time.” 

“Well, just as you say,” says I. “Here, 
give me it, and go take your siesta where it 
belongs.” 

“Si, Signora,”’ says he. 

“Sure I see!’”’ says I. Then I took the 
note into my room and opened it up. It 
says: 


Dear Lovely Lady: A few moments after I 
returned to the ship last night we received 
orders to proceed to Gnatbesam. I will not be 
able to make our date, much to my regret. But 
on my return tomorrow I will call you up at 
once. Devotedly, KING. 


Well, it is a most peculiar thing, but as 
soon as I got this explanation all my inter- 
est in the lieut. melted right away again. 
The very minute I was in a position where 
I was still turning him down, and not him 
me, why, to the deuce with him! You 
probably know exactly what I mean, unless 
you have been entirely out of luck where 
the other sex is concerned. 

This night was the night of our show, and 
so I saw something of my husband on ac- 
count he had to be on the stage with me. 
But having torn around with Elmer like he 
had, he was all wore out by the time the 
show was over, and all he done after was 
eat a lot of the supper which the local man- 
agement and social leaders naturally give 
us, never speaking a word, and when we 
got back to our room went sound asleep in 
the midst of my broken heart, which I was 
telling him all about it, and also telling him 
what a delicate, sensitive thing a woman’s 
soul is, and a man had ought to be careful 
how he handled it. I was crying softly, and 
it should of been very effective work be- 
cause I pretty near believed it myself. But 
all Jim says is uh-uh, yes dear, but for 
heaven's sake pe your soul for the night, 
can’t you, and we'll do the repairs in the 
morning, | off, hon, I’m dead for sleep, 
you always haul out your soul when I need 
my rest. And I says you don’t love me 
like you used to, and he says by Jove 
sometimes you pretty near make that come 
true. 

So I shut up, and left him sleep; but be- 
fore I done so myself I thought oh well 
there are others, you wouldn’t be so cruel if 
you knew what I know, I won't sleep a 
wink all night just for that! And then the 
next thing I realized, the tropical sun was 
making fun of our dark window shades and 
the town was going noisily about its business 
in the brilliant cool of the day. 

I and Jim begun the morning reasonably 
peaceful, over dead-ripe fresh pineapple 
and fresh-roasted coffee from Java, the 
table by an open window in our sittin 
room, the waters of the bay purple an 
jade with dancing whitecaps. 

“Say, sweetness,” says Jim, “what day 
of the week is this?” 

“ Monday, I guess,” I says. 

“I thought so,” says he. “It’s awful 
easy, someways, to lose track of the time 
out here. Funny thing we don’t hear any- 
thing from Rowlie. They ought to be ready 
for us up to this Baguio pretty soon. 
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“Was he going to let us know, or wasn’t 
we just to go right along up tomorrew?”’ 

“Well, if we don’t hear from him I guess 
we'd better go along up tomorrow night,” 
says Jim. “The time is — kind of 
short. And by the way, did you plan any- 
thi rticular for this evening?” 

“Why, no,” says I, my fur getting ready 
to rise. ‘Nothing in particular.” : 

“Then you won’t mind,” says Jim, with 
the cagy look of a man about to step ona keg 
marked dynamite—‘“‘you won’t mind if 
run out with Elmer a little while?”’ 

Something inside me rose up and give a 
silent yell, and then I crushed it down. 

“Of course not,” says I. “I guess it 
doesn’t matter if [ am left alone one more 
night or not.” 

“Well, hon, I won’t go if you don’t want 
me to.” 

“What else can you say but that?” says 
I. “I’d feel I was holding you back. If you 
want to go out with that low-life, go on!” 

“But confound it all,” says Jim, “I want 
to see a man oncet in a while. You've often 
told me to yourself.” 

“And I’m telling you again,” I says. “‘I 
don’t want you to stay in with me unless 
you prefer to. It’s a question of that— 
what you prefer.” 

“All right, dammit, I won’t go!” says 
Jim. 

“Yes, you will, too, Gorgeous!” I says, 
sniffing. ‘I prefer you to!” 

“Do you ag § mean that?” 

“Of course,” I says. “‘You want to go, 
so there isn’t any argument about it.” 

Jim jumped to his feet and begun stamp- 
ing up and down like a wildcat, his hands 
in his pockets, his coat tails flying. 

“Oh, you women!” he shouted. ‘The 
most unreasonable people in the world. 
Now I don’t know what and the devil you 
do want!” 

“T want you to go and enjoy yourself,” 
I says bitterly. 

“All right then, I will!” says he. “It'll 
be a relief to get away. Here’s poor Elmer, 
his boss has given him notice that if he 
don’t get rid of that fire engine this week 
he’s out. He wants to talk to me. I’m 
going.” 

“Well, I may not be here when you get 
back,” I says darkly. This topped him for 
a moment. 

“Marie, don’t be a fool!’’ says he. “I 
won't go!” 

“T want you to!” I says. “If you don’t 
go, I will.” 

“Well, I’m going anyway!” he shouted, 
making for the exit. 

“Can I depend on that?” I says, very 
sarcastic. But all the answer I got was the 
slamming of the door. And so I sat down 
and cried into what was left of the pine- 
apple and thought how mean Jim was to 
take me up on my own suggestion like that 
when he had certainly been married long 
enough to realize that when I was mad at 
him it was usually because I was loving him 
more than ordinarily. 

Well, I had scarcely got through crying 
when the telephone rang, and there was 
Mister Vengeance himself in the shape of 
Lieut. Walley’s voice. 

“What are you doing this evening?” 
says he. “Is there any chance of my seeing 
you?” 

“Unless you’ve gone blind,” I says. 
“What time?” 

“Suppose I call for you about eight 
o’clock and we drive out to Santa Anna,” 
says he. “‘I am extremely anxious to talk 
to you. Will that be all right?” 

“Oh, it’ll be all right,” I says. “Eight 
o’clock then. You better not ask at the 
desk—I’ll be waiting outside.” And we 
hung up. 

Well, I guess that day was pretty near 
the worst I ever put in. When I thought of 
that handsome white uniform of the lieut’s, 
it give me a kind of a thrill, but still and 
all I was uneasy and if I could of got 
hold of him I might of called it off. But 
since I couldn’t, I decided well, we will 
merely have that good plain talk we should 
of had at luncheon and get all this nonsense 
over and done with; as I have said many 
times, no good ever come out of the false 
things in life such as Jim was doing by 

oing out and getting tight With Elmer, and 

ere I was, playing with fire and white duck 
uniforms. And when at last the fatal hour 
come, Jim not having shown all day, I left 
word at the desk where I was going and 
sear out on the front steps to wait for the 
ieut. 

It was kind of dim where I was standing, 
and he kept me waiting so long I had begun 
(Continued on Page 52) 
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—that no matter how insistent the pressure of 
| demand, this organization shall always take 
| time to build each car right. 
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For, in the same degree as greater care is taken 
| in the building of a motor car, so is it returned 
: in longer, better service to the owner. 


} The long life and impressive performance of 
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for the growing good will which Oakland 
is winning and holding everywhere. 
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(Continued from Page 50) 

to think that he wasn’t coming, when I took 
notice of a short thick-set man in a gray 
sack suit who had been hanging around the 
edge of the shrubbery some little time, and 
it begun to dawn on me there was some- 
thing familiar about his looks. I took a few 
ateps toward him, coming out into the 
light, and he come running forward at 
once—and sure enough it was the lieut. in 
plain clothes. 

Well, this is where there should be an 
awful pause. Because while it was a nice 
sack suit, it wasn’t his snappy uniform, 
not by any means. But although it was 
one of those shocks, if you know what I 
mean, I am a lady or dead, and so I at once 
greeted him, bad as I felt over the revela- 


tion. 

“Oh, hello, so it’s you!” I says. “I 
didn’t know you at first.” 

“Have you been waiting long?” says he. 
And by the tone of his voice I could tell 
right off that something had changed more 
than his clothes. “I have a car right here,” 
he says. And in silence we went over and 
got in, and the lieut., who didn’t look the 
part any more, says something to the driver 
and then we drove off, sitting kind of awk- 
ward and quiet. 

Well, on our way out I and the lieut. 
talked about how hot it had been today, 
and was it a good thing for America to keep 
the islands, and had I found any good 
Spanish jewelry, and it seems he had last 
year found some for his wife. I says oh, 
indeed, and he says yes, indeed, but of 
course I mightn’t care for it. His wife had 
liked it, but it’s so dangerous to buy per- 
sonal things for people didn’t I think so. 
And I says yes, indeed. And he says I 
assure you these dancing pavilions are per- 
fectly respectable places, especially Santa 
Anna, I assure you it is quite all right for us 
to dine there. And I says ah, yes, of course. 
And so on, me watching him out of one cor- 
ner of my eye and wondering how I had 
ever imagined this nice, respectable, middle- 
aged citizen was the Prince of Pilsen. Also 
I couldn't help but wonder what had come 
over him that he was making no passes at 
me at all. And by that time we was at 
Santa Anna, and believe me, it was enough 
to take a person's mind off of themself for 
the first few moments, observing. 

The building was what you might call 
large, the dancing floor being actually two 
hundred and fifty feet long with a domed 
roof and divided in the middle by a great 
high flower-trimmed band stand with a 
exceedingly active band going at it ear- 
nestly. On one side of this scene was the 
floor where the very Ritzy crowd danced 
and ate, while on the other side the low- 
lifes was welcome, and gobs was to be seen 
dancing with ballerinas, which is profes- 
sional dancing Filipino girls, that look like 
tiny brown dolls in their strange, old- 
fashioned costumes, their enormous trains 
pinned up in front toshow a foam of starched 
and ruffled white petticoat when they 
danced. 

Speaking as one who knows, believe me, 
they sure could dance! All the money these 

irls get is a tip from the boy that trots 
em out, and being a ballerina is considered 
a perfectly respectable job, though a strenu- 


| ous one, so they got to dance good. It don’t 


pay to be a wallflower. 

The lieut. led the way to a table on the 
edge of the high-life side of the dancing 
floor and we sat down, the both of us eying 
each other and sizing each other up as not 
sco good, but afraid to show it for fear of 
hurting the other’s feelings, see, and so pre- 
tending we wasn’t onto each other, but was 
out for a desperately gay time. 

“TI told the chauffeur not to come back 
before two o'clock,” cays Mr. Walley, 
heaving up a smile for me that was about as 
light as a ton of bricks. ‘‘ This place doesn’t 
wake up before midnight, and you really 
ought to see it, especially the wrong side, 
when the city closes up and the folks have 
no place else to go.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t stay that late,” I says. 

“Oh, well, we can get a car any time,” 
says he, and little did I think when he made 
that simple statement what a serious one it 
was going to turn out to be. A silence fell 
between us with a dull thud right after it, 
and I begun to realize for the first time why 
they have so much music in restaurants. 
It is to cover the things people are not say- 
ing to each other, At last 1 couldn’t stand 
the active silence no more. I couldn't 
think of a thing to say, but I had to say 


| something, so in despair I decided not to 


pull any line about do you believe in love, 
or some such stuff which the situation 
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seemed to call for, but to mention some- 
thing that really interested me. 

“Did you know I have a little boy?” I 
says. The lieut. come back with the first 
bright look he had given me this evening. 

“You haven’t!” says he. “You don’t 
say! Do you know I have one myself?” 

“Not really?” says I eagerly, and we 
having questioned each other’s actual 
knowledge about were we sure we had chil- 
dren, why we was off on a real topic. 

“How old is yours?” says he. 

“Six last June,” I says. ‘‘He’s a boy.” 

“Mine is four,” says the lieut. “Say, by 
the way, I got a letter from my wife this 
afternoon with some snapshots in it. Would 
you like ——”’ 

“Sure, show them to me,” I says. “I 
haven’t any snaps, but my boy is at the 
hotel, and some time before we leave I'd 
like you to ——” 

“I'd like to,” says he. “They are great 
things, kids, aren’t they? See here, this 
one was taken in front of our barn, and 
here he is with one of my old caps on. Not 
so bad, eh?” 

“He's a darling,”’ says I. 

“He is,” says the lieut. ‘Just like his 
mother. The doctor wouidn’t let them stay 
on out here because of the climate. Gee, 
maybe I don’t get lonesome for them, 
though!” 

“I'll swear to man you must!” says I. 
“And, do you know, you must meet my 
husband some time. I know you and he 
would like each other. He’s an awful nice 
boy. if I did pick him out myself.” 

e looked straight at each other for a 
moment and burst out laughing. Then the 
atmosphere having been pretty well cleaned 
up, we settled down to a real talk, which 
was going strong and wholesome for about 
an hour, when it was suddenly interrupted 
by a boy from the hotel looking for me. He 
had a telegram addressed to I and Jim 
both, so I at once tore it open and it was a 
frantic yelp from Rowlie up at Baguio. It 
says: 


Where are you people? Come Tuesday with- 
out fail. Absolutely necessary to begin shoot- 
ing Wednesday morning. Otherwise it will be 
impossible to get sequence made before sailing. 
This is my second wire. 


‘*Well,”’ says I when I read it out to the 
lieut., ‘1 guess this means we got to go up 
to Baguio tomorrow all right. It’s the 
first wire I know anything about too.” 

“But tomorrow is Wednesday,” says he. 

“What?” says I, now thoroughly scared. 
“Today is Monday!” 

“It is not,” says the lieut., pulling out his 
watch. “It is Tuesday—what there is left 
of it. It’s 11:30.” 

**Good heavens!” I says. ‘‘ This is « seri- 
ous business! We simply got to get to 
Baguio tonight. When is the next train?” 

“Some time tomorrow.” 

“Why, it will mean the loss of thousands 
of dollars!” I says. “‘To say nothing of our 
not keeping our contract! We'll have to 
drive, that’s all. And first thing we will 
have to locate my husband and I haven't 
the faintest idea where he is.” 

“Even if you can locate him it won’t do 
you much good,” says the iieut. ‘You'd 
have to drive at top speed the whole way to 
get there by daylight, and the road is in- 
fested with rare! pelbae. They'd pinch you 
at night just as quick as by day. They 
have been having a lot of trouble with 
bandits in cars lately, and with joy riders 
too. The road is perfect, though. If it 
wasn’t for the night patrols and the smail 
towns you might make it. Would it be’pes- 
sible to hold the steamer one day?” 

“Out of the question,” I says. “She’s a 
day behind her schedule now, and we got to 
play Java on the fifteenth. No, we’ll have 
to get to the hills tonight if it’s the last 
thing we do. Oh, if only I could locate 
Jira!” 

Well, everybody knows one of the great- 
est troubles with prayers is that they 
might get answered, and this was one of 
those cases. Within two minutes after my 
passing up that fervent one I located Jim 
all right all right! From the wrong side of 
the center screen come a terrible crash, the 
noise of glass splintering and roars of 
laughter, one in particular which made me 
spring to my feet and grab Lieut. Walley 
by the arm. 

“There!’’ I says. ‘“‘The low-life! He’s 
over to the other side of the band stand! 
Come on and help me dig him out. I told 
you I wanted you to meet my husband and 
now I'm afraid you are going to.” 

Well, we dashed arcund the corner like a 
coupla jack rabbits and there in the middle 
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of an overturned table sat Jim resisting 
Elmer’s coaxing to get up, Elmer humor- 
ously baiting him with a banana. 

“Nice kitty, come to poppa!” says 
Elmer, and all the low trash that had gath- 
ered around to watch roared with laughter. 

“Meow!” says Jim. Then he caught 
sight of me and I guess maybe his face 
changed some. ‘Oh, my lord!” he says. 

“Why ——” says Elmer, his back still 
to me. About then he followed Jim’s glance 
and he saw me. Right away he come dan- 
cing over. 

“Oh, lady, lady,” says he, “do join our 
es You look so sober!”’ 

“Il am,” I snapped at him, ‘‘and you all 
will be when you hear the news. Get right 
up out of them dishes, James Smith, and 
listen to this telegram!” 

“Certainly, certainly!" says Jim, getting 
to his feet and his senses at the same time. 
I give a big sigh of relief then, because I see 
he was not real tight, but only with a good 
start on him. When he read Rowlie’s wire it 
give him a shock in the right direction, so’s 

y the time introductions was in order he 
was pretty near cold sober. 

“This is Lieutenant Walley, Jim,” I ex- 
plained. “And he says it’s Tuesday.” 

“By cripes, it is!’ says Jim. “Then we 
are in some fix, I’m telling!” 

“Yes!” says I. Then I remembered my 
manners. ‘And this is Mr. Elmer Raus,”’ 
I says. The lieut. held out his hand. 

“Elmer Raus?”’ he says. “Why, don’t 
you know Smithson, funny old feller used 
to be head dog catcher out here?” 

“Why, yes!” says Elmer. 

“T thought so,” said the lieut. “He al- 
ways did speak well of you!”’ And for once 
Elmer says absolutely nothing. 

Well, Jim settled for the damage and we 
started for the door. 

“If there is no train,” says Jim, “we 
have got to drive it, that’s all. We'll dash 
back to the hotel, throw a few things in the 
bag and beat it.”’ 

“There are always plenty of cars out 
here,” I = 4 only quoting what I had 
heard. And by this time we come out of 
the front entrance and there was never a 
car in sight. 

“S’funny!"" says Lieutenant Walley. 
“TI never knew this to happen before. I 
wish I’d told my boy to come back earlier, 
but he’d be no good, anyway; he’s only a 
taxi.”’ 

“Then we'll have to take callistias back 
to the city,”’ says Jim, “‘and get a car there. 
You pack, Marie, and be ready to start the 
minute I show up.” 

Well, believe me that drive back seemed 
some slow, but at last it was over, and we 
told the lieut. good night, come to see us 
when we are all home in the States, but 
hastily. And while I was packing Jim was 
telephoning, cussing at the management 
and so forth about a car to take us to 
Baguio, but all in vain. There is a limit to 
the number of cars in Manila, anyways, 
and it seemed to of been reached earlier in 
the evening. Elmer, who continued to stick 
around, kept making suggestions about 
where to call up and each idea was more 
useless then the other. There was no car 
to be had anywheres. 

“Well,” says Jim, when I had the bag all 
packed, ‘‘I guess we don’t go. I guess the 
picture is ruined. I guess we are queered 
for life in the moving-picture business.” 

All of a sudden Elmer grew an idea. 

“The boss ought to have a car over at 
our garage,” he says. ‘And he’s not in 
town. We'll hook it, by gollies, and let him 
walk tomorrow! Wonder I didn’t think of 
it before!” 

“Come on, Marie, old scout!” says Jim. 
“Step ‘ively! We'll take along the bag and 
start from there.” 

No sooner said then commenced. In an- 
other few minutes the three of us was trot- 
ting off across the deserted, silent plaza, 
headed for Elmer’s shop, our teeth grimly 
set on bagging one live automobile. And 
after plenty of dark streets, we come to the 
garage and Elmer opened the door. It was 
black as pitch inside, but we could see 
something uncoil itself from the floor. It 
was the night watchman, a native. 

“It’s only me, José,” says Elmer, speak- 
ing modestly for the first and only time in 
my hearing. ‘I’m going to take out Mr. 
Grundy’s car.” 

“But that is impossible, Sefior Raus,”’ 
says a soft voice in the dark. 

““Nonsense!”’ says Elmer, coming back 
to normal. “ You know me—I’m all right. 
Of course I’m going to take it. I'd like to 
know why not?” 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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The Jewett 
Drivers’ Column 


How the letters do pour in from enthu 
siastic Jewett owners! Here are a few of 

rem 

Mr. F. R. Smith of Portland, Oregon, 
who has driven 8 cars and some 100,000 
miles or so, says 

“Lam frank to admit that when it comes 
to ‘getting up and going’ this Jewett is in 

lass by itself! L live on Portland Heights 
and few machines go up without shifting, 
but the Jewett doesn’t seem to know 
there's any grade. 

“It matters not how deep the mud or 
steep the hill, the Jewett takes it at one 


mile or fifty, as you wish.” 
aN 


Mr. Smith, we'd like you to meet Mr 
S. B. Judd of St. Louis, who has just about 
the same idea. In fact he says 

“I've only had my Jewett about two 
months but I'm not right sure it wouldn't 


climb the side of a house!" 
YW 


Mr. T. E. Burns of Knoxville, Tenn., 
doesn't say anything about hills—but he 
does say of his eighteen months’ old 
Jewett that— 

“It has been in constant use over some 
of the worst roads in the county. Upkeep 
has been almost nothing, no repairs being 
necessary.” 

And he says, too, “I think the Jewett 
is one of the biggest automobile values 
offered!"’ 

Thanks for your praise, Mr. Burns 


sv, 


While we're in Knoxville we'll thank 
Mr. G. C. Williams, who writes 

“My Jewert has never missed a stroke 
The longer I run it the smoother it runs.” 

He, too, considers Jewett ‘the very best 
car for the money on the market today.”’ 


wy 


Still farther down in the land of cotton 
— Fairfield, Alabama —lives Dr. C. H. 
Kibbey, who took a trip through Missis- 
sippi in his Jewett. It must have been 
quite a trip, for the doctor says 


“We encountered some 250 miles of 
muddy roads. Two stretches of 83 miles 
and 41 miles respectively which local 
citizens told us were impassable 

“One 16-mile detour through cotron 

nd corn fields and through woods where 
there was no road.” 

But he says “The little old Jewett never 
faltered or hesitated once!’ 

Well, Doctor, we're very glad you are 
so enthusiastic. We'll be glad to hear 
from you again. 
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~ A Woman’s Dream in Lotus Blue 


With Marvelous Performance— 
and Balloon Tire Comfort 


HERE'S a smart up-to-date air about 

this De Luxe Sedan. Its graceful, low 
lines are strikingly set off by the new Lotus 
Blue finish and colorful stripings. Soft, 
deeply cushioned seats are richly uphol- 
stered. Complete equipment—everything 
you'd want for a car. There's roominess for 
5 to ride in perfect comfort. And now bal- 
loon tires give the last touch needed to 
Jewett’s big-car riding ease. 

Jewett drivers enjoy the security of 
Jewett’s proved stamina and ability. More 
than a billion miles of carefree service for 
over a hundred thousand owners! That 
proves Jewett’s soundness of design — proves 
Jewett’s experimental days are long passed. 
For further proof read the Jewett Drivers’ 
Column at the left. Read what owners say. 


Performance that Lasts 
Jewett’s big, so h. p. Paige-built motor ac- 
counts for amazing performance. Jewett has 
20% to 40% more power than “light” sixes. 
Think what that means! Power to beat 
others in the traffic getaway. To beat others 
on level or hills. Power to go slowly in 
high where the pulling is bad—in sand, or 


Included at Jewett’s low price are: Five balloon cord tires; Duco finish; nickeled radiator, head lamps and cowl lamps 
monogram cap; sun visor; spotlight; stop light; double bar bumpers front and rear; trunk and trunk rack; automatic windshield 
wiper; rear view mirror; heater; thief-proof transmission lock. All included at $1745 f. 9. b. Detroit, tax extra 


Prove 


‘ONE BILLION MILES BEYOND EXPERIMENT’ 


aJe 
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mud, or rough detours. Power to do all these 
things without ever straining, the motor! 

And Jewett's ability lasts!) Why? Be- 
cause its power comes from size—not from 
wearing, tearing motor speed. Jewett’s big 
motor handles every job you'll ever put it 
to—and without strain. No wonder its 
life is long! 


Sturdy Value 

Jewett is sturdy in every part to match its 
big power. Extra deep frame, heavy-duty 
axles, all-steel universal joints. Jewett's 
rugged weight—2805 Ibs. of huskiness 
indicates its ability to stand up under hard 
service. That's 200 lbs. to 400 lbs. more 
strength than “light” sixes show. And 
Jewett’s extra weight with its unusually 
long springs, gives riding ease only equalled 
by far bigger, costlier cars 


When you buy your Jewett you are sure 
of having made a sound investment. Sound 
in continuous enjoyment, freedom from 
care. Its performance and ability “stand-up” 
—never decrease. Its fine finish—interior 
and exterior—stays good. Jewett is built 
throughout to last—serve you joyfully 

1653 
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motometer 


Steel wheels extra 








Stop that leak your- 
self —~and on your 
way quickly 


You donot have te spend money and waste 
time having yc ur reciator removed. Leaks 
anywhere in your cooling system are re 
pai ired quickly and oermanently with 
Warner Liquid Solder, It will not clog 
circulation of injure any part of the cooling 
system. Prevents other leaks from develop 
ing. Over a million users endorse it. Avoid 


substitutes Guaranteed by Mr. A. P. 


Warne;, inventor of the Warner Speedom- 
eter. Your money refunded if it doesn't 
do ali weeclaim, If your dealer can’t supply 
you, write us direct 


WARNER-PATTERSON Co. 
914 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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a“New Ford” 
For You in 
= ) This Can 
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transmission bende 
CHAT Ft 5 f Pour it into crank 

- 3 case. It quickly stops 
Cc U RE that terrible jerking 

f = ard vibration every 

} i ane ou press a ped- 

B Cliniinates | i eaptany 
{ = iy , . er or from 
natte us by mail. 
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WARNER-PATTERSON CO. 


91458. Michigan, Ave., Chicago, Ill 


f JEN o 
. 
A few drops of Warner Penetreen loosens rusted 
and dirt-Dound spring leaves., Penetrates in 
stanily and thoroughly, lubricating thoroughly 
Contains Acheson's deflocculated graphite. Use | 
it to eliminate squeaks in hood, door hinges, 
body. wheel tugs, anywhere and everywhere 
Mail the coupon 











below if your 
dealer can't 
supply you 

Fal 
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OVER 1000 “OTHER | USES 


around Home.Garage and Shop 


WARNER-PATTERSON CO 
914 8S. Michigan Ave, Chicago. 

Enciosed find seventy-five cents 

me one cen of Warner Penetreen 

Name 

Address 





Please send 
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(Continued from Page 52) 

“Because,” says the boy, “Sefior Gun- 
dry have already take the car this afternoon 
to Baguio.” 

“Bl-a-a-a!” says Elmer, 
lapsed. 

“Make a light,” says Jim. 
where I set down the bag.” 

Elmer fumbled for a minute and then he 
found the switch. As the light come on 
sudden, I give a jump back, on account for 
a minute I thought there was a dragon or 
something in the garage. And no wonder, 
for there was the much-talked-about fire 
engine, all gleaming and glittering, a big 
face painted on the front of it to please the 
natives. 

At sight of it intelligence commenced to 
reach me. 

“ Boys,”’ I says, ‘‘is there a motor in that 
fire engine?" 

“ By thunder,” yelled Elmer, “‘the woman 
is crazy like a fox! There is not only a 
motor but she’s full of gas this instant!” 

“Do you think we could?” says Jim, 
already throwing the suitcase aboard while 
he asked the question. 

“T know it!” hollered Elmer, darting at 
the engine here and there like a humming 
bird to see was everything O. K. “‘I’ll say 

| we go! You work the siren, Jim, and Marie, 

| hold on tight. One hundred and eighty 

| miles to Baguio and five hours to make it. 
Get set, folks!” 

Well, a drive like that don’t really need 
no description, not if a public has got any 
intelligence whatever. I will merely re- 
mark it was some ride, and nobody tried to 
stop us. We went through Manila with the 
cops cleaning traffic for us, and in the early 
morning, which is the busy time out there 
and the folks do all their heavy trading, 
and the roads is full of wagons, why Jim 
would merely pull the siren and the crowd 


entirely col- 


“T can’t find 
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would scatter, in several cases the motor- 
cycle cops helping us get there to the very 
best of their ability. We went through the 
towns so fast we almost left them behind 
before we reached them, and in an instant 
would be swaying out on the curving road 
again, the immense valleys dipping to 
either side of our narrow path, all steps of 
rice fields or filled with palm-tree tops so 
distant they looked like mere ferns, the 
gorgeous mountains zigzagging around it 
all. Then zowie! A town would rush at us 
and part in the middle for us, everybody 
helping us get to the fire. But the big sur- 
prise come when we got to the foot of the 
road up the mountain, which, on account 
it goes up four thousand feet in nineteen 
kilometers, is arranged peculiar. It is di- 
vided in sections, with a camp and a coupla 

uards in each, and you are allowed only 
just so much time running up from one 
station to the other. Well, Raus had been 
—a this as we approached the first 
cam as we got there, the siren going 
full last, the guard come out all excitement. 

“Hurrah!” he yelled. “Thank heaven 
you made it! Go to the warehouses first 
and you may be able to save the residence 
section.’ 

“Good gosh, is there a fire?” yelled 
Elmer. 

“What else did you come for?” the man 
hollered back. “The business end of the 
place has been burning since six o'clock last 
night. Hurry, man, you're wanted badly!” 

ell, how we got up that mountain is 
more than I can rightly tell; but I'll say it 
was some demonstration, and the ances- 
tors of that fire engine must of been flies or 
mountain goats or something. Anyways 
we got there, welcomed by the entire popu- 
lace with shouts of joy, and the engine was 
no mere roadster, either, for inside of the 
next hour the fire was well under control 
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and Elmer was getting a raise in salary on 
account the selectmen or aldermen or what 
not had just bought the fire engine for Ba- 
guio. The last thing I.and Jim heard of it 
before going off to work with Rowlie was 
Mr. Gundry, Elmer’s boss, talking pretty 
to the boy. 

“The most remarkable piece of sales 
demonstration that I have ever witnessed !”’ 
he was telling Elmer over and over. ‘‘ Mag- 
nificent! It was magnificent! But how in 
the world you ever heard of this fire is more 
than I can understand!” 

“Well, a good live salesman knows in- 
stinctively where to go for a sound pros- 
pect,” says Elmer modestly. ‘I’m glad 
you’re satisfied.” 

We did the necessary sequence in two 
days easy, the Philippine mountains mak- 
ing a real nice New England forest, only 
for the natives getting into the picture now 
and then; but Rowlie saying oh, well, they 
don’t hurt any, we can run in a ‘subtitle to 
the effect they are slaves or something. 

Anyways, when the job was done we 
went back to Manila more calmly than we 
came, and got to the boat in lots of time. 
When we got there I heard ma’s cabin had 
been changed, and I went to look her up to 
find out why. She was in an inside one, 
and of all things, she was eating her lunch 
off a tray and all it had on it was the wing of 
a chicken and a coupla pieces of dry toast. 

“Why, ma!” I says. ‘What on earth is 
the trouble? Here you give up a perfectly 
good outside cabin and also go on a diet. 
Please explain.” 

“Caribou,” says ma briefly. ‘Water 
buffalo—that’s what. I went to the port- 
hole yesterday to see why it was so dark, 
and it was dark because one of them beasts 
had been driven up on the pier and was 
looking in, and for a second I thought it 
was my reflection.” 


SHORT TURNS AND ENCORES 


Swell kid. Want me to 
Call up Shawmut 603 


Kip GLOVER: 
fix, it up for te 
an’ ask,for Alice 


From the Evening Blah 
SECRET OF ENMITY DISCOVERED 


Since the days of the cave men man has 
battled man for woman and nations have 
fought nations for the love of some fair 
woman such as Helen of Troy. Reading 
almost like fiction is the true story of the 
intense rivalry and bitterness of the city’s 
leading middleweights, Kid Glover and 
Young Childs. It is reported that Kid 
Glover placed his heart in the hands of a 
fair young lady and that all was proceeding 
serenely until Young Childs leaped into 
| the spotlight by his impressive string of 

kayos. Presently Young Childs became the 

rival of Kid Glover for her affections. Next 

Friday night within the hempen strands 

they will fight for the fair lady’s smile as 

did the knights of old. 

Meanwhile the two continue to train at 
Kiley’s Gym at different hours. It is re- 
ported that the 
other day Young 


(Continued from Page 28) 


Crawled that hardiest of nih + aay 
Came the dauntless Climbing P. ‘ch. 


His presumption sent a shiver 
Through the sacred Hindu river 
And the Mudfish all a-quiver 
Sang in chorus from the slime: 
“Oh! you'll surely come a cropper, 
For the thing is most improper! 
You’re a swimmer and a flopper 
And you hadn't ought to climb!” 


But the Climbing Perch proceeded 

On his journey unimpeded 

Through the grasses pearly beaded, 
Till he scaled a pipal tree; 

Whence his eyes with horror dimming 

And with tears of anguish brimming 

Saw the flying fishes skimming, 
Zephyr-borne, across the sea. 


Like a silver storm they drifted; 
But the climber’s heart was rifted 
As a fishy voice he lifted 
Ina sad, reproachful ery: 
“Were you whe for aviation? 
You have fins for ambulation 


Or for aqueous natation, 
But you hadn't ought to fly!” 


Yet those flying fish are soaring 
Over ocean’s rumpled flooring, 
Every tropic sea exploring 
To the farthest reach of blue- 
Where with pious ‘‘bahs!” and “ pishes!’ 
Like prophetic seers and rishis 
They'll be telling other fishes 
What they hadn’t ought to do! 
—Arthur Guiterman. 


Infantry 


HEY say I was a yelping babe 
A howling, yowling, whelping babe 
A squalling babe, 
A bawling babe, 
Who cried through half the night. 
A tiny, creepy, crying babe 
A whiny, sleep-defying babe 
A ruthless kid, 
A toothless kid, 
A freckled, speckled sight! 


My wife was not a violent babe— 
A chuckling, suck- 
ling silent 





Childs came late 
so that his time 
overlapped that of 
Kid Glover’s, with 
the result that 
both were actually 
in the gym at the 
same time, Fortu- 
nately attendants 
managed to se- 
crete one from the 
other and certain 
conflict was 
avoided. 


H.L. MeNary. 


The Poor Fish! 


P THE bank of 
MotherGanges, 
Where the gongs of 








babe 

A merry babe, 

A fairy babe, 

Alone she'd sleep 
and play. 

4 make-you-linger 
cooing 

A toe-or-finger- 
chewing babe 

A painless kid, 

A stainless kid, 

Eugenically okay! 


The stork just left 
a wrinkled 
babe 

A fragile, agile, 
crinkled babe 

A blinking babe, 

A winking babe, 

Whose eyes can 








brazen flanges hardly see. 

Call the crowds And, gee, I hope 
with solemn this puny ba 
planges This petted, fretted, 

| To the Second croony babe 
Heathen This recent babe, 
Church, «pleas This decent babe, 

On his ventral fins ie Will turn out tough 

and flippers Me like me! 
| Hunting bugs and ORAWN BY CARL ANDERSON . Arthur L. 
gallinippers “The Wretch! I Wonder What the Brute'’s Done to His Poor Wife Now!"’ Lippmann. 
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Dops6e BROTHERS 
TYPE-A SEDAN 


Incorporating the betterments of ten pro- 
gressive years of closed car building. 


Distinguished in design, in the appoint- 
ments, in smooth operation and travel 
comfort. Distinguished, above all, by a 
reputation for dependability which is world 
wide and a decade old. 


Donose Brotners DetrTroir 


Donse Brotners Motor Comeany Limirenp 
WAL KERRVILLE ONTARIO 




















-—the secret of the cool. 

est, seneothest, sweetest 

smoke that ever won a 
man's heart 


WHY 
the Lyon Pipe 


% 


won. 


gwo years ago that Mr. Lyon sent 
Dawes one of his pipes, to be paid 
tf he liked it 

swet was a remittance for the 
a dozen more like it; and his 
ice for friends have averaged 
Slozen a week — for men like 
och, and other world-known 


LYON PIPE 
The Piggyeneral Dawes Smokes 


ne LYON PIPE there is a 
or the curious, upside-down 






















for en 

The j 
pipe ar 
orders 
ilmost 


shape tha@@pas become famous in a day. 
As the @hoke leaves the burning to- 
bacco, it e@fers the coid chamber and de- 


c¢ the bulk of the ammonia, 
stine and other corruption 
kers have thought a neces- 
up through the long spiral 
until enly the pure smoke 
y chamber. This insures 
elf carries only the pure 
iff is dry and cool and 
ninto the mouth. The 
y the same as a steam 
separator—and @Re best part is that it 
works, as thousa on thousands of pipe 
enthusiasts will tify. Patents protect 
the prim iples of (Lyon Pipe—its won- 
derful smoking ie 4 —the Lyon Pipe 


posits ato 
tight oil, : 
that pipe s 
sary evil—t 
air-cooled ¢ 
reaches the 
that the ster 
aroma~-every 
clean when d 
principle is exd 


cannot be duplicatedge Sf your dealer does 
not have the GenuiriéLyon, mail the cou- 
pon with name andiwe'll send you the 
pipe by return mail, 


Sponsored beH argraft 


HARGRAFT & SONS 
Wrigtey BeliGees Chicago 


The market has 
been flooded with 
imitations—they 
look the same— 
but whata differ. 
ence in the smoke! 
For your own 
take, rit on the 
genuine LYON 
with the 20-inch 
smoke travel, 


eee. We 
At your deaier’s or wse this compen 
Hancaars & Sons, Wrigley Building, Chicago 


Please send me a genuine Lyon Pipe, the pipe that 
General Dawes smokes. I eill pay postman $4.00 


(plus postage). 


Dealer \am 
(SEND NO MONEY) 
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HOT AIR AND NITRATES 


The Democrats, forgetting their wild 
claims of the preceding Saturday, stated 
solemnly that they were enchanted beyond 
words at the Maine election, and that it 
demonstrated beyond a shadow of a doubt 


| that Mr. Davis would be elected. 





The Progressives, preferring anything to 
silence in their customary progressive and 
forward-looking manner, declared that the 
Maine election was proof positive that the 
sturdy peasantry and yeomanry of the Pine 
Tree State had, by the Maine election, 


| clearly evinced their determination to free 
| themselves from the corrupt yoke of the 


vested interests and to turn resolutely from 
the common sense of the Republicans and 
the common honesty of the Democrats 
for the purpose of embracing the common 
courage of Pa Follette. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that 
the only part of the entire proceeding that 
wasn’t saturated with nitrous oxide was 
the part played by the voter in stepping 
dully and stupidly up to the ballot box and 
casting his ballot with a faint but clearly 
audible thud in a manner not anticipated 
by the leading, as the jocular saying has it, 
politicians, 

There is no particular reason, however, 
why a small amount of consideration 
shouldn’t be given to the fate of gentlemen 
in other lines of endeavor who are careless 
enougn to make predictions that pan out 
with the same success as those of the politi- 
cal leaders. If a newspaper correspondent 
in Europe for a reputable New York news- 
paper, for example, were to cable his paper 
that a revolution was to take place on 
Tuesday and that there would be 50,000 
revolutionists, and then the revolution 
unfortunately failed to take place until a 
week from Friday and there proved to be 
only 7500 revolutionists instead of 50,000, 
the editor of the paper would take pen in 
hand and send the young man a vitriolic 
cable that would singe his eyebrows to a 
crisp when he read it. If the correspondent 
should be so unfortunate as to make an- 
other similar mistake, the editor would fire 
him so fiercely and so far that he would be 
five months in getting back to America by 
the swiftest conveyances. 


Eloquent Promisers 


Or if an engineer should predict to a 
mining syndicate that a gold mine would 
yield $5,000,000 worth of gold in a certain 
time, and if the gold mine should actually 
yield about $700 in that same time, the 
engineer would be given a reputation that 
would cause little chiidren to run screaming 
from him whenever he appeared on the 
streets. 

The only calling or profession in which 
leaders can open their mouths and permit 
misinformation to flow forth freely with- 
out being thrown out on their ears by the 
persons whom they mislead is that of poli- 
tics. 

Having found that they could emit the 
wildest and most extravagant predictions 
without being suspended by the thumbs or 
favored with a ride on the deckled edge of a 
fence rail, the most advanced and forward- 
looking politicians were not long in dis- 
covering that they could also indulge in 
promises of the most exciting sort without 


| going to the trouble of ae gp them. 


There are many sections of the United 


| States where sane, straight-thinking men 
| cannot enter politics because of the impos- 
| sibility of mens with the fluent prom- 


| isers against w 





om they would be forced to 
run. The man who promises—as so many 
have been raucously promising in this elec- 
tion — that when he is elected to the United 
States Senate or House of Representatives 
he will put an end to all governmental cor- 
ruption, rescue the oe from the slavering 
jaws of the wolves of Wall Street and erase 
the slimy trail of the money octopus from 
the dome of the Capitol and the portico 
of the White House, is giving vent to 
encugh nitrates to fertilize the kingdom of 
Montenegro. 

Actual corruption in the National Gov- 


| ernment has probably been not much more 


common, the om fifty years, than cor- 
ruption among bank officials and employes. 
There has been much waste and stupidity — 
waste in throwing away unnecessary money 
on deepening Roach Crick, building a new 
and gorgeous courthouse at Pusley Cross- 
roads, handing out bonuses to able-bodied 
citizens, setting congressional investigating 


(Continued from Page 40) 


committees to taking tons of testimony in 
the investigation of everything under the 
sun, maintaining an ever-increasing and 
shell-backed bureaucracy at Washington, 
and so on—and those who have been re- 
sponsible for the stupidity and waste have 
been Democrats, Republicans and Progres- 
sives, as the members of the third party 
whimsically term themselves. 

Anybody who labors under the delusion 
that all Democratic senators and congress- 
men cover their eyes with their hands and 
turn shudderingly away from the horrible 
spectacle when the members of the Senate 
or the House are engaged in plunging their 
hands deep into the pork barrel should pull 
himself together and awake to the stern 
realities of life. A Democratic senator or 
congressman can get his fingers into the 
pork as quickly as any Republican that 
ever lived. 


Political Laughing Gas 


Nor should the Progressive senator or 
congressman, who howls so bitterly in his 
campaign orations against waste and corrup- 
tion and the way in which the Government 
is controlled by the sinister and destruc- 
tive influence of unprecedented wealth, 
be overlooked as an accomplished pork re- 
triever. One might expect, after hearing a 
Progressive indulging in his daily campaign 
roaring about the way in which the mass of 
the people is threatened with economic ser- 
vitude, that a Progressive would run shriek- 
ing from the Senate Chamber or the halls 
of Congress when offered an opportunity to 
withdraw a fragment of pork from the bar- 
rel. The only shrieks that would probably 
arise at such a time, however, would be from 
those Progressives who weren't invited to 
participate in the pork. 

There is and always has been a sickening 
amount of waste in government, and this 
waste at times verges on the criminal and 
the corrupt; but corruption of the sort 
which the campaign spellbinders wish their 
pop-eyed hearers to think is the hall-mark 
of the present Administration—the actual 
taking of money for personal gain—has 
been and is uncommon in government 
circles. And when individuals in govern- 
ment positions are corrupt in this sense, no 
one party is honored with all of them. All 
thieves are not Republicans, nor are they 
all Democrats or Progressives, contrary to 
the hot air that escapes from the doors and 
windows of the political headquarters of 
opposition parties. 

Consequently the genial and frequently 
misled voters of this fair land might bear 
in mind that when a more or less distin- 

uished orator sur; majestically to his 
eet, tosses back his raven locks from his 
alabaster brow and begins to tell how he 
will sweep corruption from the Govern- 
ment, he is, to put it bluntly, sucking wind. 
He could no more stop corruption in gov- 
ernment, provided someone decided to be 
corrupt, than he could stop murders in 
Chicago or bank defalcations in St. Louis 
or flubbed golf shots on the links of the 
Chevy Chase Country Club. 

The same thing is true of the strong- 
lunged candidate from whose mouth emerge 
the searing blasts calculated to remove the 
hide in long smoking strips from special 
interests, private monopoly and the wolves 
of Wall Street. These baneful and malig- 
nant interests, according to the passionate 
candidate, control the Government and 
threaten the mass of the people with eco- 
nomic servitude; and what he will do to 
them when he gets into office, to hear him 
tell it, will be a caution. 

Fortunately the speaker is a politician, 
so that his slight misstatements will never 
be held against him, as they would be if he 
were in some calling like architecture or 
banking or newspaper reporting or plumb- 
ing. Caamauantiy few, if any, steps are 

en to correct the misunderstandings 
that might creep into the minds of the 
candidate’s hearers as a result of his oro- 
tund bellowings. 

Nobody hothete to explain to them that 
the candidates who scream about the wolves 
of Wall Street wouldn’t recognize a Wall 
Street wolf if it came up and bit them on 
the leg. Nobody takes the trouble to let 
then bnew that the Wall Street wolves are 
so busy trying to guess what oil stocks and 
copper stocks are going to do tomorrow 
that not one of them would be willing 
to devote even one hour of his time to 


controlling the Government. Nobody gets 
out a pencil and paper and shows them that 
private monopoly, whatever that may 
mean, and special interests, whatever they 
are, and the wolves of Wall Street would 
have a twenty times harder job to control 
the United States Government than any 
special interests would have to control the 
Princeton football team or the Navy crew 
or the Yale baseball team or any other or- 
ganized body of men from an American 
—ae and the latter task is so wholly 
impossible that if it had been included 
among the labors of Hercules, Hercules 
would have been — to give up his job 
of solver in chief of labor troubles and earn 
his living as a stevedore. 

The nearest that any special interest has 
ever come to controlling the United States 
Government was during the winter of 1923- 
1924, when a little body of radical congress- 
men and senators, led by Robert M. La 
Follette and masquerading under the title 
of Progressives, was able to prevent the 
Republican majority in both houses of Con- 
gress from legislating. This is the same 
group that has been galloping around the 
country during the presidential campaign, 
declaring proudly and apparently without 
splitting their lipsthat government must be 
restored to the people—which is probably 
one of the most concentrated bits of nitrous 
oxide that has ever been encountered out- 
side of a laughing-gas tank. 

Politicians know that there are certain 
lines of attack against imaginary evils which 
will greatly impress the uninformed voter 
with their courage and independence. An 
attack on the machine is one of these. 
An attack on Wall Street is another. 

The machine is the political organization 
of a party in a given state or district. Some- 
times a machine in a state is responsible for 
helping to elect weak and insincere men to 
public office. Sometimes it is responsible 
for helping to elect the most capable men in 
sight. But whatever sort of man a political 
machine may work for, the very word 
“machine” is like a brisk poke in the eye to 
many voters, especially in the country dis- 
tricts, where it has come to be regarded as 
all that is disgusting and low. 


Perennial Vote-Getters 


Consequently the political orator who 
unlimbers his most vibrant chest tones and 
resonantly blames high taxes, early frosts, 
tight shoes, a scarcity of apples, Saienstion 
and the prevalence of bootlegging on the 
machine is complimented highly for his 
lefty courage and handed large quantities 
of votes on a silver salver. The machine 
may be a highly praiseworthy one, and the 
political orator may be little more than an 
animated bit of Roquefort; that makes no 
difference to the unthinking voter who likes 
to vote for a courageous candidate, but who 
is unable to distinguish between courage 
and hot air. 

The attack on Wall Street wins votes in 
the same way. Voters leap to the conclu- 
sion that the candidate who stands up and 
thumps his chest and unhesitatingly makes 
harsh and nasty remarks about anyhody as 
tremendously powerful as the money kings 
of Wall Street must be even braver than 
the man that butted the bull off the bridge. 

There is never any comeback from Wall 
Street; for neither the politicians who blat 
and bellow about Wall Street, nor any of 
the bankers, brokers, lawyers, subtreasury 
officials, stenographers and clerks that pop- 
ulate the financial district in the vicinity 
of Wall Street, have the slightest idea to 
whom the politicians are referring when 
Wall Street is blamed for the failure of 
farmers and laborers to live in stone castles 
and have diamonds set in their teeth. 

The politicians would be equally truthful 
if they blamed the imaginary troubles of 
the United States on Pike’s Peak, but it 
might be harder for them to convince their 
hearers that Pike’s Peak was to blame. 
They could say, as they do about Wall 
Street: 

“Oh, my friends, the slimy tentacles of 
Pike’s Peak have entwined themselves so 
securely around the roots and branches of 
the Government that the very fundamentals 
of civilization are at stake. Beneath the 
dread weight of Pike’s Peak the farmers 
and laborers of this land are entering upon 
lives of helpless ony and hopeless de- 
spair. And if I am elected, my friends, 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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Gabriel is the only spring con- 
, trol device officially, by patent 
A and copyright, entitled to the 
{ name Snubber. To make cer- 
{ tain that you have genuine 
Gabriel Snubbers installed on 
your car, go to the authorized 
| Gabriel Snubber Sales and 
Service Stations which are 
maintained in 2200 cities and 
towns. Motor car dealers who 
are desirous of assuring their cus- 
{! tomers of greatest satisfaction 
recommend Gabriel Snubbers, 
and many install them as well. 














‘} equipped with high-pressure tires come in contact with uneven road surface, and set up vibrations which 
the springs cannot completely absorb. 


‘ a a I i OE ce, | 
i}. This diagram illustrates how balloon and low-pressure tires, when controlled by Gabriel Balloon-Type 
‘ Snubbers, affect car springs at low speeds and on comparatively smooth roads. There is no rigidness or 


binding of spring action such as must result with anything but the free play which Gabriel provides, 
regardless of the number of passengers in the car. 


} 
The diagram above shows the sharp, quick action which results when the wheels of a motor car 
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Install Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbersand when it goes beyond the free-play margin. 


enjoy the full benefits of balloon and low- = ithout the free play, the tires cannot 


pressure tires. exercise their main function of absorbing 
The mere fact of low air pressure in a tire the small bumps themselves. And with- 


requires free play to absorb the small out the increased braking action you 


ep Pte cannot prevent the galloping, rolling or 
bumps in the road and also positive con- pitching which low air pressure sets up 











trol when larger bumps are encountered. 


Gabriel Balloon-Type Snubbers are 
the only device which has the neces- 
sary free play, and the increasing 
braking action to restrict the upthrow 


after the car passes the larger bumps. 


If you have, or get, balloon tires on your 
car, there is one more thing to do if you 
want full comfort—put on Gabriel Bal- 
loon-Type Snubbers. 


GABRIEL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1408 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gabriel Manufacturing Company of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 
WY Sales & Service Everywhere 
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Wirn the tantalizing flavor of 
real, old-style plantation molas- 
ses. Make it this way: 


Melt % cup butter in % cup 
boiling weter wid 1 cup Brer 
Rabbit Molasses and | egy well 
beaten. Then sift together 2% 
cups flour, 1% teaspoons cook 
ing soda (or bicarbonate of soda), 
\% teaspoon salt, } teaspoon cin 
namon, | teaspoon ginger, % 
teaspoon clove. Now add these 
mized dry ingredients to the 
first mixture, beat well, pour into 
a buttered shallow pan and bake 
in a moderate oven twenty to 
thirty minutes Um—m! I 
smell something good! 


Molasses sweets are not only 
good, but good for you. They're 
rich in the mineral salts doctors 
say we need. Free Recipe Book : 
Send to Dept. P-2, Penick & 
Ford, Lid., New Orleans, La., 
for the Brer Rabbit book of de- 
licious molasses recipes. 


Two grades—Gold Label 
and Green Label 


Brer 
Rabbit 
Molasses 
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every waking hour of my life will be de- 
voted to strangling this monster that is 
destroying our beloved country. My party, 
my friends, will have no traffic with Pike’s 
Peak. Banded together by ties of common 
danger, the party of the people will beat 
down and utterly destroy Pike’s Peak and 
restore the Government to the people from 
whom it was wrested by Pike’s Peak. 

“Oh, my friends, we have dedicated our 
lives to the overthrow of Pike’s Peak and 
the common courage of fundamental blah- 
blah-blah-blah-blah-blah.” 


Political Shock Absorbers 


Wall Street has become the inevitable 
scapegoat of flannel-mouthed politicians 
who want to put the blame for everything 
on a popular shock absorber. If the farmer 
has too much dry weather and his crops 
suffer severely, the politician knows better 
than to blame a high-pressure area or 
Providence or the prevailing winds in the 
Gulf of Mexico. There are no votes to be 
gained from cursing the prevailing winds in 
the Gulf of Mexico, and one cannot get any 
enthusiasm into cursing them, anyway. So 
he blames the dry weather on Wall Street. 
It is easier to curse and there are votes in 
cursing it. 

The same thing is true of wet weather. 
All flannel-mouthed politicians blame wet 
weather, dry weather, fog and humidity on 
Wall Street. They also blame heavy frosts 
on Wali Street. Wall Street, according to 
the nitrate-laden politician, is responsible 
for high prices and low prices, to say noth- 
ing of the rudeness of the younger genera- 
tion, bobbed hair, jazz dances, the annual 
exodus to Europe, high building costs, war, 
peace, Japanese public sentiment, sala- 
cious movies, newspapers and magazines 
that don’t agree with the flannel-mouthed 
politicians and everything else that dis- 
tresses them. There is as much courage 
and common sense in attacking Wall Street 
as there would be in attacking the North 
Pole or a last year’s wren’s nest. 

The slogan of the Republican Party is 
Common Sense, of the Democratic Party, 
Common Honesty, and of the Progressive 
Party, Common Courage. Consequently 
any orator from any of the three parties 
who is caught handing out the moth-eaten 

siffe about Wall Street would have to be 
ed at once to the nitrate factory and forced 
to donate his hot air to the common good 
before candidates who stick to facts can 
have even, as the saying goes, a Chinaman’s 
chance, 

At times the people of America have been 
fed up with advertising that has not been 
strictly accurate. They have been pained 
beyond measure at advertisements of all- 
wool garments that turn out to be made of 
a combination of old cotton stockings and 
blotting paper; or of medicines that are 
supposed to cure the most virulent cases of 
the jippy, the Australian zing or the 
gambler’s rot, but that prove, when sam- 
pled, to be incapable of curing anything 
more serious than a fly's thirst; or of beau- 
tiful water-front properties that, when 
visited, are seen to be half a mile out at sea 
and seventeen feet under water. This pain 
has led to a strong movement toward truth 
in advertising; and the agency or organ 
that furthers or sponsors or prints an ad- 
vertisement that is not strictly true is 
rapidly coming to be viewed with fluent 
contempt or unbridled loathing. 
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No movement, however, has been started 
toward truth in politics, in spite of the fact 
that whereas untruthful advertisements 
rob or upset only comparatively few in- 
dividuals, untruthful political speeches may 
result—and have often resulted—in the 
election of unscrupulous beetle-heads whose 
success in misleading the public encourages 
them to continue misleading the public at 
even greater length, and whose success in 
large numbers can very easily result in laws 
so bad that the people of the entire nation 
may be very seriously affected. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to get results 
against sour advertising than against rancid 
political statements; for whereas the aver- 
age American voter screams as though he 
had been knifed when he pays ten dollars 
for an advertised article that is only worth 
thirty cents, he remains calm and unmoved 
when he votes for an animated windbag 
who promises before election to produce a 
sure-fire remedy for alJ the ills in sight, but 
who votes, after his election, for measures 
that will double the nation’s taxes and set 
ng against class in another fifty years or 
ess. 

It is probable that the hot air which 
contains the highest known nitrate content 
is released when the political orators begin 
to shout their opinions of their opponents’ 
ability through the throbbing ether. 

La Follette, who is an able politician 
with an inveterate dislike for wealthy 
Easterners and a fixed determination to 
force his views on the 114,999,999 other 
residents of the United States, is ac- 
cused of demagogue and of wishing 
to destroy the United States. Nothing 
could be more ridiculous; for if La Follette 
succeeded in destroying the United States, 
he would automatically destroy his own 
job and his own proud position as dictator 
of the La Follette bloc in Congress, which 
enables him to stop any piece of legislation 
not pleasing to him; and whenever anybody 
finds Mr. La Follette engaged in destroy- 
ing his job and the stimulating and refresh- 
ing publicity that goes with it, he may 
also expect to find the entire La Follette 
bloc opening a bond house next to the firm 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


Data From Headquarters 


John W. Davis, who is not only a cap- 
able lawyer but who has demonstrated his 
ability to represent the United States effi- 
ciently in the effete courts of Europe and 
even to outdress the dapper, becutawayed, 
be-wing-collared Mr. La Follette, is snap- 
pily represented by enemy orators as being 
a demagogic tool of Wail Street, which he is 
not. 

Mr. Coolidge, the silent New Englander, 
with his hard-working New England con- 
science and his determination to effect 
sanity and economy in government, is ge- 
nially characterized by his opponents as a 
lack-witted demagogue. The palest whiff of 
nitrous oxide ever discovered in hot-air 
form was pushed out of a political head- 
quarters, possibly with a pair of tongs, late 
in the summer. 

“All persons of even the slightest intel- 
ligence,’’ read this bit of high-power fer- 
tilizer, ‘revolt against the attempt to inflate 
Mr. Coolidge to the proportions of a first- 
rate man. He is actually a puerile and 
hollow fellow and the current blather of his 
partisans, most of whom hope to profit 
personally by his election, cannot conceal 
the fact. His nonsensical speeches 
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and the childish billingsgate of his running 
mate, Mr. Dawes, are making hundreds of 
thousands of votes for Senator La Foilette.”’ 

The same fragrant and potent bit added 
sapiently that “throughout the country 
there is a rising tide of discontent with the 
ancient political buncombe.”’ 

Such sane, constructive and nonpartisan 
remarks as these, by comparison with the 
current blather of Democratic and Re- 
publican partisans, are inspiring, instruc- 
tive and calculated to raise the standard 
of American politics a long, long way, in a 
manner of speaking and if you don’t care 
what you say. 

The willingness of many political orators 
to say anything that will bring them votes 
has reached such a point that any voter 
who wishes accurate information concerning 
candidates and national issues can only 
play safe by staying at home, having all the 
political news deleted from the paper and 
burying his head in a pillow when the radio 
starts. 


A Sample Speech 


Political orators go far out of their way 
to lie about the tariff, railroad earnings, 
the financial condition of the farmers, the 
wheat crop, the cotton crop, the popula- 
tion of the United States, the Fascist 
movement in Italy, codperative marketing, 
the price of eggs and everything under the 
sun. 

Owing to the fact that the voters of the 
country seem unable to distinguish be- 
tween accurate statements and distortions 
of the truth, it would seem advisabie for 
all candidates for public office to follow a 
set form in making speeches. It is scarcely 
necessary to add that the form should be 
as short as possible, so that it would not 
take up too much time on the radio, and 
that it should make as many unkeepable 

romises as possible, and slander as many 
important personages as can be crammed 
into a nail dain. The following form has 
not been copyrighted, and can be used by 
the nitrate candidate to greater advantage 
than the misinformation-crowded speech 
which he now uses: 

“Ladies and gentlemen: I come before 
you tonight to seek an election to Congress 
in place of the Republican”—or Demo- 
cratic—“‘incumbent and over the Demo- 
cratic’’—or Progressive—‘“ candidate. The 
present incumbent is known to be a robber, 
and a madman. Indeed, the President of 
the United States himself, in spite of the 
oar | on the part of the newspapers 
to make him into a person of sound judg- 
ment, cannot entertain guests at the White 
House without the permission of Wall Street 
and the sinister monopolists. All the mem- 
bers of the President’s cabinet are known 
to play cards for money, and drink liquor. 
If | am elected I faithfully promise to abol- 
ish all taxes, except those on individuals 
worth more than $1,000,000, provide rain- 
making machines for all rural districts, raise 
all salaries in manufacturing districts and 
pay them out of the Treasury in case of 
financial depression, abolish Wall Street, 
limit the salaries of all presidents of mines, 
railways and public utilities to $1000 a 
year, and install free meat and coffee sta- 
tions from coast to coast, owing to the fact 
that free food is as necessary as free li- 
braries. I will also promise anything else 
that anybody can think up for me to prom- 
ise between now and election. My friends, 
I thank you.” 
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THIS HUDSON COACH is the first closed 
car ever to sell at exactly open car cost. And 


HUDSON Hudson, alone, can build it. As the largest 


Super-Six producer of 6-cylinder closed cars in the world, 
: Hudson exclusively holds the advantages to 
(; OACH create this car and this price. 





$15 () () It is the easiest steering, most comfortable and 


steadiest riding Hudson ever built. No car is 
smoother in action. None, regardless of price, 
excels it in reliability or brilliancy of performance. 
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THE SATURDAY 


Wiletta took the telegram with dignity, 
though her heart was already pounding. 
Under the mellow lantern she read it, and 
the stars above her danced, the moon 
swooned, the night produced a thousand 
trumpets. Jack Cartwright was on his way 
to Denver with a party. He would come 
up to the Alta Vista on Sunday or Monday. 
That was all, but the slip of yellow paper 
throbbed and was alive in her hand. She 
did some rapid thinking. 

“Rick, please go up to the pavilion and 
tell mother I want to see her. I can’t go 
up to the Dawsons’ tomorrow.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose that will put a 
cramp in the party,”’ remarked her brother. 

“No; but don’t you see they can’t go 
without us? We've got to stick around. 
Rick, mayhe if you go, it will be enough.” 

“No you don’t! I’m not going, anyway. 
I—I’ve got other plans.” 

She inquired what plans could he pos- 
sibly have, and after some probing, he ad- 
mitted that he was going to slip down to 
Colorado Springs to see a fellow. 

“TI know!” she cried wrathfully. “That 
common boy you met at the camp!” 

“Huh! You needn’t stick up your nose. 
He’s all right. He wrote me that if I'd 
come down there he’d let me play in his 

“But, Rick, what is a mere orchestra to 
this—this tragedy that may happen to 
father? You know those Dawsons are try- 
ing to rope father into something. And yet 
you'd let a mere selfish whim keep you 
eee protecting your own father and 


mother!” 
“Aw, shucks!” Richard wriggled with 
discomfort. Then he perked up again. 


“How about you, miss? How about your 

doing a little watchdogging yourself, eh?”’ 

“IT tell you I can’t o tomorrow. There’s 
a very special reason. 

He looked at her with shrewd eyes and 
she flushed. 

“Yeh, I know that reason,” he grinned. 

She decided that Richard, though he was 
a mere child, would have to be told about 
the dangerous age. 

“We've just got to stick to them, Rick,” 
she concluded. “They don’t know the 
world, and there’s no telling what they may 
do, left to themselves.” 

He kept silence for a moment, and then 
he fetched a long sigh. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” he said at 
last, reluctantly. “I'll go along tomorrow 
if you will. But I won’t if you won’t, and 
that’s flat.” 

“Oh, Rick!” she implored. ‘“Couldn’t 
you for me? 

‘No, I won’t. If dad and mom have got 
to be chaperoned, then it’s got to be fifty- 
fifty between us. Do you get me? You 
needn't think I’ll give up everything I want 
to do, and you not a thing. No, sir, fifty- 
fifty or nothing.” 

There was nothing for it but to give in. 
Lying awake that night, she felt that life 
was very cruel and complicated. It was the 
first time in her life she had ever given up 
anything because of a sense of duty, and it 
infuriated her. She had always heard, she 
reflected, that if you were good you were 
happy. But here she was, doing something 
heroic, and was she happy? No; she was 
merely cross. Life was awfully queer. 

But one crumb of enjoyment she got out 
of her sacrifice. On Sunday morning be- 
fore they set out she drew Nat Armstrong 
into a secluded corner of the patio and in- 
trusted to him a sacred charge. She was ex- 
pecting a friend—-a very dear friend—here 
she lowered her lashes—to arrive at the 
hotel some time either today or tomorrow. 
She wanted him to know where she was and 
she didn’t trust the hotel clerks. Would he 
be so very good as to watch out for Mr. 
Cartwright and induce him to wait for her 
return? 

“It is very important,” she said, with a 
far-away look. “In fact my whole future 
happiness depends on it. You will know 
him when you see him, I’m sure. He is tall 
and very striking. Dark. He has often 
been taken for John Barrymore. We—well, 
the truth is, we are practically engaged.” 

It was a really enjoyable moment. She 
knew that at last she had the whole atten- 
tion of this detached young man. When, 
losing for an instant her far-away look, she 
glanced at him out of the corner of her eye 
she observed a certain startled rigidity in 
his face. She felt gay and happy, quite 
herself again. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
“You will do this for me, won’t you— 


Nat? 

She breathed his name, for the first time, 
softly. She knew how blue her eyes were 
under the blue morning sky. 

“Of course. Glad to,” > said abruptly. 

The remembrance of this moment sus- 
tained her through a day that was very 
wearing, and toward the end of it positively 
frightening. The Dawsons had said that 
their place was less than thirty miles from 
the hotel, but they had omitted to add that 
most of those miles stood up, as Sam de- 
clared, on their tails. And as they stood 
they bent themselves into sinuous and ap- 
palling curves. They wrapped themselves 


around the profiles of mountains, they 
plun into dark valleys and hung preca- 
riously at. the edge of cafions. And all the 


time ther climbed upward. When a stop 
was made for lunch at a place called Bray- 
ley’s in a fold of a mountain, their host 
made quite a flourish of their altitude and 
their isolation. 

“This is the last house before ours,” 
Dawson said. ‘‘ From here on we really do 
some climbing.” 

Wiletta was pleased to surprise an ex- 
pression of dismay on her father’s face. 
Sam had willingly let her have the wheel 
for the last few miles before lunch; he ad- 
mitted that he was tuckered out. 

But the roads they had traversed already 
were as mild thrills beside the last half of 
their journey. No member of the Whipple 
family had ever seen so steep and frowning 
a landscape. Not a single house or settle- 
ment, not even a deserted shack, was seen 
from the time they lost sight of the house 
where they had lunched. And the road, 
now narrow and in bad condition, con- 
tinued to climb and twist its way upward. 
Wiletta finally took the wheel away from her 
father; he was getting y-faced. For 
once in his life Richard did not clamor to 
drive. He sat, large-eyed and subdued, in 
the back seat. 

At last, after a sharp dip into what was 
scarcely more than a wide cafion, the 
Dawson car stopped; and when the others 
came up it was seen that into the side of the 
cafion a stable or garage had been built. 
Querino was opening the rough doors and 
es rs. Dawson was dragging out their light 
u . 

“We leave the cars here,”’ she explained. 
“Our little nest is up there.” 

She pointed upward. Nothing could be 
seen save the wall of the cafion beetling 
over them. Far up, against the sky, trees 
hung over, darkening still more the twilight 
depths of the cafion. Mrs. Dawson, full of 
vivacious apologies, led them along a 
bowlder-strewn path which suddenly dived 
through a tunnel of rock and began to 
climb. For several hundred feet they 
panted upward, and then came out with 
startling suddenness upon a sunlit, tiny 
meadow. It was like a broad shelf on the 
side of the mountain. Below it, range after 
range of hills fell away; behind it the dark 
pines climbed upward. 

“‘Isn’t it too romantic for words, Mr. 
Whipple?” cried Mrs. Dawson. She swept 
her arm in a half circle. ‘Up above all! the 
clamor of the world. So peaceful, so near 
heaven. And there”—she pointed behind 
them—‘‘there is our little nest.” 

Only a corner of the little nest could be 
glimpsed among the trees at the edge of the 
meadow. But when they had crossed the 
meadow, the house was found to be a quite 
spacious old adobe house, rambling around 
an open patio. The open side of the patio 
looked out over the little meadow, but at 
the back a narrow grove of fir trees grew 
dark and melancholy under the overharging 
shoulder of the mountain. Nothing broke 
the absolute silence of the place save the 
rustle of wind among the firs, and that 
sound seemed full of a whispered mystery. 

‘How in time did you ever come to build 
away up here?"’ demanded Sam, wiping his 
streaming face with a damp handkerchief. 

Mrs. | Sremein explained volubly that 
they hadn’t built the house themselves. It 
had belonged to Old Scotty, a misanthrope 
from Edinburgh, who ha built the house 
after he struck a paying vein in his mine. 
The mine was just around the shoulder of 
the mountain, almost at their back door. 

“That is why we fixed up this house.” 
She lowered her voice, though no human 
being was within sight save an old China- 
man who was carrying the bags into the 
various bedrooms. ‘We want to be near 
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the mine. Clate’’—she turned her vivacity 
upon the somewhat taciturn Mr. Dawson, 


hovering in the background—‘‘show Mr. 
Whipple those samples we had back from 
the assay office last month.” 

Mr. Dawson made a deprecatory gesture. 
Why bore their friends? Give them a chance 
to rest a while, couldn’t she? 

“Oh, but I can’t wait!’’sheshrilled. “I’m 
so excited over the whole thing. Think,” 
she whispered, ‘‘of having a vein of almost 
pare silver running back for goodness knows 

ow far, starting right under your windows! 
Wouldn’t anybody be thrilled? Clate, dear, 
do show them—just a teeny little look!” 

Apologetically, Mr. Dawson at last un- 
locked a cupboard near the fireplace in the 
long living room, felt carefully within it, 
removed a brick and smilingly explained 
that he took these precautions not because 
of the value of the samples but because he 
did not want word to get out that the old 
lode had been rediscovered. 

4 There'd be a stampede up here inside of 
two days,” he said. ‘‘For twenty years 
they’ve been hunting for that, lost vein. 
Then everybody gave up. For ten years 
the timbers haven’t been off wre opening 
of Old Scotty’s mine. But when I ran 
across certain old maps of his, I said to 
myself they'd all been looking in the wrong 
place, and my hunch was right.” 

He emptied upon the table a smail bag of 
what appeared “ie = gnats mt like nothing 
but bits of yellowish rock or stones. He 
showed them to Sam through a magnifying 
glass and also brought out the report from 
the assay office. Sam gazed upon these 
exhibits with the most respectful interest. 
He also listened as Mr. Dawson talked 
about drift and mother lode and volcanic 
formation, and explained the theory upon 
which he had based his successful hunt for 
the old vein so long lost. 

The conversation would have bored Wil- 
etta exceedingly had it not caused her so 
much anxiety as she watched her father’s 
face. Behind their backs she beckoned 
Richard out of the room and across the 
patio to the edge of the meadow. 

“You see what they’re up to?” she 
hissed. ‘You stick close to father every 
minute. Tonight we'll give him a good 
talking to.” 

They exchanged fiery glances, and Wiletta 
went into her own room, for her head was 
aching and she wanted to think in peace. 

An excellent dinner was served by the 
old Chinaman; and besides themselves, 
there was another guest at table, a non- 
descript man with a peculiarly blank stare. 
Their host explained that this was Storrs 
Hendricks, the best known metallurgist in 
Colorado, whom he had persuaded to drop 
all other work to study his mine. Most of 
the talk at dinner was furnished by Dawson 
and Hendricks, and it principally con- 
cerned itself with tales of what the mine 
had done in the old days and what it was 
certain to do in the future. 

Sometimes Hendricks dtopped into tech- 
nicalities which plainly only Mr. Dawson 
understood, and again he told vivid stories 
of lost mines and the fortunes they had 
netted their discoverers. But the tenor of 
his drawled sentences was optimistic belief 
in this particular mine; he even said he 
wished he had saved his money so that he 
could go in with Dawson in the develop- 
ment of the new vein. 

“Don’t know anyone I’d rather have 
than you, Storrs,” said Dawson heartily. 
“I’m afraid I'll have to get outside capital 
sooner or later, though fa rather swing it 
myself. I want to clean up big. That’s the 
way to do it—a lone hand.” 

Hendricks wagged his head wisely. 

“Don’t fool yourself, Mr. Dawson. 
There’s six man-size fortunes practically in 
sight already, and we don’t know how far 
the lode goes on.” 

“*Maybe,” sighed Dawson; “but all the 
same, I'd like ’em all. That’s just the kind 
of hog I am.” 

“Isn’t he dreadful?” laughed Mrs. Daw- 
son. 

They said good night soon after dinner, 
weary from the hard drive. The men were 
to rise early so as to have a long morning in 
the mine. Sam urged them to call him; he 
wouldn’t miss it for anything. 

“Father, we want to talk to you,” said 
Wiletta, , waiting for him beyond the door of 
his bedroom ichard came in from the 
adjoining room. 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Route of the 
“ Round-the-World”’ Fliers 


Numbers correspond with 
those shown on the map 


1 Santa Monica, California 
Sacramento, California 
Kugene, Oregon 

Vancouver, Wawhington 
Seattle, Washington 

Prince Rupert, Britieh Columtia 
Sitka, Alaska 

Seward, Alaska 

Chignik, Alaska 

Dutch Harbor, Alaska 

Atka Island, Alaska 

Attu Ieland, Alaska 
Paramashiru Ieand, Japan 
Vetorofu, Japan 

Minato, Japan 
Kasomigaura, Japan 
Kushimoto, Japan 
Kagoshima, Japan 
Shanghai, China 

Amoy, China 

Hong-Kong, China 

Tourane, French Indo-China 
Saigon, French Cochin Chin 
Bangkok, Siam 
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’ the first airplane flight around the world Mt Karachi, todis 
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is an indication of Delco ruggedness $5 Banded, Turkey 


and durability and of the dependable 56 Alagoa, Sivcie 


San Stefano, Turkey 


service that Delco equipment provides 38 Bucharest, Roumasia 


Budapest, Hungary 





40 Vienna, Austria 
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One of the Round-the-World Planes Passing 42 Paris, France : 
Mt. Shasta, Calif. THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CO, 43 London, Engian< 
a U.S. / 44 Brough Hull, England 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A 45 Kirkwall, Scotland 
46 Hofn Hornafijord, Ieciand 
47 Reykjavik, Iceland 
48 Frederikedal, Greenland 
49 Ivigtut, Greenland 
50 Ice Tickle, Labrador 
51 Hawkes Bay, Newfoundiand 
52 Pictou, Nova Scotia 
$3 Casco Bay, Maine 
54 Boston, Massachueecti 
55 New Vork, New York 
56 Washington, Dist. of Colum'ia 
57 Dayton, Ohio 
58 Chicago, IMlinois 
59 Omaha, Nebraska 
60 St. Joseph, Missouri 
61 Muskogee, Oklahoma 
62 Dallas, Texas 
63 El Paso, Texas 
64 Tucson, Arizona 
65 San Diego, California 
66 Santa Monica, California 
67 San Francisco, California 
3 Eugene, Oregon 
5 Seattle, Washington 
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The Planes Anchored 
in the Mountain-girted 
Bay at Sitka, Alaska 






i Reception Given the Fliers at 

i Croydon Flying Field near 
London, England 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood 
Arrival of the Planes at San 
Stefano Flying Field near Con- 
stantinople, Turkey 
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Planes being Refueled by Chinese Junk at 
moy, China 
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HEN it comes to eyesight, many 

are penny -wise and eye-fool- 
ish! Eyes are priceless, cannot be re- 
placed, and deserve protection rather 
than abuse. 


Be sure your working light is suitable. 
Daylight is the best because Nature 
made it right for eyes. That is why 
Ermeralite has a special device which 
changes ordinary electric light into soft, 
eye-saving daylite. 

Under Emerolite’s restful, daylite glow 
more is accoroplished in less time. Eyes 
appreciate this friendly light, and are as 





(Continued from Page 60) 
“Father, are you thinking of putting any 
money into Mr. Dawson’s old mine?” 
Wiletta demanded. “Rick and I want to 


| know. Because if you are, we want to tell 


you you are making an awful mistake.” 

“Mistake? What makes you think it 
would be a mistake?” 

Wiletta stated her intuitions about the 
Dawsons and added Mr. Armstrong’s opin- 
ion. 

“They will certainly do you, father. 
Rick and I both think they’re a bunch of 
crooks.” 

“Oh, no, I guess not.” 

Sam’s tone was mild, but it was plain he 


| was entirely unconvinced. Wiletta’s face 
| was both anxious and exasperated, and her 
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| of utter stupefaction. 


| mother, watching her, had to turn away to 


hide a smile. How many, many times had 
she not felt that way about Wiletta and 
Richard! 

“1 think they seem to be nice folks,” she 


| broke into Wiletta’s further impassioned 


remerks. “Mr. Querino is a marvelous 
dancer. You ought to let him teach you the 
tango, Willy. You don’t tango very well, 
dear.” 

Wiletta’s face became crimson with in- 
dignation, her eyes filled with angry tears. 

“Mother, is that all you can think of, 
when father is in danger of losing all his 
money maybe? My good gracious, I should 
think you both might have better sense!” 

“Don’t be stuffy, Willy,”” Mary said 
calmly. 

Wiletta blinked rapidly. ‘“Stuffy’’ was a 
word she had been fond of in the old care- 
free days. It had applied so neatly to the 
prejudices of parents, It had been a good 
word, but now she knew she would never 
use it again. 

Hanging his coat over the back of a chair 
and unfastening his collar, father hummed 
divertingly, “For I'm only a bird in a 
gilded cage.” 

Then, seeing a storm about to break, he 
began hastily: 

“You see, it’s like this, Willy: I’ve 
worked hard all my life and saved and piled 
it up, and now why shouldn’t I spend it? 
Suppose I do go in with Dawson. Of 
course, I might not make anything; but 
think of the cn it would be! What if I do 
have to sell the store? I should probably 
have to do that to get the ready money 
we'll need to get the mine on a paying basis. 
But what is a mere store? Richard will 
never care for the business, you will prob- 
ably marry that Cartwright fellow, if he 
can get himself free, and your mother and 
I can live on very little up here. Why 
shouldn’t I sell the store and have my fling, 
eh?” 

For a long moment there was the silence 
These wild words 
they had just heard were unbelievable; 
they were stunning. Moreover, they 
caused the solid universe to rock and quiver. 
The store! Why, the store was the firm 
rock on which their lives, their safety, their 
comfort had been built! It was more than 
that; it was a symbol of that secure but 
impalpable thing which was their back- 
ground; it was part of that atmosphere in 
which they swam about so freely. Father, 
mother, the house, the store-—to these fixed 
things they had always been able to return 
from no matter what adventure. 

“Dad! You don’t mean ae 

“Father! You wouldn't 

But Sam was calmly taking off his coat, 
unfastening his collar. And in the most cal- 
lous manner imaginable, he began to hum 
his only tune, 

“For Pete’s sake,” he then added, “all 
of you get out of my room. I want to go to 
bed. I'm going to be up early in the morn- 
ing; busy day, climbin’ around in the 
bowels of the earth.” 

Wiletta struggled vainly for a word of 
sufficient strength, and then suddenly, to 


| her intense disgust, she felt a sob rising. 
| She rushed into her own room and flung 


herself on her bed. 

Next morning Wiletta watched her 
father depart with the other men. He was 
dressed absurdly in high boots and a hu 
red bandanna was around his throat. He 
wore an old felt hat, wide in the brim, 
cocked jauntily over one eye. Wiletta 


| smiled bitterly. Richard accompanied him 
with a dogged air. 
Mary and Mrs. Dawson departed up the 


cafion in search of wild flowers. The patio 
drowsed in the sun; a sound of dishes being 
washed to an accompaniment of queer 

nts came from the detached kitchen. 
Ktter a few minutes of deep thought, Wil- 
etta walked toward the sound. 
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Putting her head in the door, she in- 
uired if there was a telephone in the house. 
he Chinese music stopped, an eye like an 

ancient shoe button regarded her over one 
shoulder. 

“No, missy, no phlone.”’ 

She inquired where was the nearest tele- 
phone, and finally understood that the 
nearest was down at Brayley’s, the house 
where they had lunched the day before. 
apg toss she walked away. She crossed 
the meadow and stood gazing off at the 
wild tumble of mountains spread before 
her. Ten miles down to the nearest tele- 

hone—and such miles! On the other 
and —-— She sat down the better to re- 
flect deeply. 

In a few moments she sprang to her feet. 
She looked about her. Not a soul in sight. 
The kitchen was behind the house. She 
slipped into the path which led down to the 
garage in the cafion. Five minutes later 
she had headed the gray car up the incline 
out of the cafion. The forenoon was only 
half gone when, with smoking brake bands 
and a scorching smell, the car slithered into 
the level road in front of the house where 
they had lunched the day before. Wiletta’s 
knees trembled with fatigue as she walked 
up to the door. 

It seemed a long time before she got the 
connection with the Alta Vista. 

“Which Mr. Armstrong do you wish?” 
the clerk at the other end inquired. 

“Mr. W. H. or Mr. Nat Armstrong,” 
she shouted. ‘And hurry, please.” 

In a few moments a pleasant voice called, 
“This is Nat Armstrong. Did you want 
me?” 

Did she want him? 

“Oh, Nat, this is Wiletta Whipple. Oh, 
I’m so glad to hear your voice. Listen, I 
have to ask a tremendous favor of you and 
your father. Will you both come up here 
right woe td We need you awfully. Father's 
going to uy amine. I can’t do anything 
with him. I am nearly wild. I ——” 

“We'll be there. Where are you?” 
“This is Brayley’s; twenty miles from 

Alta Vista. You take the main road to a 
og called Guadaloupe, then you branch 
eft. After that there’s only the one road 
and it keeps on climbing. You'll see Bray- 
ley’s from the road; the only house in six 
or seven miles. I'll wait for you here. 
Have you got it?” 

“Yes. Guadaloupe—left branch—Bray- 
ley’s. We'll start as soon as we can fill the 
tanks. Be there by noon.” 

“No, you won't. It’s all climbing. But 
I'll wait.” 

“Right! I say, are you all right? Your 
voice sounds + 

“T'm all right—now. You won't fail me, 
will you?” 

“IT should say not!” And just as she 
took the receiver from her ear she heard 
very faintly the word “‘ Dear!” 

A delicious and comforting warmth spread 
through her, her eyes grew very bright. It 
was not until she had gone outside and 
stretched herself on a bench to wait that 
she remembered she had forgotten to ask 
Nat Armstrong if Mr. Cartwright had ar- 
rived. 

“The cat’s cuffs!” she sighed. 
could I have forgotten that?”’ 

She was finishing a belated luncheon 
when she heard a car sliding down the road 
and Nat Armstrong’s voice—‘“‘ Is this Bray- 
ley’s?”’ Never had voice sounded more 
comforting. She ran to the door. Three 
passengers instead of two were climbing 
out of the car. She could not believe her 
eyes. The third person was Jack Cart- 
wright. 


“How 


iv 


S CARTWRIGHT sprang gayly to meet 
her, Wiletta realized that her emotions 
were mixed. It was marvelous to see him; 
almost too good in fact. It made her feel 
cross, and at the same time she was thrilled, 
as always, at the sight of him. How ro- 
mantic, how exactly right he was in his 
English sport clothes. Only—somehow he 
seemed to be in the way of something much 
more important. 

“T knew you'd not want to miss him,” 
Nat Armstrong was explaining gravely, 
“so I brought him along.” 

“Mighty of him, wasn’t it, Bill?” 
cried Cartwright. ‘‘ But, I say, what roads! 
Whatacountry! Is there much more of it?” 

“Ten miles,” she said — “T'll lead 
the way, shall I? Got plenty of water, Nat? 
She'll boil all the way.” 

The Armstrong party had lunched from 
their vacuum bottles and were ready tostart 
on at once. Cartwright took his seat be- 
side Wiletta as a matter of course. At first 
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he was full of conversation, gossip, descrip- 
tions of Denver parties, tender declarations 
of how much he had missed her. 

But presently she said, “I’ve got to keep 
my mind on the road now. It gets worse 
from here on.” 

He laughed, but it seemed to her sensi- 
tive ears that the sound was nervous. 
When they had reached a convenient level 
she waited for the Armstrong car to over- 
take them. 

“Take the next curve pretty slowly, 
Nat,”’ she called. ‘“‘There’s ’dobe just 
around the corner and it’s wet from aspring. 
Yesterday we skidded pretty nearly spang 
off the edge. It looked to me like about a 
thousand-foot drop.” 

“Want me to take your place and let 
father drive our car?”’ Nat Armstrong 
asked her. 

“Certainly not!” 

She looked at Cartwright, expecting ad- 
miraticn, and caught in his face a peculiar 
expression. His smile seemed a trifle drawn. 

“Perhaps you'd better take his sugges- 
tion,” he said lightly. ‘I hate to lose your 
company, but really, this road ——.” 

She bent forward and threw the car into 
gear. She was conscious of an unusual 
emotion, a discomforting, pricking sort of 
wonder. Could it be that Cartwright’s face 
had paled? No, that was too absurd. He 
was so dashing, so audacious, so lacking in 
caution, a characteristic she had always 
despised. 

But when they struck the stretch of 
adobe something happened that was too 
astounding to be dismissed. As they started 
up the sharp rise the car began that most 
disconcerting of all motions, a front-wheel 
skid. Then it hinted at an intention to 
progress crabwise and began slowly to turn 
about. The road not being laid out for a 
long car to climb the hill sidewise, the rear 
wheels tried to peer over a sheer drop that 
was not pleasant to contemplate. 

Wiletta, her lips set, a fighting gleam in 
her eye, was entirely cool, though the wheel 
shivered in her hands. This was the third 
time she had coaxed the car over this spot 
and she knew its possibilities. But to Cart- 
wright it was a horrid novelty. She heard 
him make a low sound like an oath and out 
of the tail of her eye she saw his right 
hand flung out. When she had brought the 
car to a standstill the door was open and 
Cartwright had one foot on the running 
board. . 

During the rest of the journey she was 
thoughtful and rather silent. She felt de- 
pressed, She argued with herself that any 
man is entitled to a moment of panic. But 
in the illogical depths of her heart she knew 
that this did not apply to her man. 

The long shadows of late afternoon were 
lying across the little meadow when Wiletta 
led her guests up to the house. The Daw- 
sons’ faces were smooth and noncommittal 
after their first stare. They bustled about 
hospitably. Room enough for everybody, 
they declared. All friends of the Whipples 
were welcome. Mrs. Dawson herself mixed 
a cocktail for Mr. Cartwright, studying him 
with her veiled eyes. 

Sam and Mary greeted Cartwright more 
quietly; but to Wiletta’s relief, they were 
quite pleasant. No one asked her why she 
had taken so much trouble to get the Arm- 
strongs up here. But Mrs. Dawson archly 
insinuated that now she had seen Mr. Cart- 
wright she could understand. They had 
tea in the open patio, and their polite ges- 
tures stood out oddly against the over- 
powering and gloomy bulk of the mountain 
behind them. 

Wiletta managed a word alone with Mr. 
Armstrong that evening before he settled 
down to bridge with Mrs. Dawson and her 
father and mother. 

“What did dad say? Have you been 
able to make a dent in him at all?”’ she 
whispered. 

“Your father is in a very dangerous 
state of mind,” said Mr. Armstrong gravely. 
“But I'll do my best. If we succeed in 
getting him away from here, you’ll have to 
watch him quite closely. Once a man of his 
age gets bitten by mine fever, it goes hard 
with him.” 

“Oh, dear! And the Old mine is no good, 
is it?” 

“Not worth a last year’s bird’s nest,” 
said Armstrong with sincerity. ‘Did you 
notice Dawson’s eyes when he caught 
sight of me?” 

“He doesn’t seem any too happy, does 
he? I shall be glad when we’ve got away 
from him. Couldn’t you persuade father 
to leave here early tomorrow?” 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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“My tires die 
of old age now. 


I used to murder them!”’ 






“I found that guessing at air pres- 
sure was hard on the tires and 
hard on my pocketbook, so I 
bought this Schrader Tire Gauge. 


“Now, in five minutes, I can 
know positively how much air is 
in each of my tires, including the 
spare. 











“1 test them frequently and 
keep them inflated properly— 
that’s why they last so much 


longer!” 
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There’s a Schrader Gauge for your car 


O matter what type of tires © 2—The Angle Foot Gauge for use with 
or wheels you may have, truck tires and tires on all wire and 
there is a Schrader Tire Gauge disc wheels and wheels with thick 


‘ : ; kes and large brake drums. 
designed especially f. nies 
bho ‘ shite tana with 3—The BalloonTire Gauge, graduated 


in one-pound units, made espe- 
cially for use with balloon tires. 










It will tell you at a glance 
just how much air is in each 
of your tires. 





Any motor accessory shop, 
garage or hardware store will sell 
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There. are three types of 
Schrader Gauges: 


1—The Straight Gauge for use with 
regular passenger car tires. 


you the right Schrader Gauge. 
Buy one today and use it regu- 
larly—that’s the sure way to get 
tire service and riding comfort. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, INC., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CHICAGO TORONTO LONDON 





Makers of Pneumatic Valves Since 1844 


Tire Valves - 
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Balloon Tire Gauge 
calibrated in 1-lb. 
units from 10 to 42 Ibs. 
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Sauerkraut 
Contains a 


Wealth of Health 


AV PHORITLES on health are de- 
4 voting increased study to the 
prevention and cure of disease by the 
use of the right kind of foods. It isa 
growing conviction that good health 
can be made more constant and years 
added to our lives through proper diet. 






In proper diet, Sauerkraut has an 
important place. It contains an abun- 
dant supply of lactic ferments, which 
have long been known to science as a 
most valuable conditioner. Metchni- 
koff, of the Pasteur Institute of Paris, 
first drew the attention of the scien- 
tite world to the highly beneficial 
effects of lactic bacilli in keeping the 
intestinal tract free from disease-pro- 
ducing germs. 

Dr. Arnold Lorand, of Carlsbad, author of 

Proiongation ot Life?’ Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, 
celebrated food authority; Dr. Royal S. Cope- 
land, former Commissioner of Health, New 
York, and scores of other health leaders 
agtfee in the tendency of sauerkraut to pre 
vent the growth of these harmful bacteria 


For centuries succulent sauerkraut has 
been a food of millions. And during recent 
years, because of the rediscovery of its health 
properties, the recommendation of its use by 
eminent health authorities, and a nation 
wide awakening to its delicious flavor, sauer- 
krawt has gained rapidly in popularity 


All who are interested tn good health for 
themselves and their families will find won 
derful truths in the booklet offered below, 
which also contains new tested recipes 
Readers are requested to send for a copy. 
Just All in and mail the coupon 
the thought is in mind 
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ies, delicatessen stores and meat markets 
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(Continued from Page 62) 

“Better not make it too abrupt. I’ll go 
into the mine with them in the morning, 
and then—we'll see.” 

The evening passed slowly. Querino 
hovered around the bridge table. Nat 
Armstrong and Richard hunted up the old 
Chineman and held a remarkable conversa- 
tion with him. Hendricks, the best metal- 
lurgist in Colorado, did not appear at dinner 
or afterward. Wiletta had Jack Cartwright 
to herself and no one said her nay. 

They strolled to the edge of the meadow 
and watched the moonlight slowly pouring 
the valley full of a silver flood. It was a 
setting so romantic as to be almost in- 
vincible. But somehow romance evaded it. 
Wiletta felt tired and apprehensive of some- 
thing intangible in the air. Cartwright was 
absent-minded and uneasy. He could have 
risen gayly to hostility on the part of 
Wiletta’s parents, but their pleasant ac- 
ceptance nonplused him. He presently 
suggested going in to watch the bridge 
players. 

Next morning immediately after break- 
fast most of the men went down to the 
mine. It was about noon when they ap- 
pe so again. Wiletta saw them from her 

xedroom window and it struck her immedi- 

ately that a change had taken place in the 
atmosphere of the party. Father and W. 
H. Armstrong came first, cheerfully puffing 
along. But behind them Dawson walked. 
Gone was all his sprightly good-fellowship; 
his face looked dark and angry. But when 
one of the men turned back to speak to him 
she saw him pull himself up and smile with 
an effort. When they came into the patio, 
Sam had his watch in his hand. 

“Oh, I’m sure we can make it,” he was 
saying easily, “if we start in an hour.” 

Mrs. Dawson looked up sharply from the 
game she was playing, with Cartwright 
opposite her. 

“Starting! Starting where, Mr. Whip- 
ple?”’ she cried. 

Sam explained that they had taken ad- 
vantage of her hospitality long enough. 

“1 think we’d better go back to Alta 
Vista this afternoon, don’t you, Mary?” 

Mary agreed, with just the right shade of 
regret, and Wiletta was about to add her 
voice to her mother’s, when she saw a 
glance exchanged between Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawson, a sort of question and answer. 

“Nat and I'll go down and see what the 
cars need, father.’’ Wiletta was on her feet 
eagerly. “Coming along, Nat?” 

But Mrs. Dawson raised an insistent 
voice, Lunch would be served in five min- 
utes and there would be ample time after it 
to attend to the cars. 

“‘ Besides, maybe when you've had one of 
Wu's frijoles you'll decide to stay another 
night,”” she added in her liveliest voice. 
“There's the gong now.” 

There was nothing for it but to eat a 
luncheon that nobody appeared to relish 
very much. The Dawsons were silent ex- 
cept for Mrs. Dawson’s occasional nervous 
bursts of chatter. Querino’s eyes glittered 
watchfully. 

Immediately after luncheon Wiletta and 

Nat hastened down to the garage in the 
cafion. Nat explained when they were out 
of earshot of the house that at his father’s 
suggestion Dawson had been invited to 
produce his papers and assay reports at the 
office of Harrison & Weir, preliminary to an 
offer from her father. And from the mo- 
ment of this suggestion Dawson had ap- 
yeared to know that the game was up. 
larrison & Weir knew mines and all the 
crooks and turns of the mining game too 
well. 

“IT owe a great deal to you and your 
father,” said Wiletta. 

“Not at all,” he returned politely. “I 
hope I did right in bringing Cartwright 
along. I felt sure you'd be Eappy to see 
him.” 

He looked at her keenly, but she avoided 
his eyes. 

“IT think I'll run my bus out into the 
light,”” she said, and climbed behind the 
wheel. “‘Hello! What's the matter? No 
spark!” 

After a second attempt, young Armstrong 
lifted the hood and inspected the spark 


| plugs. 





‘Let's run her out where I can see, and 
I'll have a look at the electrical system,” he 
said, removing his coat and turning back 
his cuffs. 

After a few minutes of search he ex- 
claimed, “‘There’s the trouble! Loose wire 
to the generator.” 

Wiletta drew a breath of relief. There 
was no time to be lost if they were to get 
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away in time to make the Alta Vista Hotel 
before dark. Luncheon had been unusually 

rotracted and already the shadows were 
Cociaher to deepen here at the bottom of 
the cafion. 

She once more attempted to start the 
car, but with no more success than before. 

‘Dead on her feet!” she cried. “I can’t 
understand that, can you? Plenty of gas, 
good lively spark ———”’ 

Once more he went over the car patiently. 
Then he stood staring at it thoughtfully. 

Aa the carburetor’s clogged with 
dirt. I'll have a look at it.” 

It was some time later, as he stood with 
the dismembered carburetor in his hand, 
that he had an idea, and sniffed at the fluid 
on his fingers. 

“That's darned weak gasoline,”’ he mut- 


tered. 

“Why, we had it put in at the Alta Vista. 
It got us up here all right,” Wiletta said. 

“I know; but wait a minute till I try 
something.”” He siphoned a little gasoline 
from the rear tank, put a few drops in each 
cylinder and got a good explosion. Then he 
did the same with the contents of the 
vacuum tank. The result was a weak cough 
and then nothing. 

With a tight expression about his mouth, 
he opened a valve and drained the vacuum 
tank into an empty can. Then he sniffed at 
this and finally heid it up to Wiletta. 

“What does that smell like to you?” 

“Doesn't have any smeil,”’ she declared. 
“It’s more like water.” 

“Exactly! It is water!”’ he exclaimed. 
He looked over his shoulder at the dark 
depths of the cafion and then stepped nearer 
her. ‘Someone filled that vacuum tank 
with water while we were having lunch.” 

They stood staring at each other for a 
long moment. 

“Why, but that is—that means ——”’ 
cried Wiletta. 

“Sh-h! We don’t know what it means 
yet. I want to have a look at my car.” 

They were not surprised to find two tires 
deflated on the Armstrong car. Nat silently 
set at the task of putting on new tires and 
Wiletta hovered near him. 

“Why do you suppose they did it?” she 
whispered. She was beginning to feel jumpy 
in the green twilight of this silent place. 

“‘I think they have some reason for keep- 
ing us here overnight,” he replied. Then, 
catching sight of her face, he added hastily, 
“They may figure that if your father stays 
another night they can talk him back into 
investing. Of course, they know it’s their 
last chance at him.” 

“But how treacherous to do things like 
this! I've a mind to tell them what I think 
of them.” 

“No, that wouldn’t do. Our best move 
is to pretend it was a normal mishap, and 
keep our eyes open.” 

“But I don’t want to stay any longer 
with these horrid people! Couldn’t we 
start out—you’re nearly finished now—and 
go as far as Brayley’s?”’ 

He shook his indy 

“Dark would catch us right in the worst 
part of the road. We don’t know the grades 
and turns well enough. It’s too dangerous.” 

“But, Nat’’—she shivered and looked 
up at the dark sides of the cafion, “it’s 
dangerous here too.” 

He came around the car and took her 
cold hands. 

“You're a silly little goose.” But his 
eyes said something quite different. ‘“ You’re 
going up to the house now and tell them we 
can’t get off until tomorrow morning. Ask 
my father to come down here, when you get 
a chance to do it quietly. But what’s the 
use of saying anything to your people about 
what we've found? Only make them nerv- 
ous. Father and I will scout around a little 
and see what we make of it. But in the 
meantime don’t you be scared. Maybe, 
after all, it was just an accident—that 
water in the tank.” 

“You know it couldn’t be,” she said. 
“But I won't tell the folks right away, 
though I must say they’ve brought this 
down on themselves.” 

Conversation at dinner that evening 
would have languished had it not been for 
the recovered spirits of Mrs. Dawson. She 
talked almost incessantly, covering the ab- 
stracted silences of her husband, The eve- 
ning being unusually warm, the doors of the 
patio were wide open, and not even a breeze 
disturbed the flames of the candles on the 
long table. The long living room was 
shadowy at its farther end, but across the 
patio a th of yellow light lay, and 
through this Wu stepped now and then, 
bearing in and out the dishes. As the 
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Chinaman brought in the coffee service, 
Querino rose with one of his slow, graceful 
movements. 

“T’ll go down to see if I can help young 
Armstrong, with your permission,” he said 
to Mrs. Dawson. 

Nat had come up for the first part of the 
meal and then had excused himself, saying 
that he had not quite finished at the garage. 
Now that he had got into this job—he 
smiled—he might as well do all the little 
odds and ends of cleaning he had meant to 
do for some time. Wiletta knew that he 
did not intend to leave the cars long un- 
guarded. 

“Have Wu give you a pot of coffee for 
Mr. Armstrong, Miguel,”” Mrs. Dawson 
called after him; and they saw him pass 
with his indolent step through the bar of 
light on his way to the kitchen. 

Wiletta felt at this instant an impulse to 
say, “I’ll go with you.” But her dislike of 
Querino sto her. Instead, she took the 
coffee cup Mrs. Dawson handed her, and 
walking over to the shadowy end of the 
living room, she stood at the window, look- 
ing out across the meadow. Behind her at 
the table in the candlelight the others sat 
drinking their coffee and making polite 
conversation. 

At her left hand, within arm’s reach, was 
one of the open doors into the patio, and 
she was about to step out of it when an odd 
sound at the table made her whirl around. 
It was a sort of squeak from Mrs. Dawson 
and the clatter of a cup against a saucer. 

Then a gruff, quick voice said, ‘‘ Put up 
your hands, everybody! Stand up!” 

She whirled, set down her coffee cup 
carefully, and as her hands went up she 
thought, “They do it like this in the 
movies. It must be somebody’s joke.’’ She 
gave a nervous giggle, but the next instant 
a glint of blue steel fanned in her direction 
and she felt utter astonishment. It wasn’t 
a joke. It was the real thing. They were 
being held up, with all the traditional 
details. 

Two men, one taller than the other, both 
with dark handkerchiefs tied over their 
faces, were waving her father and Mr. 
Armstrong back from the table; they were 
backing Mr. Dawson into a corner. Mrs. 
Dawson’s mouth was wide open, her eyes 
distended, her hands were shaking. Rich- 
ard’s face was a study. He was enjoying it! 
Oh, if somebody, she thought, would do 
something, not just stand there stupidly 
obeying orders! 

She looked at Cartwright and she saw that 
he was so terrified he could scarcely stand. 
He had backed against the wall and there 
he clung, his knees visibly shaking. He had 
not made a move to stand between her and 
the guns, as they always did in books. 

“He’s almost oma oh” she thought, 
“the poor prune.” 

While the taller of the two men went 
deftly and rapidly through the men’s pock- 
ets, taking away their watches and pocket- 
books, and in Cartwright’s case even stick 
pin and ring, the other kept up a slow sweep 
of his two guns which covered them all. 
The tall man heaped the plunder in a table 
napkin. 

““Won’t you please, please give me back 
my ring?’’ sobbed Mrs. Dawson. “It was 
my mother’s.” 

The man with the guns gave a blood- 
curdling snarl, and for the first time Wiletta 
was afraid. The tall man did not come near 
her, however, and when he had tied up the 
napkin, he went out of the room. He could 
be heard rapidly opening and closing bed- 
room doors. He was searching their lug- 


gage. - 

A little breeze came in through the open 
door. It lifted the curls upon her forehead. 

A deathlike silence fell upon the room. 
The man with the guns mechanically 
watched his victims. Wiletta’s eyes went 
toward the open door so near to her. Across 
the meadow a tiny light suddenly appeared. 
Nat Armstrong was coming up from the 
cafion. Two minutes more and he would 
come into the patio. Suppose that watch- 
ful bandit got nervous and shot at the sound 
of footsteps! Out of the tail of her eye she 
measured the distance between her and the 
threshold. Not more than two feet. 

The next time the gunman looked away, 
she noiselessly inched toward the door. 
Then the voice of the other bandit spoke 
from the bedroom passage; the gunman 
looked around for an instant. And in that 
instant she melted without a sound into the 
outer dark. 

Two steps on tiptoes took her off the 
adobe floor of the patio. Across the grass 

(Continued on Page 66) 
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CHRYSLER 


‘Why The Country 
Is Chrysler-Wild Today 


| It is a revelation to sit in a Chrysler and look up at other cars 
i you pass. The contrast is so marked that it recalls the days 
‘ when the safety bicycle obsoleted the old high wheel over night. 



















Viewed from the snug, low-hung comfort of the Chrysler, the 
others look awkwardly high and unwieldy. Not only do they 
appear unnecessarily high, but unnecessarily heavy and cumber- 
| | some. The delight which this contrast arouses is stimulated when 
the Chrysler gets under way. It has a flashing acceleration which 
is literally a new experience. Just as it is smartly unusual in 
appearance and conservation of space and height and weight, so 
( it is strikingly unusual in performance. It romps away from its 
unwieldier brethren with ease, on level, or grade, or hill — negoti- 
ating traffic with an alertness that must arouse chagrin in those 
driving heavier and more sluggish cars. It rides as no car even of 
' its own high-quality type ever rode before. It does all of the things 
it is called upon to do as no other car has ever done them before. 
The Chrysler has blazed a new way and ushered in a new day in 
motoring — that is why the whole country is Chrysler-wild today. 
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| (Continued from Page 64) 
of the meadow she flew toward the bobbing 
lantern. 

“Go pack! Quick!” she gasped in a 
whisper. “Into the trees! Put out the 
lantern!” 

Nat obeyed instantly. Together they 
leaped into the heavy shadows at the head 
of the descending trail, and she gasped out 
the story of the hold-up. She had scarcely 
finished when faint above them they heard 
the sound of doors slamming. 

“They’re shutting them in the living 
room,” she whispered. 

She was startled by Nat’s arm flung sud- 
denly about her. Without a word he hus- 
tled her halfway down the trail to the 
turning. Here he thrust her unceremoni- 
ouslyinto the bushes. 

“Stay there and be quiet,”’ he whispered. 
“I’ve fourd a car down there hidden up the 
cafion. They'll try to get awayinit. They'll 
be down here in a minute, you'll see.” 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Never mind about me. I’ve got a 
couple of guns of my own.” 

“But you won't y: 

“Shut up, I tell you!” 

With this impolite command, she found 
herself abruptly set down in the midst of 
prickly shrubbery. But the next instant 
she was picked up again and hastily but 
warmly embraced. Then a kiss was pressed 
upon her lips, a hasty but sincere salute 
which she returned, the whole thing being 
but a fantastic dream, anyhow. 

The next instant she was alone. Nothing 
could be heard but the scrunch of a shoe 
against a pebble as Nat sprang down the 
trail. In this still darkness her heart 
thumped with abandonment and a strange 
exultation overcame her fear. What a man! 
She thought of adjectives — two-fisted, red- 
blooded—which at other times she had 
scorned. They alone would fit him. 

Then all her senses sharpened and con- 
centrated on a sound at the top of the trail. 
Someone up there was moving. She knelt 
forward cautiously and parted the bush in 
front of her. In a second two dark figures 
moved past her down the trail, hurrying 
but noiseless. 

She strained her eyes and ears after them. 
if she had been a rabbit, her nose would 
have twitched, so eagerly did she follow 
their flight. But suddenly she clenched her 
hands and stood up. Good gracious, what 
would happen next? Nat Armstrong was 
down there, one against two. Had he had 
time to hide himself, or would they come 
upon him in the dark garage? 

She stepped out into the trail. Then it 
seemed as if the cafion beneath her rocked 
and roared with sound; a crackling of shots 
reverberated from it. Obeying no sensible 
impulse, but rather some primitive instinct, 
she began to run down the trail. 

“If they've killed him I shall kill them!” 
was her furious and absurd thought. 

Meantime, in the house above, hands 
had been slowly lowered as the bandits 
closed the doors behind them. For a mo- 
ment there was silence as the victims looked 
blankly at one another. Then Mrs. Daw- 
son burst into excited cries: 

“Clate, it was the Del Rey gang, wasn’t 
it? Oh, my heavens! It’s a wonder we're 
alive! Del Rey held up a party of motor- 
ists at Hitchcock’s last week and left them 
all bound and gagged. Oh, Mrs. Whipple, 
what a dreadful thing to happen in my 
house! Oh, Clate, get me some brandy 
quick! I think I am going to faint.” 

There was a great deal of scurryin 
about. It was discovered that the aaa 
was already occupied by Cartwright, who 
had toppled over upon it the instant the 
door was closed. Assisted by Sam Whipple, 
somewhat ungently, he was able to arise 
and stagger to the table and a decanter. 

‘Il wasn’t scared, but it was the—the 
surprise of the thing,” he stammered. 

“Yeh, it was some surprise,” muttered 
Sam dryly. “You all right, Mary? Did 
they take your watch?” 

Dawson, muttering apologies and invec- 
tives, was moving about with the decanter 
and advising everyone to keep cool, when 
the sound of shots reached them. 

“Oh, gee! Nat’s down in the cafion!” 
Richard cried. ‘“ They’ve got him!” 

With that, Nat’s father crashed open a 
window, threw himself out of it and ran 
across the meadow, Sam close behind him 
and Richard following. 

Thus they raced one another to the 
cafion’s bottom and toward the dark bulk 
of the garage. Silence, amazing after that 

| fusillade, was heavy in the darkness. But 
| just as they approached the dim outline of 
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the garage they were aware of a lighter 
shape moving toward them. 

“Stop! Stick ‘em up!” roared Arm- 
strong in a good copy of the manner he had 
so recently had an opportunity to study. 

A breathless voice cried out of the dark, 
“It’s me! It’s Wiletta! He wants his 
flashlight. Don’t bother me!” 

She brushed past them, breathing hard. 

“‘He’s shot one of ’em, and he’s sitting on 
the other. Quick, help me find the flash!” 

““Where is he, where is he?”” Armstrong 
was demanding. 

“‘He’s up the cafion there. They were 
trying to get away in their car. Come on, 
I'll show you!” 

The light from the flash fell first upon 
the back of Nat, who was rising from a 
kneeling position on a recumbent figure. 
The figure was lying face down. Tying the 
wrists together with the cord Wiletta 
brought, Nat turned him over. The blue- 
white beam fell upon the black handker- 
chief still tied across the face, but above it 
were a pair of staring black eyes, full of the 
hatred of the defeated. 

“Querino!” Wiletta cried. 

Sam gave alow whistle. He looked dazed, 
as if it was beginning to dawn upon him 
that the joke might ibly be upon him. 
It was well for him that his daughter was 
too excited to observe his face. 

‘“‘Who—who is the other one?” he in- 
quired faintly. 

They turned the light upon the other 
figure. It was Hendricks, the best metal- 
lurgist in Colorado. 

“Well, father!” cried Wiletta, suddenly 
awakening to the moral. ‘I hope this will 
teach you to be more careful about the 
friends you pick!” 


At the Hotel Alta Vista, on the evening 
after this adventure, the Whipples and the 
Armstrongs dined together at their usual 
table; but the one near by, where the 
Dawsons and the wore Mr. Querino had 
sat, was amey; By this time a sheriff and 
a deputy should have arrived at the isolated 
house in the mountains to arrest a quartet 
that had long been wanted in another part 
of the state. It had seemed simpler to put 
the Dawson car and the one hidden in the 
cafion out of commission and leave the 
captives up there than to try to bring them 
down to the authorities. 

“Tf they can escape, they’re welcome to 
for all of me,” Sam declared. “I’m just 
about fed up on this bandit business. I 
don’t know but what I’d just as soon turn 
the old car toward home tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

He looked wistfully at Mary. Wiletta 
and Richard likewise turned their eyes upon 
their mother. They were aware that mother 
was the unknown quantity. She had be- 
come inserutable lately; one did not know 
what mother was going to do next, and it 
kept one rather anxious. Father was all 
right;. he had had his wild moment and 
seen the error of his ways. 

“Oh, I don’t know that I’m so ready to 

o home,” said Mary lightly. “T am seeing 
ife. Iam having a really good time. Home 
will seem a little stuffy after yesterday. 
And there’s so much more” —she made an 
embracing gesture—“‘ China, for instance.” 

The eyes turned upon her filled with 
alarm. 

“But, mother, don't you realize’’— Wil- 
etta spoke earnestly—‘‘that dad can’t go 
running around the world indefinitely? 
There’s his business! We were talking it 
over this morning on the way down, weren’t 
we, dad?” 

Sam expanded with pride. 

“T tell you, Armstrong, this girl’s got a 
good pad Do you know what I’ve just 
about decided to do? Expand a little. 
Yep, I’ve just about decided to open a 
branch at Oak Lawn-—-that’s a good live 
suburb—and put Willy in charge, until she 
wants to get married, or Richard decides 
the hardware business isn’t the worst in the 
world. Eh, Willy?” 

They smiled at each other, father and 
daughter. Mary drank in this friendly 
glance and her eyes misted. But she con- 
tinued along her chosen lines: 

“TI think that’s a fine idea. Of course, 
you must get home for the late autumn 
trade. But Richard and I don’t have to get 
back for any old business. We're free 
spirits, aren’t we, Rick? What do you sa 
to our letting Willy and her father go bac 
by train while you and I drive on to Cali- 
fornia and—er—the South Seas, or Japan?”’ 

Her son looked at her with embarrassed 
eyes. The mere thought of guarding and 
guiding in foreign lands a mother who had 
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become strangely irresponsible filled him 
with terror. 

“Tt isn’t as if you had to go back for school 
or anything,” she went on. “ Wouldn’t it 
be jolly? Maybe we could go right around 
the world.” 

He swallowed hard. “But, mother, I 
have got to get back for something.” 

“What on earth for, Richard?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Maybe I—maybe 
I'll get ready for college this year.” 

His eyes looked at her somewhat un- 
happily. And his mother knew there was a 
point beyond which she could not use this 
sort of unsporting coercion. But all she 
said was, casually, “Just as you like.” 
Then she added, as if from a careless after- 
thought, “‘ You know, I shouldn’t wonder if 
your musical talent might help a lot in 
college. Suppose we stop in Chicago on the 
way home and buy a—what is that thing 
you're always talking about?” 

“A saxophone,” he mumbled. 

“A really good one. Don’t you think so, 
Sam? And then if Richard finds after a 
year or so of college that he’d rather go in 
for music than anything else, why, he can. 
The orchestra man here cays he has real 
talent. Don’t you agree with me, Sam?” 

Richard’s father in his turn swallowed a 
trifle hard. But he nodded amiably, catch- 
ing Mary’s eye. And Richard stared down 
at his plate. Never do to show that all at 
once he had grown giddy. with lightness. 
Nevermore would he feel the awful burden 
of a hardware store pressing down upon his 
spirits. He could take it or leave it. Maybe 
the time might come, when he was very 
old, like father and Mr. Armstrong, when 
the hardware business might interest him; 
but that would be a long time off. 

In the meantime, all at once something 
too marvelous to believe had happened. 
He was a free agent. He could choose. 
College might not be so dry and dusty now. 
He knew exactly the spot in Chicago where 
reposed the most sumptuous and beautiful 
saxophone heart could desire. He had 
gazed upon it often and often. It was the 
same as his now, and already he could feel 
it in his hands. 

The orchestra in the lobby began its 
syncopated provocation. Richard stood up 
and smiled at his mother. 

“Want to dance, mom?” 

Mary’s feet hurt her, but one never 
would have guessed it as she sprang up 
lightly and tucked a hand under her son’s 
arm. 

“Dance this?”’ inquired Nat of Wiletta. 

She looked out of the window. Once 
more the moon was preparing its magic. In 
the little pavilion at the top of the lantern- 
lit trail the will-o’-the-wisp light was swing- 
ing. Without further words they crossed 
the patio and began to climb the trail. 
They had a great deal to talk about—the 
past and the future, life and parents. 

But when they had sat down on the 
halfway bench, they fell silent, for, without 
warning, their eyes and their hands had 
met. 

The moon edged around the shoulder of 
the mountain and silvered their rapt faces; 
it climbed higher and did miracles with the 
landscape that caused angels to lean from 
heaven, But the two on the bench saw 
neither mountains nor valley. With their 
eyes fixed on each other’s faces, they went 
on murmuring, murmuring endlessly. And 
their conversation was all of themselves. 


Sam Whipple lifted up and cast from him 
a pair of white flannel trousers; he winc- 
ingly withdrew from his feet a pair of patent- 
leather pumps. 

“Take away from my sight,” he ex- 
claimed, “‘those dude duds! I don’t care if 
I never see em again.” 

But Mary gathered them up and care- 
fully packed them in tissue paper. 

“You'll see them again,”’ she murmured 
“You and I aren’t going to slump again 
into mere keepers of a hotel where two 
young persons are fed and lodged. We're 
going to keep them guessing quite a while 

et.” 


“Oh, the cat’s cuffs!’’ groaned Sam, bur- 
rowing into a pillow. 
She sat down on the e of the bed and 
began to braid her hair with animation. 
“Honestly, own up! Haven’t you got a 
certain amount of fun out of this? Isn’t it 
ood to know we can still speed up a little? 
on’t you feei more—more alive, younger?” 
He grinned reluctantly. 
“Mary, I hate to admit it, but I’ve 
sloughed off ten years.” 


(THE END) 
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NASH 


Nash Leads the World in Motor Car Value 






The New Advanced Six 5-Passenger Touring 


With Special Nash Permanent Top and Glass Enclosures 









[21-inch Wheelbase 
Four-Wheel Brakes, Nash Design 
Full Balloon Tires, Standard Equipment 
Five Disc Wheels, Standard Equipment 
New Force-feed Oiling System 
Nash-design Steering Mechanism 
Permanent Solidly-built Top 
Full 5-Passenger Comfort 
. Bevel Body Beading 
{ Highly Refined Performance 
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Glass Enclosures at Slight Extra Cost 
















. . ’ . ve ’ . 
New Advanced Six Series New Special Six Series 
MODELS: 5-Pass. Touring, $1375; 7-Pass. Touring, $1525; MODELS: Five- Passenger Touring, $1095 ; 
Roadster, $1375; 5-Pass. Sedan, $1695; 7-Pass. Sedan, $2290; Roadster, $1095; Five-Passenger Sedan, $1295; 
Four-Door Coupe, $2190; F. O. B. Kenosha F. O. B. Milwaukee 














THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
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He takes his pipe 
1800 miles 


into China 





And for a very good 
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AFTER LENINE=WHAT? 


I had provocation. These articles therefore 
are not only the result of a first-hand in- 
vestigation made at a critical turn in the 
cycle of Soviet events but will embody an 
attempt to state without prejudice the case 
as it actually is. 

One trouble with many people who go to 
Russia to study the situation is that they 
feel rather than think. The half-baked up- 
lifter who is thrilled by what he believes to 
be the consummation of a modern Utopia 
is ernotional instead of analytical. Others 
are blinded by ee antagonism or 
exasperated by the countless things that 
hinder and delay. They do not always com- 


| prehend that the Russian is fundamentally 





No. it isn’t because his wife objects to his 
noking in the hous Ve don’t know that 
« has a wile, for that matter 

Mr. Mellor takes his pipe far into the 
nterior of the Land of Confucius because 
sttached to the good U.S. S. Palos, 
which, among other waters, sails the upper 

Vangtse Kiang 

This is what Mr. Mellor writes 
U.S. S. Palos 
Chung King, China 
January 24, 1924 
& Bro. Co., Richmond, Va. 
ist 
Dear ' 
| have juet been reading a letter that 
nt to our canteer coman ] 
vht that thie would t a good time 
il u of our appreciation of the fine 
tobe » that your firm shipped us | feel 
that I " ay the eame tor the crew of 
Yea, tl ite fs an out-ot-the-way place 
iw enjoy a good emoke. We feel 
hat w at least rely your tobacco 
being fresh, capectaily that in the 
! jar 
T} bip i now eighteen hundred miles 
thre ¥ {hina om the pper 
ngts (me of the great plea 
r we tb s riding ponies out in the 
bitl rrcunding Chung King; and ther | 
hardl » man but what carrie me of 
ur small tins of tobaceo with him on these 
tripe Every man on th ship emokes 
Udaeworth and quite a few chew it too 
Another thing that I tight mention 
st the empty jare make good cx 
ner for shaving gear and soap on 
bourd ship 
waking for alt bande and the chip's 
k | om wv that we will uphold 5 r 
tobwecoe on this part ef the river, a 
van bl for Edgeworth first wt and 
iw eet regard » Fegeworth from 
crew of the ( S. S. Palos on the 
\ River 
Sincerely yours, | 


(slened) Robert N. Mellor | 


This makes it seem 
pretty. soft for the 
members who have 
only to drop into a 
store to get 
Edgeworth whenever 
and wherever they 
may run out. 







corner 


If you would 
trey before you 
buy, let us send 
you free samples | 
of Edgeworth and 
geve you a chance 
to learn at first 
hand why so 
many smokers 
like it. 


Write your name and address to Larus 
& Hrother Company, 1 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
ind means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed packed in small, pocket-size 
packages, in handsome humidors holding a 
pound, and also in several handy in-between | 


the needs 





We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
tress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: Vf your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larue & Brother Company will gladly send 
vou prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- | 
size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same | 
price you would pay the jobber, 


dozen carton of any 


an Oriental and this very Orientalism im- 
pedes traffic and provokes irritation. Possi- 
bly this is why a witty Englishman once 
said, “If you want to write a book about 
Russia don’t go, or only stay a week.” 

In Russia there is much to condemn, 
little to condone, something to praise. 
Even with the best intentions the most 
impartial observer cannot escape the im- 
pression that ethically, as well as econom- 
ically, the whole national structure seems 
to bereared on sand. The quality of the fan- 
tastic permeates every avenue and activity. 
There is the feel of unreality—-more than a 
hint of atrophy. You wonder where it all 
leads. The inevitable conclusion is that 
Bolshevism is strong not by virtue of its 
own inherent strength but by the weakness 
of its opposition. 

On the favorable side of the ledger you 
have, as leading item, the fact that the 
Soviet Government has not only been 
the strongest in Europe—strong, however, 
through the fear that it inspires—but also 
the sole régime that has remained con- 
tinuously in power since 1917. It has sur- 
vived the aftermath of the World War and 
likewise more than two years of civil strife, 
intervention, blockade, famine, and what 
was for a considerable period almost the 
united opposition of the whole outside 
world. You likewise have a nation-wide 
school system which is injecting the light of 
knowledge into the illiteracy which dark- 
ened Russia for so many years. Every one 
of the 590,000 men in the Red Army, for 
example, can read and write, a state un- 
known prior to Bolshevism. Child hygiene 
has also advanced to a degree not appre- 
ciated elsewhere. Art treasures have been 
conserved and the famous Russian ballet 
and the art theater maintained. Art, how- 
ever, is an unsatisfactory diet, as the hun- 

ry Russians soon discovered when they 
fistened to Chaliapin in free seats but with 
empty stomachs. 


The Reign of Atheism 


On the other side of the inventory and 
literally written in red ink—more often it 
was the blood of its victims—is the almost 
continuous reign of remy and terror 
since the crimson day broke. The Cheka, 
alongside of which the Spanish Inquisition 
seems almost friendly, has been su 
by a no less oppressive agency known as the 
G. P. U., which are the first letters of the 
Russian words meaning secret political 
police. Under it there is less liberty of 
speech and action than obtained in the 
days of the czar. The bosses propose, and 


| the G. P. U. disposes, in the fullest sense of 


the word. 

Economie production has almost been 
pereiones and capital crucified. The cost of 
iving is higher and wages are lower than at 
any period prior to 1913. Moscow is the 
most expensive place in the world, while 
Leningrad is the ghost of a city, a place of 
decay and desolation. Beggary and Bol- 
shevism have become almost synonymous. 
You see almost as many mendicants as in 
China, where street supplication is a habit. 
At the end of July there were 1,500,000 un- 


| employed workers in the big communities. 


Initiative, and with it the stimulus to do, 
are lost arts. 

Far more damning than all this is the 
crusade against God, because Soviet propa- 
ganda respects neither deity nor man. The 
youth of Russia is being reared on the idea 
that there is no creed but a perverted com- 
munism. All sense of the spiritual, the 
saving grace of individual as well as of na- 
tion, is crushed, Atheism rules. The anti- 


| religious literature is an offense to the eye 
| and to the mind. 


I have never seen any- 
thing so sacrilegious. It is this under- 
mining of what might be called the moral 


(Continued from Page 4) 


influence that constitutes perhaps the worst 
indictment against the Bolshevik order. 

Animating this panorama of deed and 
misdeed is that strangest perhaps of all 
modern composition, the Soviet mentality. 
It is a curious mixture of conceit, suspicion 
and misdirection. Nor is it a mystery. All 
the masters of Russia, save Kriolin, hed no 
yrevious practical experience except as pro- 
essional revolutionists. Having suffered 
terror they can see terror only as the means 
to an end. In consequence they have can- 
onized cruelty and made oppression a favor- 
ite pastime. 

Another kink in this extraordinary men- 
tality is the determination to try to bend 
every stable and organized outside influence 
to the prescribed theories which have made 
Russia aruin. To illustrate—the Bolshevik 
overlords committed themselves from the 
start to an economic policy absolutely 
incapable of being reconciled to the system 
on which the rest of the world carries on 
trade and commerce. What we term fair 
dealing and opportunity they denounce as a 
tyrannous capitalism. 


Going by Contraries 


Bolshevik ignorance of the outside world 
is little short of appalling. It led Kalinin, 
the president of the Union of Socialist 


Soviet Republics, to suggest to me that the 


cure for American racial ills was intermar- 
riage between blacks and whites! Incredible 
as it seems, this statement was made in 
absolute seriousness. 

Furthermore, like spoiled children, the 
Bolsheviks seem to operate by contraries 
their blunders to perform. The murder of 
the priest, Budkiewiez, which horrified all 
civilization, was a case in point. I was told 
in Moscow that it was the intention of the 
government to commute the death sen- 
tence. As soon as the Poles made an in- 
dignant protest—the lamented prelate was 
one of their nationals—the brutal decree of 
the court was carried out. The hostility 
between the Soviet Government and Poland 
is well known. 

The moral, or rather the unmoral, of this 
tragic episode is that with Budkiewicz, as 
in many other similar cases that I could 
cite, the Soviet Government, with custom- 
ary vanity, wanted to show the world that 
it was master in its own house. The fact 
that others oppose its will makes the deter- 
mination to persist in a course all the 
stronger. 

A final manifestation of Soviet mentality 
relates to the aftermath of our relief inter- 
vention, which literally saved millions of 
lives during the famine of 1921. Many 
Russian employes of the American Relief 
Administration—they were all bourgeoisie, 
of course—have been exiled or imprisoned 
because of a fancied belief that they were 
economic spies working in behalf of Amer- 
ican interests. Apropos of this it is worth 
mentioning, as we go along, that the Soviet 
Government has discovered a new crime. 
Technically it is called economic espionage, 
which is construed as counter economic 
revolution. The penalty is death or exile, 
with confiscation of all property. It has 
brought about a new reign of terror, the 
complete story of which will be told in a 
subsequent article. 

So much for the preliminaries. As I have 
intimated, practically no obstacle was 

laced in the _ of my investigation. I 

ad to deal, of course, with that sometimes 
trying institution known as the Slav tem- 
perament, which decrees that an appoint- 
ment seldom means a engagement, 
and that the Russian word for ay isa 
synonym for the one meaning tomorrow. 
I was forced to learn, as in no other coun- 
pt where I have worked—and this includes 
China—that = and perseverance 
were the twin keys to presence and speech. 
But there were many human-interest com- 
pensations. 

I talked with most of the figures whose 
names are associated with the most as- 
tounding of all national adventures since 
the French Revolution. At the War Office 
I listened to Trotzky expound his theory of 
world upheaval, and make, among other 
things, the startling prediction that the 
next war would be bebonen England and 
America. Within the storied walls of the 
Kremlin—the Soviet holy of holies if any- 
thing Soviet is holy—I sat with Rykoff, 
successor to .Lenine as Premier, while he 
appraised the Bolshevik achievement. 


Across a shabby desk and in a dingier room, 
Kalinin, the collarless president of all 
Soviet Russia, solved the world agrarian 

roblem, as he thought, and made a parallel 

tween Lincoln and Lenine. In a dramatic 
midnight interview at the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs, Tchitcherin, the aristocrat 
turned communist, revealed the vision of a 
universe bent to Soviet dictate. Krassin, 
suave and sophisticated, and the one well- 
groomed individual in the whole official 
show, sought to prove the trade monopoly 
within and without as the universal eco- 
nomic panacea. Rakovski, arch intriguer 
at large and spinner of crimson webs the 
world over; Rudzutak, master of Soviet 
transport, and Sokolnikoff, keeper of the 
frenzied Bolshevik finance, told me their 
stories. So it went from day to day. As 
the series unfolds all these figures will pass 
in intimate review. 

What struck me forcibly in this contact 
with the men who shape the destinies of 
Russia was the fact that all of them told 
practically the identical story, not only in 
theory, which was to be expected, but in 
articulation. They seemed to have learned 
their lesson in the same class, to talk at the 
behest of some invisible mentor. The com- 
munist school is a stern one, and drastic is 
the punishment meted out to him whose 
foot slips while he does his bit. Yet some- 
how the element of conviction appeared 
lacking. 

Amid that puppet gallery only one per- 
sonality and one point of view stood out in 
vivid and striking contrast. They were 
invested in Trotzky. He alone seemed 
alive and sincere. In a country which seeks 
to curb individualism with the same ruth- 
lessness that it strives to stifle the religious 
instinct, he is a stark individualist, the one 
out-and-out insurgent. For his hardihood 
he has drawn the fire, and worse, of the 
machine that runs Russia. He has had the 
courage to dissect that prize rainbow 
the Soviet economic scheme—and to protest 
against government by doctrine and plat- 
itude. 

In this duel between Trotzky and the old 
left guard you have the episode that ranks 
second only in significance to the campaign 
against private trade. In a larger sense it 
is part of a struggle for the mantle of 
Lenine. On the outcome hinges the rebirth 
of some kind of economic freedom and a 
break-up of the bureaucracy, or a return to 
almost pure—I should say impure—com- 
munism. As a matter of fact, Trotzky 
would have been dislodged months ago, 
save for the reason that he is not only the 
hero of the Red Army, of which he is chief, 
but remains the most popular and out- 
standing figure in all Russia. 


Page the Kogan Family 


I went into Bolo Land by way of Riga. 
It is only fair to say that after the thirty- 
six-hour ride I arrived in Moscow on time. 
The best that the train could afford was a 
second-class carriage, and there was no 
dining car. But it represented a miracle of 
advance over conditions of even a year ago. 
The man who first brought order out of the 
rail chaos was Dzerzhinsky, the original 
master of the Cheka. He put terror into 
the hearts of the people, but took some of it 
out of transport. 

Some hours after we passed Sebech, the 
frontier station where you get the Bolshevik 
once-over, a husky uniformed guard came 
into my compartment. At once I thought 
i was going to get the third degree. In- 
stead, I had my first intimation that, in 
spite of the savagery which has marked the 
rule of the Red autocracy, the heart of the 
great mass of the Russian people is still in 
the right place. 

In somewhat uncertain German this man 
said to me, “‘I hear that you are an Amer- 
ican journalist and I wonder if you will do 
me a favor. My sister, Ginda Goldman, 
married a man named Kaphel Kogan, ten 
years ago. At that time they lived in Min- 
neapolis. It is eight years since we heard 
from them. Could you locate them for me? 
It would be a great relief for my eighty- 
year-old mother.” 

As I traveled I could not help recalling 
my last journey to Russia and the tragic 
sequence of events since that time. It was 
at the end of the revolution that overthrew 
the Czar and set > superegoist, Ker- 
ensky, in power. en the hazard of the 

(Continued on Page 70) 
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“This Barrett Roof is off your mind! 
No come-back, no worries—” 


On steep roofs 
use only the toughest 
shingles and roll 
roofing 
—and be done with it 


“> veERY day to get some important mat- 

ter settled—off your mind. It’s the 

keynote of management!” Executives 
recognize this fundamental truth and so 


When it’s a matter of roofs the far 
sighted men of the country turn to Barrett. 

For when you cover a building with a 
Barrett Specification Roof you'll have no 
more disturbing reports of damage from 
leaks—no more unplanned expenditure 
for repairs or maintenance. Once on your 
building a Barrett Roof is off your mind. 


When the job is done you are handed a 
surety bond. This bond definitely guar 
antees you against expense for repairs or 
maintenance till 1944—a full 20 years. 

And experience has proved that Barrett 
Roofs of this type far outlast the 20-year 
period specified in the surety bond. We 
can point to many roofs of this type laid 
thirty to forty years ago that have re 
ceived no maintenance, have required no 
repairs, and are still giving staunch, 
weather-tight service. 


But whether you want a roof con- 
structed according to The Barrett Speci- 
fication or your own specification 


Whether you want a roof for a new or 
old building 


Three-quarters of a century's experi- 
ence~—the experience of leading architects, 
engineers and contractors—has proved 
that it pays to see that any built-up roof 
is a pitch and felt roof—and that both 
pitch and felt bear the Barrett Label. 


A Valuable Service Free ! 


Without charge or obligation a Barrett 
Service Man will show you how to avoid 
roof troubles—will explain ‘“‘stitch-in 
time” upkeep methods that will save you 
expensive repairs in the future. 


This free inspection service is offered 
to owners of buildings with roof areas of 
fifty squares (5,000 square feet) or more. 
Address Inspection Service Department, 
The Barrett Company. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 


New York City 


40 Rector Street 
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Wi n yo simile 


and shining 


are your teeth as attractive 
as they cav be? Pebeco keeps them always white 


Nickolas Muray 


Increasing the action of 


the Mouth Glands 


prevents tooth decay 
The only permanent way to keep your mouth 


healthy and your teeth safe 


NACTIVE mouth glands may 

not cause you any pain but 
they often lead to serious tooth 
trouble 


Our cooked foeds are too soft, 
too hastily swallowed. Through 
sheer lack of exercise the mouth 
glands slow down 

‘They leave your mouth dry in 
stead of bathed im alkaline fluids 
And without these natural pro 
tective fluids the acids that 
cause decay collect on your teeth. 


Brushing is not enough 


Phe ordinary kind of brushing is 
only temporary. ‘The minute you 
hang up your tooth brush, the 
acids of decay beg to form again. 

The only way to keep your 
mouth moist and healthy, your 


teeth safe, is to restore the nat- 
ural free action of the mouth 
glands. 

That is why, everywhere, men 
and women are learning to pre- 
vent tooth decay by using the 
tooth paste that keeps the 
mouth glands active. 

With Pebeco tooth paste the 
mouth glands flow normally. 
These natural protective fluids 
overcome all dryness. They neu- 
tralize the acids of decay as fast 
as they form. Your whole mouth 
is revitalized, your teeth are 
kept always clean and safe. 

Send today for a trial tube of 
Pebeco. Made only by Lehn & 
Fink, Inc. At all druggists’. 
Canadian agents: Harold F. 
Ritchie & Company, Ltd., 10 
McCaul Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Send coupon for generous free tube 





LEHN & FUNK, Ine., Dept, B-17 
#25 Greenwick Street, New York, N. Y 








Send me free pour new large-sized sample tube of Pebeco 





Free 
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(Continued from Page 68) 
adventure was outside Russia, for I had to 
make my way across the mine-infested 
North Sea and on through Norway, Sweden 


| and Finland. Now, whatever danger there 
| was, lurked within Russia. 


The fateful break-up had begun, but no 
one ever dreamed it would reach the pro- 
portions of the present social and economic 
debacle. Throughout an Allied world, al- 
a weary with the burden of conflict, a 
thrilling, almost pathetic interest centered 
on Petrograd. At last Russia was free. The 
German intrigue that had dominated the 
Romanoff court, was sha.tered. The Slav 
awakening was construed as a real agency 
to curtail the struggle that had already 
sap England, France and Belgium, for 
we had just declared war. But it was a vain 


hope. 

S 1917 I found Petrograd mad with the 
new freedom, and one continuous gabfest. 
The tragedy of that first emancipated Rus- 


| sia was that, from Kerensky down, it was a 


case of conversation and not action. The 
average Russian, let me remark, is perhaps 
the world’s champion long-distance endur- 
ance talker. It is just as true of the Bol- 
shevik régime as it was of the Kerensky 


| outfit. It took Lenine nearly two years to 


get his cohorts to put a silencer on their 


| speech and get down to some kind of work. 


Had Kerensky performed one single out- 
standing feat save to dramatize himself, he 
might have prevented the coming of Bol- 
shevism. But like many others, he loved 
the sound of his own voice too well. Au- 
thority went to his head and he made it 
comparatively easy for Lenine and Trotzky 
to mobilize the forces for the counter revo- 
lution that made Petrograd and Moscow 
shambles, and the whole country an eco- 
nomic graveyard. 

As it happened, I was not only in Petro- 
grad when Lenine arrived but in the Amer- 
ican Embassy when he headed a street 
demonstration against it. No one paid any 
particular attention to him. Kerensky, 
with that false assurance which was his 
undoing, treated him as an interloper and 
not as a rival, and he paid the price. The 
whole drama of the rise and fall of Russian 
freedom once more illustrates the folly of 
underestimating an enemy strength. This 


| is precisely what Kerensky did. 


The Glorification of Lenine 


With the chain of happening since his 
overthrow we are not concerned here. 
In order to get the approach to my investi- 


| gation it is only necessary to say that since 


November, 1917, when Lenine assumed the 
command, there have been three distinct 
epochs. 

The first continued until the spring of 
1921, and was what might be called the era 
of communism, when almost complete state 
socialism prevailed. The nation lived on 
rations, and what amounted to primitive 
barter took the place of organized com- 
merce. Although this alleged Utopia pro- 
scribed money there was an avalanche of 


| worthless rubles. In consequence the peas- 


ants went on strike and almost ceased to 
produce. Chaos impended. 

The second epoch, which began with the 
promulgation of the new economic policy in 
1921, was a sop to the agriculturist, and con- 
tinued practically until Lenine’s death 
early this year. It was the flight from 
communism. Under it, initiative was re- 
born and private trade flourished to such 
an extent that on January 1, 1924, 85 per 
cent of the retail turnover throughout Rus- 
sia was in the hands of the small capitalists. 
So great were the inroads they made upon 
the communistic idea that the government 
decreed another about-face, which meant 
war on capitalism and the opening of the 
third cycle, which was in full swing when I 
reached Russia in June. 

The fact that the offensive against the 


| new economic policy practically began with 


Lenine’s passing does not mean that his 
influence has diminished to the slightest 
degree. That brown temporary tomb in 


| the Red Square at Moscow is more than a 


| stitution where the bo 


weird mortuary chapel; it is a shrine in 
which the lamp of Bolshevik faith is kept 
burning brightly. Part of the strategy of 
the men now engaged in the struggle for 
power has been’to invest Lenine with god- 
like attributes. All education in Russia is 
bent toward this idea. 

In Moscow ! went one day to a huge in- 
of the street are 
mobilized and educated. Through the sv- 
perintendent I asked a bright-faced young- 
ster of about seven if there was a God. 
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“Oh, yes,” was the reply, “‘and his name 
is Lenine.”’ 

Lenine’s picture was on every wall, in- 
terspersed with extracts from his speeches 
and writings. It is rank heresy not to show 
his portrait in office and in home. I doubt 
if any other modern character has been so 
deified by his people. 

There were a good many who believed 
that with Lenine’s death Bolshevist rule 
would collapse through the struggle for 
power among his heirs. In destroying 
themselves they would automatically dis- 
rupt the government. The exact reverse 
has happened. Though these heirs are en- 
gaged in a contest for authority the cult 
and practice of sovietism remain unim- 
paired. It all results from the fact that 
sovietism and Leninism have practically 
become one and the same thing. A post- 
humous worship of the man seems to be a 

aranty of the perpetuity of his creed. In 
life he was the symbol of revolution; in 
death he is the new icon. 


The Bosses of Soviet Russia 


In order to understand what is going on 
and what is likely to happen in Russia it is 
important that you know the structure of 
Soviet government and, what is far more 
diverting, the play of the communist oli- 
garchy that rules with such iron hand. 
There is a widespread belief throughout the 
world that Lenine’s dream of a dictatorship 
of the proletariat has resulted in something 
resembling a government of, by and for the 
people. 

This may have been the program upon 
which he sold Bolshevism to the masses, but 
when they woke up it was to find them- 
selves in the thrall of a tyranny the like of 
which the world has not witnessed since 
the Middle Ages. 

Russia is really governed today by a ma- 
chine technically known as the political 
bureau—the so-called polit boro—com- 
posed of seven men, each one being a compo- 
site of all that any political boss from the 
days of Tweed has hoped to be in his 
wildest dream of party manipulation. This 
group comprises the inner machine and it 
is the absolute dictator of Russia. 

First, get the setting. Ask the average 
man what constitutes Soviet Russia and he 
is likely to answer offhand that it is the 
immense European and Asiatic dominion 
once ruled by the individual who bore the 
high-sounding title of Czar of all the Rus- 
sias. Such is not the case. Not only has 
that original empire lost what is, in part, 
the present Poland, the Baltic States, Bes- 
sarabia, and various smaller national fry, 
but the Soviet domain itself is split up into 
two categories—namely, those which form 
the parts of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics, and those which are nominally 
independent but bound by treaty with the 
Moscow government. 

The stronghold of Bolshevism is the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, which 
is more commonly referred to as the 
U.S.S. R. It is composed of the Russian 
Socialist Federal Soviet Republic—always 
designated as the R. S. F. 8. R.; the Uk- 
rainian Socialist Soviet Republic; the 
White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic, 
and the Transcaucasian Socialist Federal 
Soviet Republic, which includes the Repub- 
lies of Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. 
Linked up in this federation are more than 
130,000,000 people. 

The Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic was the original Red stamping 
ground and the source of the infection 
which has spread throughout Asia. It con- 
sists of the wholé territory of the former 
Russian Empire peopled by the Great Rus- 
sian population and includes forty former 
provinces in European Russia, three prov- 
inces of Northern Caucasus, and the greater 
part of Siberia. Included also are various 
more or less autonomous units—the accent 
is largely on the less—such as the Tartar, 
Turkestan, Crimean, Daghestan, Kirghiz, 
and Bashkir republics. The principal re- 
ape nominally independent, but bound 

y a treaty to Moscow, are the Bokhara 
People’s Soviet Republic and the Kharezm 
People’s Soviet Republic. Here then is the 
Bolshevik dominion. 

Our immediate concern, however, is the 
U.S. 8. R., which is defined by a constitu- 
tion promulgated in July, 1923. 

This document contains a paragraph that 
is part of the larger world humor. It reads 
like this: 

“Since the time of the formation of the 
Soviet Republics the states of the world 

(Continued on Page 72) 
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Rejuvenates physically ~ 


and mentally 


T IS easy to visualize a 

President, weary from 
the arduous and compel- 
ling duties that attend his 
office, quietly slipping 
away to the billiard 
room in the White House 
and there enjoying a 
moment’s calm. 


Billiards brings peace of 
mind, urges a lagging spirit 


and rejuvenates physically 
as well as mentally. 


To men in all stages of 
public or private life, bil- 
liards offers the ideal re- 
laxation. In their daily 
games on Brunswick 
tables, these men are 
realizing the sure road 
to mental and_ physical 
well-being. 


billiards 


a gentleman's 
game 


In the billiard room of the Ex- 
ecutive Maysion at Washington 
many Presidents have enjoyed 
the game of billiards. 


Che BRUNSWICK* BALKE~COLLENDER @ompany 


Branch houses in the principal cities 
Canada 


in the United States and 


623-633 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





Onnudian Factory - Ie BRUNSWICK~BALKE*COLLE NDER & of Canada, Lid ~ 226 Bay Street, Toronto 








Boers Husband 





Harry Leon 


WILSON 


A novel which will 
tickle every man and 
torment every woman 


EAD how old dry-as-dust 
plestone, tied to a 
masterful wife, escaped, and 
for awhile lived. L-I-F-E }! 


Get next to how Coppie 
became a pretty fast baby, 
& handy bimbo with fire- 
arms. Gaze upon him as 
Heap Big Chief in Sooner 
Jackson’s medicine show. 
Read about his love-nest 
and the buxom lady of 
the héart-balm suit. «4 7° 
Meet Vera of the stormy 
eyes, and sympathize with 
Coppie’s warm feeling for 
Irene, the beautiful Ham- 
burger Queen, 


Are you, too, a toy balloon, 
tugging at the strings? 


Follow the Professor and. his 
| new-found pals through the 
hick towns where the skin- 
ning was easy. 





Let Coppie help you — 
from your moorings in the 
most glorious reading adven- 
ture Harry Leon Wilson, or 
any one else, ever led fou into. 


By the author of “Oh Doctor!” 
“Merton of the Movies”, etc. 


At All Bookstores; $2.00 


tan Book @poratiot 


| ng West 40th Street.New York 
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(Continued from Page 70) 
have divided into two camps: the camp of 
Capitalism and the camp of Socialism. 
“There—in the camp of Capitalism— 
national enmity and inequality, colonial 
slavery and chauvinism, national ol 
sion and pogroms, imperialist brutalities 


in the camp of Socialism—mu- 
tual confidence and peace, national free- 
dom and equality, dwelling together in 
peace and the brotherly collaboration of 
peopies.”’ 

The U. S. S. R. comprises the largest, 
most populous and, in normal times, the 
most productive part of Russia. The 
Ukraine, for example, is a huge granary. 
White Russia; which extends from the Pol- 
ish border to Moscow, resounded with the 
tramp and witnessed the tragedy of Napo- 
leon’s invasion. Within the boundaries of 
the U.S. S. R. is almost enough raw mate- 
rial and agricultural resource to make the 
nation self-contained. 

Now for the structure of government. 
The supreme organ of authority of the 
U.S. S. R. is the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets which meets once a year and is 
made up of about 1400 delegates from the 
various local Soviet organizations through- 
out the country. Nominally the delegates 
are chosen by vote, but the powers-that-be 
at Moscow indicate the desirables. In 
other words, from the village up to the 
metropolis what we call representative 
government is merely a phrase. 

The All-Russian Congress in turn chooses 
the All-Russian Central Executive Com- 
mittee, composed of 371 members. This 
body corresponds with the American Con- 
gress and sits two or three times a year, or 
more often as necessity or emergency may 
dictate. It is the first machine outpost that 
we reach, and is composed not only of 
communists tried and true, but persons 
willing to obey the behests of the men 
higher up. 

The president of the Central Executive 
Committee is likewise President of Soviet 
Russia. Under the constitution of the 
U. 8. S. R. the president of the four big 
units comprising it alternate on the job. 
At the time of my visit it was Kalinin’'s 
turn. 


Cabinet Officers 


The Central Executive Committee has 
tremendous scope and authority. It not 
only promulgates all the codes, resolutions 
mn 4 ordinances but also names what is 
technically known as the Council of Peo- 
which in any 
other country would be called the cabinet. 
It is bad communistic form to refer to any 
high soviet official as a Minister, for it 
savors of the bourgeoisie. Hence, what 
France would term a Minister of War, Eng- 
land a Secretary of State for War, and the 
United States a Secretary of War, is called 
in Russia a People’s Commissar for De- 


| fense. There are also commissars for For- 


| inner control 


eign Affairs, Foreign Trade, Ways of Com- 
munication, Posts and Telegraphs, Work- 
men’s and Peasants’ Inspection, Food and 
Finance. Another cabinet a is President 
of the Supreme Council of People’s Econ- 
omy. 

Just as the president of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee is automatically the 
chief executive of the nation, so is the 
chairman of the Council of People’s Com- 
missars, or Commissaries, as they are also 
known, Premier. This was the job that 
Lenine held, and the post now occupied by 
Rykoff. 

There are various smaller bodies in the 
dry many such as, for example, the 

*residium of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, which carries on the current work of 
the committee when it is not in session. It 
supervises the execution of all the resolu- 
tions of the All-Russian Congress as well as 
those of the executive committee. 

So much for the conventional organiza- 
tion which engages in the business of gov- 
ernment. To all intents and purposes it 
embodies the machinery whose word is law 
and order. To put it in another way, it is 
the visible government. 

Behind this external structure which co- 
ordinates the functions of administration is 
the invisible | egencsnan embodied in that 

ing organ to which I have 


| referred as the political bureau. It is the 


| machine of a machine. 


Dominating the 
Central Executive Committee is the Com- 
munist Party, and master of the Com- 
munist Party, in turn, is this group of men. 


Not a single delegate to the All-Russian 
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Congress is named from the remotest local 
Soviet—nor is any decree, anywhere in the 
union, instituted—without its visa. From 
that inner room within the Kremlin, where 
once an imperial autocracy formulated its 
corrupt and sometimes brutal decrees, the 
political bureau radiates a force no less 
absolute. 

The men who constitute the political bu- 
reau are the real masters of Russia. Con- 
spicuous among them is the aloof and 
inscrutable Stalin, whose name is scarcely 
known in America, but who wields a power 
almost akin to that once exercised by 
Lenine himself. Technically he is secretary 
of the Communist Party. Actually he is the 
chief wire-puller of the administration. He 
has that peculiar genius which enables him 
ot a one man against another for his own 
ends. 


Next comes Zinoviev, president of the 
Leningrad Soviet, which means that he is 
political boss of the former capital. He was 
once called the phonograph for Lenine’s 
records, because for some time he was the 

rincipal mouthpiece of the late leader. 
em sr is also president of the Third 
Internationale. 


Trotzky as an Organizer 


Third in the list is Kamenev, who is 

resident of the Moscow Soviet. He is the 

ussian Richelieu because of the peculiar 
slant of his mind and his love of intrigue. 
These three men control all their colleagues 
in the political bureau but one. 

That exception is Trotzky, who is toler- 
ated not because of his superior ability—he 
is the ablest organizer of them all—but for 
fear of the effect of his dismissal upon the 
great mass of the people, whose hero he re- 
mains. Trotzky has been the one man in 
Russia with the temerity to rebuke the 
autocracy that rules. He has particularly 
criticized their treatment of the economic 
situation. If a famine complicates the pres- 
ent lack of production—and it is among the 
— —he will not only be vindicated 

ut may succeed to Stalin’s post as unoffi- 
cial chairman. 

The remaining members of the bureau 
are Bukharin, editor of the Pravda—one of 
the two leading Russian newspapers—a 
brilliant pamphleteer and Lenine’s suc- 
cessor in the group; the no less effective 
Tomsky, head of the Soviet Labor Federa- 
tion, and Rykoff, the premier. You may 
well ask, how can these men rule Russia? 
There are three main reasons. 

First of all is the fact that the political 
bureau has built up an interlocking system 
of control that makes the most copper- 
riveted business combine look like the 
rankest of pretenders. Alongside it the 
old Standard Oil combine was a piker, 
Examine a chart showing the control of the 
various Bolshevik organizations by the po- 
litical bureau and you find that the Big 
Seven permeates every important executive 
branch. 

Take the case of Zinoviev. He is a mem- 
ber of the controlling committee of a!] three 
branches of the Russian Government, is 
president of the Third Internationale, and 
identified with the Presidium of the Central 
Executive Committee. 

Kamenev’s penetration is even more pro- 
nounced. He is a vital part of the political 
bureau, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, the All-Russian Execu- 
tive Committee, the Presidium of the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee, the Federal 
Central Executive Committee, is president 
of the Soviet of Labor and Defense, and is 
one of the vice presidents of the Council of 
People’s Commissars. Trotzky, Tomsky, 
Stalin and Bukharin are likewise promi- 
nently associated with every one of these 
bodies. 

The political bureau overlooks no bets. 
It has three alternates— Rudzutak, Kalinin 
and Molotov—who impregnate all the prin- 
cipal executive branches. They comprise a 
little machine that is an understudy for the 
big one. Hence, it is not difficult to see how 
the masters of Russia impose their will. 
Not only are they represented in every 
activity that makes for power but they are 
likewise the overlords of the Communist 
Party. 

With the Communist Party we reach the 
real source of Soviet autocracy. It is gener- 
ally assumed that the Communist Party 
in Russia is not only an aggregation of 
roughnecks but includes the great mass of 
the people. Nothing is further from the 
truth. 

To begin with it includes among its 
chiefs—I mean, for example, the members 
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of the political bureau—men of university 
training who are accomplished linguists and 
cultured in the fullest sense. Lenine, for 
instance, was a scholar and a son of a hered- 
itary noble. As I have already pointed out, 
all these leaders were professional revolu- 
tionists, which accounts for the code of 
reprisal they have imposed upon their op- 
ponents. 

Instead of representing the entire popu- 
lation, the Communist Party constitutes a 
very small section of it. Up to the time of 
Lenine’s death it included not more than 
350,000 men and women. They were all 
hand-picked. What most people do not 
comprehend is that the Russian Commu- 
nist Party is almost as exclusive as a fash- 
ionable club. A former member of the 
intelligentzia who seeks to join must go on 
probation for a period of two years. The 
strictest watch is kept on his life and habits. 
If he utters a word not compatible with 
communist tenets his name is wiped off the 
list. More than one aspirant has lost his 
chance by getting drunk or profiteering. 
The worker slips in much more easily, with 
the result that the horny-handed, so to 
speak, constitute today the bulk of the 
membership. This explains why the party 
is stronger in the cities than in the rural 

ons. 

he Russian Communist Party is the 
most relentless taskmaster in the world. 
It is like a secret society whose oath is a 
merciless mandate for every service. What 
the chiefs command, the rank and file must 
perform, regardless of hazard or conse- 
quence. It is medieval in conception and 
execution. Yet to bear the badge of the 
communist in Russia is on a par with the 
wearing of a high decoration in the old 
imperial days. 

A definite method exists for keeping 
down the numbers of the Communist Party. 
Like most of the prevailing ideas in Russia 
it originated with Lenine. He always made 
the point that a small, compact and easily 
manipulated party was far more advan- 
tageous to his interests than one that in- 
cluded millions. So it has continued. 


The Ruling Party 


When Lenine died a great wave of senti- 
mentalism swept the country. The grief 
was hysterical. His almost barbaric funeral, 
in such bitter and biting cold that thou- 
sands died or became ill from exposure, 
started a movement which resulted in the 
enlistment of what is called the Lenine 
levy, which added 300,000 new members to 
the rolls of the Communist Party. Many 
of these had already made application and 
had served the first novitiate. Their entry 
therefore was merely hastened. 

At the time I write, the strength of the 
Russian communistic body is approxi- 
mately 650,000, a ridiculously small number 
when you consider that it absolutely con- 
trols a population of more than 130,000,000. 
These communists are parked in every 
strategic position. They hold the most re- 
sponsible posts in the various divisions of 
the army and navy. They are the confi- 
dential clerks in the commissariats. They 
are the envoys to all foreign countries. 
They carry on the red intrigue in every part 
of the world. A special contingent in uni- 
form forms the guard of the Kremlin and 
another in mufti—a sort of flying squadron 
of shock troops—is at instant call for any 
emergency. 

The control of the Communist Party 
therefore means the control of Russia. It 
explains how the political bureau perpet- 
uates itself and why its will is law. 

The third reason why the communists 
have put themselves over so unalterably is 
partly due to the tradition and tempera- 
ment of the Russian ple. As someone 
has well said, “They have been the reluc- 
tant and yet voluntary accomplices of the 
Bolsheviks.” 

For many decades Russia has been ruled 
by some kind of bureaucracy. It is the 
substitute for what in other countries would 
be called the ruling class. In czarist times 
the country was under the heel of the po- 
lice, the army, and a corrupt, selfish aris- 
tocracy. Accustomed to the ways of 
terrorism it readily adapted itself to a new 
brand of it. After years of war waged both 
from without and within, the spirit of the 
people was broken and their morale shat- 
tered. In addition, the peasants were led to 
believe through the a of a cunning 
propaganda that if the Bolshevik power 
were overthrown all the land allotted to 
them would pass from their hands. 

(Continued on Page 77) 
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m Furniture Finishes 


HE development of Duco for 

automobiles marked a new era 
in the art of finishing motor cars 
—meeting the demand not only for 
a permanent finish, but one of quiet 
richness which people of good taste 
everywhere prefer. 


The newest achievement of du Pont 
Chemical Engineers is FurNITURE 
Duco, a transparent finish for use 
on wood; a finish which gives Duco 
permanence and Duco 
beauty to furniture and 
other household articles. 
Furniture Duco gives to 
fine woods the rich surface 





of ancient heirlooms. It enhances 
the slumbrous browns and siennas of 
Walnut, anddeepensthe russet glow, 
like old wine from Languedoc, that 
plays across the grain of Mahogany. 
And, most important, its rich lustre 
is not marred by hands nor dimmed 
by time. Even boiling water and 
hot dishes will not affect its gleam- 
ing surface. And its lacquer-like 
richness appeals to those who appre- 
ciate quiet elegance in their homes. 
If labeled ‘‘Finished with 
Duco,” the pieces you 
buy today will become 
the cherished heirlooms 
of tomorrow. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Chemical Products Division, PARLIN, N. J. 
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‘Duco Finished Furniture 


The following manufacturers of 
furniture are now using Genuine 
Duco on some or all of their lines: 













Allegan Furniture Shops 

Art Metat Construction Co,, Steel 
Office Equipment 

Baker & Company 

Bockstege Furniture Company 

Colonval Manufacturing Company 

Davis-Birley Table Company 

Decorators Furniture Company 

Empire Chair Company 

Fulton Furniture Company 

Frank A. Hall & Sen 

Helmers Mantfacturing Company 

Herrick Manufacturing Company 

ickory Furniture Company 

Innis earce Company 

The Lane Company 

John J. Madden Mfg. Company 

Maher Bros, Company 

Martin Furniture Company 

Mueller Furniture Company 

Myrtle Desk Company 

Nichols & Stone 

Parkersburg Chair Company 

Sawortz & Fultz 


Sterling Furniture Company, 
Greensbore, N.C 













































Union Furniture Company, 
High Point, N.C 
White Furniture Company 


Other Uses 


Genuine Duco Clear Finishes are 
sdaptable to almost any product 
made of wood designed for house 
hold or office use. Genuine Duco 
dries almost instantly upon appli 
cation and thus saves materially in 
finishing time, storage space and 
investment in finished product, 
It can not be hand brushed, It 
must be applied by pneumatic 
spraying machine or mechanical 
dipping. Demonstration on request 
of any manufacturer. It is already 
being used successfully in the 
following industries : 
Furniture Office Equipment 
Pens, Pencils, etc 
Washing Machines 
Handles for Tools 


Lamps 


Brooms, Brushes, ete 
Novelties loys 
Umbrella and Cane Handles 
Radio Parts 
Vacuum Cleaners 

Billiard Cues Golf Sticks 

Bobbins and Wood Turnings 
Coated Fabrics Caskets Clocks 


Radio Cabinets 


(. aie 


buco 


Duce Colored Finishes 


can be used on practicaily any 
product, wood or metal, requiring 
a lasting finish in color. They are 
already in successful ts those 
industries listed above and also the 
following 


Automobile Bodies Truck Bodies 
Automobile Accessories 
Furniture Klectric Parts 
Gasoline and Oil Pumps 
Bath Fixtures and Accessories 


Toilet Seats Typewriters 


. . . 
Genuine Duco finished pieces may 


he identified by the label shown 
below 


(, ' Finished with SS 
(® @UPIND © 
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Manhattan 
to the Golden Gate~ 
Fwin Cities to the Gulf 
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Yap WLXTY-ONE newspapers in the United 
: SQ States, and three in Cuba and 
Na) Mexico, publish rotogravure sec- 
tions presenting the news of the World at 
homeand abroad in pictures timely and clear. 


Over eight million purchasers of news- 
papers in nearly as many homes or a total 
reader group of over thirty millions see in 
their rotogravure newspapers each week 
accurate photographic reproductions of in- 
teresting persons, the work they are doing 
and the things which amuse and inspire. 
Far reaching is the perfect coverage of this 
blanket of picture news, for news-stands in 
practically every city, town and village can 
supply you with one or more of the news- 
papers shown on this and the opposite page. 
If your favorite paper is among them you 
may be sure that nothing is left undone to 
keep you informed and entertained with 
the last word in modern journalism. 


., | Kimberly-Clark (ompany 
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The quick and easy way to have 
glistening white tile walls 


Is there a woman who hasn’t wished 
for white tile walls in her kitchen 
and bathroom? We believe not. That 
is the reason we perfected Beaver 
Tile Board. Now any home can have 
these spotless white washable walls 
at reasonable cost — less than one- 
tenth of what you would expect. 

Beaver Tile Board comes in large, 
easily handled panels. It can be 
nailed direct to studding or right over 
old walls. Any carpenter can apply 
it. Once up, itis there to stay. It will 
not crack, bulge or crumble. Wears 
like stone. The indentations between 


tiles are deep, clear cut and uniform. 
Cleaned with a damp cloth. A new 
coat of enamel every few years will 
keep it lustrous as new. 

Send for a sample of Beaver Tile 
Board today. See just how it can help 
you modernize your home. Note 
that it is a typical Beaver Product—a 
quality product, through and through. 
If you want quality, durability and 
trouble-free satisfaction in this or any 
other wall or roof material you buy, 
investigate Beaver Products. Mail 
the coupon at right for a free sample 
of Beaver Tile Board. 
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BEAVER 
PRODUCTS 
Beaver Tile Board 


Beaver Fibre Wall Board 


4 4 


Beaver Plaster 
Wall Board 


a 4 


Beaver Plaster Board 


Beaver American Plaster 


+o 


Beaver Gypsum Block 


+ o 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Slate-surfaced 
Shingles and Slabs 


4 ” 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Re-roofing Shingles 


4 4 


Beaver Vulcanite 
Built-to-order Roofs 


* 


Roof Paints 
and Cement 


Free! 


Samples and Booklets 
Mail this Coupon 


THE BEAVER PRODUCTS CoO., 
Inc., Dept. A-10 
Buffalo, New York (or) 
Thorold, Ontario, Canada (or) 
London, England. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the 
following books with samples : 


“Tile Walls at One- 
tenth the Cost” 
(CD “Beautifying With 
Beaver Wall Board” 
() “Beaver Plaster Wall 
Board” 


(C) “ Plaster Board—the 
Modern Lathing” 
(CD “Helpful Hiats on the 
Use of Gypsum Plaster” 
[{_] “Style in Roofs” 
"The Re-roo fing 
CJ Shingle” 
(] “The Autumn Blend 
Shingle ’’ 
“Roll Roofings of 
O Quality” 


(J “Built-to-Order Roof” 
Specifications 
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(Continued from Page 72) 

Whatever the cause, the populace seems 
to have accepted its fate with the ready 
acquiescence to the immediate, which is one 
of the Slav traits. Everywhere is the indi- 
cation that the nation has shrugged its 
shoulders and said, “What’s the use?” 
The physical squalor is matched by a kin- 
dred mental abandon. 

With this bird’s-eye view of the land, the 
people and the government, we can pass on 
to the first of the outstanding figures. 
Since Lenine was, and for that matter re- 
mains, Bolshevism incarnate, it follows 
that the man who succeeded him as Pre- 
mier should head the list of those who will 
have their say about the crimson cause. 
We will begin with Rykoff. 

No experience of mine in Russia, not 
even the amazing interview with Trotzky, 
was so full of interest as the two hours I 
spent with the Premier. It did not result 
so much from the personality of the man 
and what he said as from his envifonment. 
For I talked with him inside the Kremlin, 
the citadel of communism. 

The prelude afforded an illuminatin 
contact with Soviet mentality. When i 
reached Moscow the head of the press de- 
partment at the Foreign Office assured me 
that he would make whatever engagements 
I desired. After arranging for me to see 
Krassin, Rudzutak and Sokolnikoff, he 
apparently got tired of the job and informed 
me that I would have to make the remain- 
ing ones on my own. Once I got an ap- 
pointment, the Foreign Office would vouch 
for me. It was not a cheerful prospect. 

Luck was with me, however, because one 
night at dinner I met Raphael Rubenstein, 
Kalinin’s principal secretary, who not only 
made the arrangements for me to see his 
chief but also Rykoff. The plan was that on 
the day indicated for the talk I was to come 
to Rubenstein’s office with my interpreter 
to ascertain the exact hour. The building 
that houses Kalinin is just opposite one of 
ba principal gates of the Kremlin. 

On the — indicated I showed up at 
half past twe Instead of bringing the 
woman interpreter whom I had employed 
during the greater part of my stay in Mos- 
cow, I took the male secretary of one of the 
leading London correspondents. 

When Rubenstein telephoned Rykoff’s 
secretary that we were ready to go over he 
was asked what interpreter I had, where- 
upon the status of my man was explained. 
Much to my surprise Rubenstein was told 
that he was not acceptable. 

Finally we got Samuel B. Cahan, head of 
the Anglo-Roman Department—it used to 
be Anglo-American—at the Foreign Office, 
on the telephone, and he was good enough 
to send over nis own personal secretary, 
who once lived in Grafton, Illinois, and 
spoke excellent English. 


Impressions of Rykoff 


Meanwhile various preliminaries had to 
be arranged. A major in the Red Army— 
a most obliging young man who smoked 
the last of my precious store of Virginia 
cigarettes—came over to act as escort, 
bringing a pass to enter the Kremlin. No 
one, not even the highest Russian official, is 
allowed to pass within the portals of this 
stronghold without proper credentials. The 
fear of assassination still holds. All this 
consumed most valuable time and it was 
nearly two o’clock before we arrived at the 
Troitzkiya, one of the five great gates to 
the Kremlin. 

Rykoff’s office is in the big white buildin 
that once housed the Supreme Court of 
Russia. We went down a long hall, passed 
through a small chamber, and almost before 
I knew it I was ee in the presence of 
the individual who, so far as office is con- 
cerned, wears the mantle of Lenine. 

Rykoff is thin, tall, with frail shoulders 
and the general look of a man who has suf- 
fered. Nor does his experience belie this 
look. He spent seven years in solitary con- 
finement in Siberia and the record of it is 
written in his face. There is a suggestion of 
Joseph Conrad, who was a Pole, in the 
tragic countenance, and especially in the 
wistful eyes. I have rarely seen a forehead 
so furrowed as his 

For fifteen years Rykoff, a professional 


revolutionary like his predecessor, was 
hunted from place to place. Born of 
ant stock he is of pure Russian bl and 


therefore in contrast with Trotzky, Kame- 
nev and Zinoviev, who are Jews. When 


Lenine fell ill he became his understudy 
because he had been Vice Premier since 
1920. 


It was natural that he should step 





formally into his shoes, although mentally 
he does not measure up to the man who is 
deified in Russia today. His manner, while 
reserved, does not lack friendliness, and he 
readily answered every question I put to 
him. There is a defect in his speech which, 
as is the case with many stammerers, he 
seeks to cover up with a cough. 


A Chat With the Premier 


The room in which we sat was not with- 
out its touch of drama. On a pedestal 
alongside Rykoff’s desk was a clay cast of 
Lenine’s right hand, and in a corner, resting 
on a piece of red velvet, reposed Lenine’s 
death mask. It seemed as if the presence of 
the departed mentor still filled the chamber. 

Since Rykoff, to a greater degree than 
any of his associates save only Trotzky, had 
been a real student of economics, I first 
asked him to outline the Russian economic 
situation. He said: 

“Before and during the World War, Rus- 
sia developed her agriculture, industry and 
railway partly on foreign capital, whereas 
the Russia of today must rely entirely upon 
her own resources. What was previously 
considered a great misfortune is now re- 
garded as a natural state of affairs. Russian 
self-sufficiency in the future must be pre- 
served. 

“Natural conditions in Russia permit 
her to keep her economics isolated. It is 
impossible to state how soon the different 
branches of industry and agriculture will 
develop if this isolated state continues. For 
example, I will name chemistry, which dur- 
ing the ezar’s régime was in a poor state of 
development. Most of the material had to 
be imported. 

“In order to develop this and kindred 
activities we have had to transfer our work- 
ing capital from one industry to another. 
The tendency has been to slight the light 
industries in favor of the heavier ones. 
This has been especially the case in ma- 
chinery and coal mining, which, in prewar 
times and later, operated on European and 
American money. 

“‘ At the start we regarded the transfer of 
capital from one industry to another as a 
temporary measure, as we expected a re- 
newal of financial relations with the rich 
capitalist countries. The process has been 
so successful that it has been kept in gen- 
eral use. Relations with foreign nations 
have now been renewed, but the question 
of the participation of foreign capital has 
not yet been decided. Therefore, such shifts 
of capital from one industry to another as 
we practice now afford the fundamental and 
only means for the state accumulation of 
wealth.” 

When I asked him to declare himself on 
the new economic policy he replied: 

“Nobody expects the new economic 
policy to be a permanent measure. That it 
should continue was neither the plan of the 
Communist Party nor the aim of the Soviet 
Government. Just when the turning point 
from the new economic policy to commu- 
nism will come is hard to predict. It de- 
pends wholly on the organic and gradual 
growth of our state institutions. Introduc- 
tion of the new economic policy meant a 
private bourgeois initiative based on com- 
petition between the state syndicates, 
trusts, and codperatives, and private trade. 
The inevitable liquidation of the new eco- 
nomic policy cannot be regarded as another 
revolution. It will be eclipsed by the grad- 
ual accumulation of wealth in state institu- 
tions, and it is quite possible that its 
disappearance will not even be noticed by 
the majority of the populace. Competition 
in industry and trade will be ended by the 
growing importance of state and social 
principles and the decrease of private 
bourgeois initiative.” 

When I asked the Premier if it was true 
that 85 per cent of the retail trade was in 
the hands of private traders, his answer 
was: 

“Yes, it is true that 85 per cent of retail 
trade is in the hands of petty private mer- 
chants. You as an American, however, can 
aan imagine what a Russian petty trader 

He used used to be called korobeinik, which 
seta dier. In some parts of Russia 
today these peddlers control 90 per cent of 
the retail trade. They are half merchants 
and half peasants who buy small quantities 
of goods, such as tobacco, soap and calico, 
put the wares in a basket and carry them 
on their backs to villages, where they dispose 
of them. Owing to the lack of develop- 
ment in our state codperative institutions, 
these traders must reserve their supplies 
from the middleman—another private 
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trader—who sells at outrageously high 
prices. It is unnecessary for us to abolish 
the petty trader, but it is necessary for us to 
make him dependent = the state codper- 
ative institutions so that the government 
and not the private capitalist middleman 
will be the agent. The state will give him 
favorable terms. When we have accom- 
plished this the 85 per cent of business now 
in the hands of the small trader will vanish. 
Our present aim is not to abolish the small 
merchants.” 

On the state of Russian industry Rykoff 
made this statement: 

“Our general economic state to a large 
degree oo upon the harvest. If it is 
good we shall have a big expansion at home 
and abroad. Therefore it is difficult to 
make any forecast about the future. I can 
say, however, that Russian industry today 
is 45 per cent of the prewar proportions, 
ecpaeet= 25 per cent of our workers are 
unemployed. W are 67 per cent of pre- 
war. 
greatly increased. This is especially shown 
in the textile industry, which has increased 
30 per cent over 1923. 

“Expansion of heavy industries, such as 
the metallurgical, depends upon the state 
budget and upon the orders that the state 
can give. Next year’s budget will be in- 
creased by 500,000,000 gold rubles. Hence, 
we Faye a big increase in factory output. 

"_ ovement of our two great prod- 
ucts—coal and particularly oil—will nen 
an important ring on our economic 
future. It will, of course, depend upon 


European competition. We can export coal | 
and oil in almost unlimited quantities. Our | 
have | 


chief oil fields—Baku and Groznyi 
been reéquipped. American methods of 
drilling are employed, and production is 
increasing.’ 

In the matter of concessions and future 
relations with the outside world, Rykoff said: 

“At the present time onl. 4 per cent of | 
our concession capital is foreign and weshall 
proceed cautiously with any further grants. 


“As to the future relations with the | 


United States and the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, my desire is for the 
strongest possible codperation. America’s 
economic resources are such that she is the 
only country that can really assist us finan- 
cially. There is much in common between 
the geological conditions of America and 
Soviet Russia. America was compelled to 
establish her commonwealth on vast 
stretches of unpopulated territories. Her 
great prosperity has resulted from the ap- 
plication of high productive forces. The 
same can be applied to Russia.” 


Treatment of Concessionaires 


“All Americans who apply to us for con- 
cessions seem concerned about guaranties. 
Let us assure you that their energy and 
money will not be lost in the U. 8. S. R. 
Safety lies in the peculiar form of our gov- 
ernment. Instead of referring to juridical 
or international laws, we always refer to 
our own interests, which make it profitable 
for us that American capits] participate 
successfully in the reéstablishment of f 
sia. Thus our own self-interest is the highest 
guaranty for American capital in our terri- 
tory.” 

My final query was related to some kind 
of prophecy about the future of Russia. 


Rykoff smiled, shook his head, and made | 


what was his concluding comment: 

“All I can say is that nothing good will 
come out of the Versailles Treaty or the 
League of Nations.” 

As I went out through the great red gate 
I met Kalinin coming in. His living quar- 
ters, as well as those of his principal col- 
leagues, are in the Kremlin. As usual he 
wore no collar, and he carried a small bas- 
ket in his right hand. He looked just like a 
factory employe going home from work. 
We passed the time of day, for I had inter- 


viewed him a few days before, and went | 


our separate ways. Thus within the space 


of a few minutes I had contact with the | 
two men who rank highest in the govern- 


ment. 


But that rank—and here is the point of '| 


this closing observation—is a hollow mock- 
ery, especially in the case of Kalinin. The 
real masters who hold the fate of 130,000,000 
people in their hands are the members of 
the small political machine that I have de- 
scribed. We can now see in detail the con- 
sequences of their rule on the vast domain 
which is Soviet Russia. 

Editor's Note—This is the first of « series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Marcosson dealing with Russia. The 
next will be devoted to Trotaky. 
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Drilling out cylinder head bolt close to cowi-—an awkward 
job made easy by ““Yankee’’ DOUBLE Ratchet. 


Tight against 
the cowl 
yet he drills easily 


He doesn’t need space to revolve 
crank of ‘“‘Yankee’’ Ratchet 
Breast Drill. 

When set on DOUBLE 
Ratchet any slight movement of 
crank back and forth causes drill 
to cut continuously. 

By doing the otherwise impossible 
jobs, a ““Yankee’’ Ratchet Breast 
Drill saves the time and expense of 
taking down construction. 


“YANKEE” Ratchet 
Breast Drill No. 1555 


Five ratchet adjustments changed by 
touch on Ratchet shifter. Iwo speeds, 
changed without removing dri}l from work. 


3-jaw chuck holds 
round shank drills 
up to 1, in. 

No. 555, 2-jaw 
chuck holds both 


rounds and squares 
up to }4 in. 
Some other 


“Vankee’’ Tools 


Katchet Hand 
Drills 


‘YANKEE N°IS55 
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Ratchet Chain 
Porilis 

Ratchet Bench 
Dells 

Ratchet Screw 
irivers 
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Katchet Tap 
W rencher 


Dealers everywhere 
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sell‘ Yenkee"’ Tools 
Five Ratchet y 
re——te 
Adjustments Free o you 
1. Plain Drill Interesting book illus 
2. Left-hand Ratchet trating and prea b ing 
3. Right-hand Ratchet all “Yankee"’ Toots. if 
4. DOUBLE Ratchet you like anueua! tools 
5, ~ you'll want a cepy. 


. Gears Locked 


Mra. Co., 


"YANKEE" 
TOOLS 


Make Betliv Mechanic 


Philadelphia, U. §, 
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A NEW STYLE WITH A BAND OF MOD- 
ERATE HEIGHT, LOWER IN FRONT 
THAN IN BACK. THE CLOSELY MEET- 
ING FRONT LEAVES ROOM FOR A 
TIGHTLY TIED KNOT. THE LONG, 
DEEP POINTS ARE A DEPARTURE 
THAT MAKE THIS COLLAR THOROUGH- 


LY SMART IN EVERY LINE QO! ace 
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says “Come take a taste.” You know, 
just naturally puckered for it. But you 


| wouldn’t take a chance after you’d seen the 


eyes, which says “ Keep off. This means 
you,” as plain as printin’; and below the 
mouth is a sturdy little chin that backs up 
the warnin’. So I gives her a friendly 
glance, and hardly that. 

She’s got an envelope in one hand with 
something written on the back, probably a 
street we» Net by the way she’s lookin’ at 
the different doors. But as some of these 
places is numbered and some ain’t she’s 
more or less puzzled. Next thing I knew 
she’s stepped up and hailed me. 

“Could you tell me where I will find Miss 
Rosenberg’s studio?’’ says she. 

“Rita’s?” says I. “Right in here, first 
floor left.” 

With that I steps one side and lets her 
pass. But in a minute she’s out again, 
“Miss Rosenberg doesn’t seem to be in, 
says she. “At least I could get no reply to 

my knock.” 

“Did you try the door?” I asks. “Well, 
you should. If she was on a party last night 
she might still be poundin’ her ear. I'll see 
for you.” But it was locked, all right. 
“Then she ain’t back from some week-end 
trip in the country,” says I. “Stays over 
for days sometimes, You never can bank 
on these Villagers. If you got any word to 
leave you might slip a note under the door.” 

“No,” says the young lady. “I must 
talk with her. That is, if she’s the right 
one. Perhaps you know—the young Rus- 
sian sculptress who came over with those 
Moscow players and who has been model- 
ing such wonderful heads and busts.” 

“Well, you might call ’em wonderful,” 
says I, “ but if you ask me they’re just plain 
rummy —gobs of mud that she tacks names 
to. I can’t see ’em a-tall. ’C ourse, if you’re 
one of them art sharks —— 

“T’m not,” says she, ‘ ‘and I should proba- 
bly think just as you do about,her sculpture. 
But some of the critics have made quite a 
fuss over her work, and she has done busts 
of several prominent people, and so the Sun- 
day editor sent me down to get a story 
about her—not about her art, but about 
herself, human-interest stuff.” 

“Oh!” says I. “A lady reporter, eh?” 

She lets a little smile flicker about the 
rosebud mouth. ‘‘Nothing so grand as 
that,” says she, “They call us sob sisters; 


” 


| chiefly, I suppose, because we do leads for 
| murder trials and other emotional write- 


ups. I was hoping to get something good 
out of Miss Rosenberg for the next edition. 
And I've always wanted to see the inside of 
some of these Alley studios.” 

“Well, say,” I goes on, “‘you ain’t missin’ 
so much in not seein’ Rita. She’s a mess, 
and so’s her joint in there. But if you’re 
anxious to have a look at a studio I guess I 
ean fix it. My lady boss has one on the 
next floor, and you're welcome to see all 
there is to see.” 

“Oh, may I?” says she. ‘Are you sure 
she wouldn’t mind?” 

“Absolutely,” says I. ‘I'll pilot you up 
myself.” 

She waits for a second, gives me the care- 
ful once-over, and then climbs up the 
rickety stairs behind me. And as she scouts 
around the studio she lets out little gur- 
gles—one for the bright-patterned curtains, 
another for the window boxes with the 
ponent in ’em, and more for the white 
yathtub and the gas range. 

“Why, it’s all so cozy and comfortable 
and—and clean!” says she. “I didn’t 
know that the Village artists had places 
like this.” 

“They don’t, most of ’em,” says I, “but 
when my lady boss does a thing she’s apt to 


| do it pretty near right.” 


“And she must be quite a successful 
painter,” goes on the young lady, “with a 
car and chauffeur and everything. Is this 
some of her work?” 

She has spotted the one of the brick- 
makers at lunch. 

“How does it strike you?” I asks. 

“Why,” says she, tiltin’ her head on one 
side, cute, ‘““I-—I really don’t know. An 
odd subject, isn't it? And painted rather 
rough and splashy. But there seems to be 
something genuine about it. Those men 
lounging there in the sunshine with their 


| muddy boots stretched out. I’ve seen a 


gang of ditch diggers sprawled about just 
like that at their noon hour. That one 


| holding the tin cup. Isn’t he real? Of 


course, I know nothing at all about art.” 


RUSTY AND THE SOB SISTER 


(Continued from Page 21) 
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“Same here,”’ says I. ‘And likely that 
itcher ain’t any good. Nobody around 
hee seems to think any of her stuff is, but 
it’s kinda raw of ’em not to kid her along a 
bit, for she’s as kind-hearted an old girl as 
ever breathed.” 

“Oh!” says Miss Sob Sister. “‘She’s an 
old lady, is she?”’ 

“Along in the sixties,’ says I. “And 
she ain’t a reg’lar artist at all. She’s just 
down here keepin’ an eye on a grand- 
daughter that quit home because her folks 
led too gay a life for her. Whaddye know 
about that?”’ 

“That’s a new one,” saysshe. “A grand- 
mother chaperon in the Village is rather 
novel too.” 

“Only,” says I, “‘the girl don’t know 
she’s any relation. So they get on fine. 
You see,'grandmother’s flaggin’ under an- 
other name—mine, te be exact. And she 
took up this paintin’ act just as an excuse 
to live here next door to Miss Stella. But 
she seems to be havin’ a lot of fun out of it.”’ 

“How interesting!” says she. ‘‘Do you 
know, Mr.—er —— 

n Rusty, to you,” says I. 

“Thank you, Rusty,” says she. ‘I was 
going to say that I believe your lady boss 
would make almost as good a story as Miss 
Rosenberg. I wish I could meet her.” 

“T guess you’re goin’ to,” saysI. ‘ That’s 
her comin’ up the stairs now.” 

Ma Gowdy don’t seem a bit surprised to 
find a strange young lady in her studio, and 
when I explains how she was one who 
wanted to see how artists lived, and so on, 
the old girl just smiled and shook her curly 
gray bob and said she wasn’t the real thing, 
but even if she couldn’t paint she thought 
she could make a cup of tea that would pass 
muster. And with that she proceeds to do 
it, and to fix some sandwiches, and set out 
jam and cheese, all the time chattin’ as 
folksy as if she was entertainin’ an old 
friend. Half an hour later, when Ma 
Gowdy tells me to drive her guest home, 
wherever it is, and I leads Miss Sob Sister 
out to the coupé, she says just what I ex- 
pected. 

“Isn't she an old dear, Rusty?” she asks. 
“And I do hope somebody comes along who 
will tell her that her paintings are won- 
derful.” 

Which was when I got my hunch. ‘“ Why 
don’t you say it—in your paper?” says I. 

“Oh, they wouldn't allow me,” says she. 
“The Sunday editor knows that my opin- 
ions about art would be of no value. He 
would think I was press-agenting for some 
friend. No. She would have to be dis- 
covered first, by some recognized art critic. 
If that could be managed 

“Say,” I breaks in, “any critic you 
couldn’t manage would be hard-boiled, I’l] 
tell the world.” 

“Thank you, Rusty,” says she. ‘But I 
don’t happen to know one. Wait! Yes, 
I do too. Ward Veeder. Not very well, 
it’s true, but I’ve met him once or twice, 
and if I should be sent to do some inter- 
views on that row over the statuary group 
they’ve thrown out of the Metropolitan 
ha 4 I might arrange something. I'll let 
you know if I can. 

But you know how it is with them news- 
paper people. They go from this to that 
and they’re easy promisers and easier for- 
getters. I didn’t hear anything from little 
Rosebud for more’n a week, and I'd about 
decided she’d junked the w hole proposition 
when here one day she comes hurryin’ up to 
the car where I’m parked just outside the 
Alley. 

“T’ve planned something, Rusty,” says 
she. “I’ve hooked Veeder! He has prom- 
ised to look at her stuff late this afternoon. 
There’s to be a smart tea at Manship’s 
studio, with a lot of society stars out, and 
as soon as he can break away he'll let me 
bring him here.” 

“Classy work,” says I. 

“Oh, nothing may come of it,’’ says she. 
“Maybe he'll only snort and walk out on 
us. He’s a snorter, you know. An awful 
crab. His art column is mostly made up of 
roasts, and half the painters in town would 
like to murder him. But this Mother 
Gillan of yours has nothing to lose, you 
know, so we'll take a flyer. I'd like to stage- 
manage it a bit though.” 

“Any way you say,” says I. 

“I want him to see the pictures first,” 
says she, ‘and then meet your lady boss. 
How can we get her out of the way for half an 
hour?” (Continued on Page 81) 





























































































FOR YOUR RADIO 


After you tune in some distant 
station, you want to get what you 
get with greatest clearness — and 
this means a storage battery with 
uniform current. There is an Exide 
Radio Battery made for each type 
. of tube —“A” batteries for 2-volt, 
1 4-volt and 6-volt tubes, 3 sizes of 
' ‘“‘B” batteries, and a new Exide 
Rectifier. Exide Radio Batteries give 
| uniform current over a long period 
b] of discharge and enable you to get 
; the most out of your set. You can 
get an Exide at Radio Dealers or 
any one of the 6,000 Exide Ser- 
vice Stations. 
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How much service 
can you buy for a dollar? 


HAT’S what you want to know. It’s all very 
well to tell you what kind of plates and separa- 
tors are in the battery under your floor boards. 















But what you are really interested in is not so 
much what the manufacturer puts into your battery 
as what you get out of it. 

Isn’t that a fact? 

The makers of Exides worry a lot over what goes 
into their batteries in order that you may not worry 
later on. 

The result is measured in months of smooth, 
certain service— months over and above those you 
have learned to expect from good batteries. 

EXIDE PRICES are from $16.35 up, according to size 
and geographical location. You can get the right battery 
for your car at a nearby Exide Service Station. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


In Canada, Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 
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Most money-earning mules 


pee . [HE White Roll Call, published annually 
I | al d listing the owners of fleets of 10 or 


| more White Trucks, has shown a steady 


—~ increase each year in total number of 
trucks; total number of owners and total of 
trucks in the various fleets. 


Owners’ records of White Trucks, published an- 

nuailly, have shown steady increase in the num- 

ber of trucks which have exceeded 100,000 

miles of service and in the number 

which have gone on past 300,000 miles 
even 500,000 miles. 


Sales of White Trucks both in fleets 
and single installations have steadily 
increased, disregarding war orders, 
since the building of trucks was begun. 
Chere are more White Trucks in actual 





Assuring continuous, sustained 
transportation everywhere. 


service than trucks of any other high-grade make. 


These three facts must mean that more and 
more operators are selecting their motor trucks 
on the sane basis of money-earning miles. That 
after all is the ultimate net in transportation, the 
sum of low cost, long life, adaptability, depend- 
ability and service. 
As White owners prosper from year to year and 
as their numbers increase The White Company 
prospers and expands, enabling more 
and more operators to get 


the Roll Call truck. 
the truck that made 100,000 miles 


the standard of measure for all motor 
truck performance. 

the truck that gives the most money- 
earring miles. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


| WHITE TRUCKS 
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(Continued from Page 78) 

“Simplest thing I know of,” says I, “‘is 
for me to put it to her straight. You iy 
I’ve almost got so I can’t lie to her any 
more. Funny, ain’t it, when I used to be 
such a ready liar? But I’ll just explain how 
you want to show her stuff to someone 
when she ain’t there and then have her 
drop in afterwards. She can slip into 
Stella’s place for a while. Oh, she'll do it if 
I say it’s for you.’ 

And she dia, although she laughs and 
says, “Why, Rusty! Are you sure it is 
mine she wants to show?” 

Anyway, she left the place tidied up 
neat, and her paintin’s stood around, and 
then I hangs up outside the downstairs 
door to give Rosebud the nod when she 
came. It’s near 5:30 when she shows up, 
and with her is this potty little party with 
the pink and white face and the wide black 
ribbon on his eyeglasses. 

I expect that Rita person must have sus- 
picioned something was on, for she’d been 
in and out once or twice and tried to pum 
me as to what I was waitin’ for. And I'll ‘t 
bet she had her ear stretched all the while, 
for no sooner do they hit the doorstep than 
out she pops. 

“Why, look who’s here!” says she. “The 
great and only Ward Veeder! Now who 
told you about that naughty group I’ve 
been doing? Well, I’ll let you see it if you’ll 
promise to be good.” 

“Huh!” growls Veeder. ‘Who wants to 
see your cursed nudes? Not I, thank 
heaven!” And with that he pushes past her. 

“‘Ditched again, eh?”’ says I, grinnin’ at 
Rita. 

She glares at me, vicious. “Listen, son,” 
says she, “if you were my chauffeur —— 

“It couldn't happen,” says I, and slips 
upstairs to be ready to pass the word to 
Ma Gowdy. 

And I couldn’t help castin’ an eye 
through the door crack and listenin’ in on 
what a critic says when he’s workin’ at his 
job. It wasn’t much. Mainly grunts as 
little Rosebud puts first one pitcher on the 
easel and then another. 

“Wretched line,’ I hears him mutter. 
“Abominable composition. But what sun- 
shine! What biazing sunshine! Sorolla 
never did anything so utterly drenched in 
it. Put on that brickyard thing again. No, 
turn it a little to the left. There! Come 
here, girl, and tell me what you feel about 
that picture.” 

“Me?” says Rosebud. “Why, it will 
probably sound silly, Mr. Veeder, but it 
makes me want to sprawl out on that log 
with them, and soak in the sun for a while, 
and maybe beg some of that cold coffee.” 

“Exactly,” says he. ‘And when anyone 
can get that across with a few splashes of 
ocher, it’s art. Nothing less. Did you tell 
me some old lady had painted this? I don’t 
believe it. Where is she? I want to see her.” 

So I calls for Ma Gowdy, and she goes 
trailin’ across the hallway with Stella bein’ 
dragged along too. And this time I edges 
right in. Veeder puts on his glasses and 
looks the old girl over, curious. 

“You never worked in a brickyard,” 
says he. 

“No,” says she, “but I lived next door to 
one for more than thirty years. 

“Ah!” says he. “Who have you studied 
under?” 

“Studied what?” says she. 

Veeder snorts. “Do you fancy I am dis- 
cussing dressmaking or piano pounding, my 
good woman?” says he. ‘Painting, of 
course.” 

“Oh!” says she. 
lessons.” 

“Why not?” he demands. “ Why haven't 
you improved your line? Why haven't you 
learned something about composition?” 

She gives him one of her quirky smiles. 

“T suppose I’ve been too busy cooking and 
washing dishes and bringing up children,” 
says she. 

“Criminal neglect!’’ says Veeder. “No 
less. Anyone who has such a gift for using 
color should be compelled to learn to draw; 
ought to be jailed for not learning.” 

A cut-up glimmer comes into her shrewd 
eyes “T just knew I’d be sent to jail some- 
time or other,” says she, “but I never 
dreamed my silly, paintings would land me 
there. Oh, dear! 

“But they’ re not silly,” says Veeder. 
“They’re the most important things you’ve 
done in your whole life.” 

She shakes her head. “I have four grown 
children,”’ says she. 

“Bah!” says he. “Are any of them 
works of Be Well, these paintings are; 
at least, very near it.’ 


“T haven't taken any 


She lets out a chuckle. “Oh, no, they’re 
not,”’ says she. 

“Woman!” snorts Veeder. 
know who I am?” 

“No,” says she. ‘Am I supposed to 

“Tell her,”’ says he to little Rosebud. 

But when it’s been explained how he’s 
one of the headliner art critics Ma Gowdy 
only smiles. 

“Then you must step over and see what 
Stella’s been doing,” says she. “Stella’s a 
real artist, you know. Takes lessons from 
Tauchner and Berrolitz.” 

“Those fakers!’’ says Veeder. ‘She's 
wasting her time. I don’t want to see her 
stuff. I refuse to go near it. But yours—oh, 


“Do you 


I must have Belder over here. Someone | 
must go quickly to Manship’s and tell | 


Belder to come here at once.” 

“T'll go,” says I. 

“Good!” says Veeder. “And tell him to 
bring along as many of the crowd as are 
left. Mrs. Todd Buren, if she’s still there; 
and Percey Mount, and the Parkinsons. 
Here, I'll dash off a note.” 

Well, I missed a half hour of Veeder, but 
when I comes back with half a dozen swells 
and this Belder guy, he was still pacin’ up 


and down in front of the brickmakers | 


pitcher and gettin’ pinker in the face every 
minute. 

And you should have heard them two art 
sharks go to it. Seems they both agree that 
there’s great stuff in the paintin’s, but not 
as to how or why. Belder claims the com- 
position is naturalistic, or something like 
that, and is all to the good. Veeder says 
it’s perfectly rotten. Same way about the 
drawin’, And while Beider insists that the 
color scheme is theatrical Veeder sticks out 
that it’s as true as breathin’. Why, by the 
way they was jawin’ and shakin’ their fin- 
gers under each other’s noses you’d thought 
they was debatin’ who'd win the next 
World’s Series, or if Firpo had a chance, or 


somethin’ important. The swells don’t take | 


part, but sits around lookin’ awed. As for 
Ma Gowdy, she pays no attention to it at 
all, but gets busy makin’ tea and passin’ 
the gingersnaps. It’s nearly 6:30 before the 
session breaks up 

As little Rosebud starts to leave she 
pulls me into a corner and whispers, ex- 
cited, “I believe we’ve started something, 
Rusty.” 

“A riot?” says I. 

“No,” says she. “‘ Didn't you hear what 
they said? Well, they’re going to arrange 
an exhibit at a private gallery, and then 
each one will write what he thinks, and 
that will let me in. You'll see.” 

I didn’t quite get her. All I gathered was 
that something big was doing next week, for 
Stella was huggin’ Ma Gowdy and pattin’ 
her on the back, and that Rosenberg party 
was rubberin’ in the door lookin’ green in 
the eye. 

“Isn’t it wonderful, Mother Gillan?” 
Stella is sayin’. ‘‘The great Ward Veeder 
thinks you’re a genius.” 

“And I think he’s a great ninny,” says 
she. “ Making such a fuss over my daubs! 
But probably by dinnertime he'll have 
forgotten all about it.’ 

I thought it was likely myself. But it 

seems that birds like Veeder and Belder are 
pecan for diggin’ up new talent, specially 
freak artists that nobody else ever heard of 
before, and then boostin’ ’em in their news- 
paper columns. Gives ‘em something to 
write about, I expect, and proves that 
they’re real ‘critics. 

And sure enough, the next day after Ma 
Gowdy’s stuff had all been carted off to 
some dealer's joint up on Fifth Avenue, 
both of ‘em comes out with long spiels 
about the new genius that had been found 
in Greenwich Village and whose works had 
been put on exhibit at Whosit’s galleries 
I tried readin’ their gush, but mostly it’s 
such a lot of arty bunk that I couldn’t make 
any sense of it—long words I never saw 
before and some that [’ll bet they made up 
just for the occasion. Even Stella couldn't 
guess out some of ’em 

“But anyway,” says she to Ma Gowdy, 
“you've arrived.” 

“ Pish, tush!”’ says the old girl. “I’m just 
where I was last week. Let’s go to Tortoni’s 
for dinner.” 

Then came the news about the sale of the 
brickmakers pitcher. That Mrs. Todd 
Buren had bought it for fifteen hundred. 
Honest! 

That does get a gasp out of Ma Gowdy. 
“She didn’t Took very bright,”’ says she, 
“but I didn’t think she was that foolish. 
I can’t take all that money from her. I 
should feel like a robber.” 
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of Smiles 








Fairy grains 
with the lure of a confection. 


ERE is the gayest and brightest, the most enticing 
of all breakfast dishes. 
Crisp, toasty kernels of rice, steam exploded 8 times their 
natural size, with every food cell broken to make diges 
tlon easy. 
The flavor is like nut-meats. Airy puffs that tempt the 
morning appetite. Yet with the energy value of whole 
, to supply the energy food elements you need to 
carry on the day. 


grains 


Today, order Quaker Puffed Rice of your grocer. it 
will prove a new delight. 


Puffed Wheat, too 


Quaker Putfed Wheat 1s another cereal delight—grains 
of whe at exploded like the Putted Rice. Most folks get a 
package both of the Putfed Wheat and the Puffed Rice. 


And thus supply variety. 


Professor Anderson's Invention 


(Quaker Putted Wheat and Putted Rice are the famous in 
vention of Professor Anderson, formerly of Columbia 
University. Food shot from guns, grain foods thoroughly 


cooked, 
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To think I almost turned it in for $500 
MURPHY FINISH 


VIDENTLY “new finish,” with a man who 

takes pride in his work, means “new car.”” For 
that’s what this professional painter is delivering to 
his delighted customer. 

The Murphy Finish specialist turns out Murphy 
Finish work —first-class in every respect. He gives 
every car the benefit of his personal supervision in 
its progress through the shop—and delivers a prod 
uct so brilliant and beautiful that you get a thrill in 
spite of vourself, when you see it. 

4 new car every year is out of the question. But 
the Murphy Finish man is always ready to make 
your ear look like a brilliant showroom model. 








Murcote is a Murphy Finish, with a “lacquer” base—capable 
of quick applic ation, which takes a higher lustre than other 
finishes ef this type, though not of course the brilliance of fine 
varnish 

Many of the larger shops are already equipped to supply this 
new finish 

Write us if you want a Murcote Finish and if your local 

Rowe rf m not yet ready to supply it 
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“But you must,” insists Stella. “She 
has paid it to the dealer, and he’ll want his 
commission. There’ll be more too.” 

“Oh, all this hubbub will die down in a 
~ or so,” says Ma Gowdy. 

ut it ain’t an hour after, that little 

Rosebud comes pantin’ up the stairs with a 
cameraman at her heels. She wants to take 
a lot of snaps of Ma Gowdy and of the stu- 
dio, and she wants her to promise not to let 
any other photographers in until after next 
Sunday. So the old girl poses good-natured 
in front of her easel, and sits for several 
close-ups, and some more with Stella 
standin’ by. 

“What can you find to write that them 
other guys ain’t said?” I asks Rosebud. 

“Huh!” says she. “They didn’t even 
scratch the story. Just technical art patter. 
Besides, who reads their departments? 
I have an assignment to do a whole page for 


| the Sunday edition, with half-tones. You 


wait until I’ve told New York about your 


| lady boss. Then she will be famous.” 


She’s such a cute little thing, and them 
serious big eyes seemed so innocent that I 
didn’t dream she could ever cook up such a 
yarn as she did, just from what she’d seen 
of Ma Gowdy and the little that I'd spilled 
to her confidential. But say, I hadn’t 
more’n glanced at her article than I went 
pop-ey Cute she may be, but she sure 
swings a wicked typewriter, and she don’t 
care much what she writes so long as it 
reads well. The headin’ was what caught 
me first off. It’s spread all across the top of 
the page in big print: 


‘*MysTERY GENIUS IN GREENWICH VILLAGE 


“Who is Mother Gillan, Who Came to 
Rescue a Runaway Granddaughter and 
Remained to Paint Her Way to Fame?” 


“Oh, gosh!" I groans. “That spills the 
Real 3 all over the kitchen floor! What 
a poor prune I was to let that out to her! 
Now Stella’s bound to find out.” 

Well, it was some yarn. Parts of it was 
so, of course, but there was a lot that was 
just romancin’, specially that about how 
Ma Gowdy had painted away with an 
achin’ heart, longin’ to go back to the dear 
old farm next to the brickyard, but not 
darin’ to leave her wayward granddaughter 
alone in the wicked Village; and without 
knowin’ it she’d put her very soul on the 
canvas and had woke up one mornin’ to 
find herself famous. Then there was pitch- 
ers of her, with her bobbed hair and wearin’ 
her smock; and another of her and Stella, 
and even one of the window with the flower 
boxes. 

“All Macdougal Alley,” the story winds 
up, “is paying tribute today to the sweet- 
faced old lady who is known as Mother 
Gillan, but whose real identity has not yet 
been revealed. For the village has not only 
a new genius but a genuine mystery, and 
the studios are agog with excitement.” 

My guess was that they hadn’t been 
more’n mildly interested up to then, but 
after they’d read how stirred up they were 
they begun to believe it. Anyway, Ma 
Gowdy soon found out what it was to be in 
range of the spotlight. Reporters and s 
cial writers fairly mobbed the studio. The 
camera artists waylaid her at all hours and 
shot off their flash lights all over the place. 
They even took snapshots of me. Tourists 
swarmed around, askin’ fool questions. 
Gay bunches that had been dinin’ at The 
Purple Pup and other joints adjourned to 
the Alley and demanded to be shown where 
Mother Gillan lived. The mail box was full 
of letters from art dealers askin’ for con- 
signments of paintin’s. For three or four 
days there Ma Gowdy was so busy that I 
hardly had a chance to have a word with 
her. At last she simply breaks loose, makes 
a dash for the coupé and tells me to take her 
for a long drive so she can get her breath. 

It ain’t until we’re comin’ back that I 
has the nerve to ask her what about she and 
Stella. 
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“Why, < pean sa. she. 
2 in I, “it was me that did the 
leak act. I let. it out to little Rosebud. ¥# 

“T had guessed that much,” says she. 
“T can’t blame you.’ 

“Then you ain’t sore on me?” says I. 

“T could hug you for doing it,” says she. 
“Stella had to a sooner or later, and 
she was just lovely about it when she found 
out. I’m a real grandmother now, Rusty. 
I’ve qualified. And we're just as good 
chums as ever, even better. But I don’t flike 
being called a genius when I know I’m 
nothing of the kind. Besides, it’s rather 
wearing.’ 

If she’d only known it, she’d just started. 
And when a thing like that gets goin’ it 
rolls up like a snowball. Swells begun — 
terin’ her to paint their pitchers, igre od 
houses sent agents, her landlord do 
the rent, magazine editors wanted her to 
write the stcry of her life, newcomers in the 
village begged her to give ’em lessons, sev- 
enteen assorted Gillans from different states 
wrote in claimin’ to be cousins or some- 
thin’ and asked her to send checks to stave 
off the mortgage or help send little Walter 
to the hospital so he could have his spine 
straightened. 

Also her own fam’ly, who'd traced her 
out, begun to protest. Why was she mas- 
queradin’ under another name and getting 
all this publicity? Son-in-law Trimble— 
Flashy Phil —was especially indignant in the 
two night letters he sent, collect; and it 
wasn’t until Daughter Mamie herself came 
down from Capooset and had a long session 
with Ma Gowdy that this was straightened 
out. 

I don’t know how it was fixed, but 
Mamie went back and Stella stayed. 

Then there was the dinners. More’n half 
a dozen art societies in the village had 
planned parties with Ma Gowdy as the 
guest of honor, and were squabblin’ as to 
which one should have her first. She stood 
for three such affairs, one night after an- 
other, and from all accounts they was all 
wet and noisy. The pink in Ma Gowdy’s 
cheeks begun to fade out and she com- 
plained about not being able to sleep. And 
Stella, who was always included in the 
parties, was lookin’ sort of drawn and 
dragged. 

So I wasn’t much surprised, here the 
other day, to find "em both busy packin’ up. 

“You ain’t goin’ back to the dear old 
farm, are you?” I asks. 

“No, Rusty,” says Ma Gowdy. “We 
are sailing Thursday for Paris, and we in- 
tend to stay there for a year or more.” 

“Which means,” says I, “‘that I’ve 
worked myself out of another job, eh?” 

“I wish I could take you along, Rusty,” 
says she, “but I don’t think it would be 
best. We are to take a studio over there 
and live very simply and work quite hard.” 
*“'Sall right,”’ says I. ‘You gonna go on 
gettin’ more farnous, I expect.” 

“Rubbish!” says she. “I am going to be 
a silly old woman, as usual. It’s Stella who 
will work for fame—if that’s what she 
wants. Haul that trunk over by the win- 
dow, will you?” 

Well, I’ve sold the coupé for her, and 
helped close up the studio, and I’m still 
some choky in the throat over sayin’ 
good-by to Ma Gowdy and tryin’ to thank 
her for what she slipped me as a goin’-away 

resent. Say, now I know how John D. 
eels when he gets up in the mornin’. 
Yeauh! No more shufferin’ for me for one 
little while. Not while my left hip pocket 
has such a bulge in it. I’m gonna take in 
every girl show on Broadway, and I’m 
gonna watch the ponies run some, and see 
the big fight, and in a couple of weeks or so 
I may be ready to let another lady boss tell 
me how to wear my uniform cap; but if I 
do she’s either gotta have wings or a quirky 
smile. 

Editor’s Note—This is the sixth of a series of 
stories by Mr. Ford. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 
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e forest primeval 
moves te Main Street 


HE telephone and electric light poles which 
stand along your streets were not long ago lofty 
trees growing in a distant forest. 









These poles, cut under scientific forestry regulation, 






are made available for your service by the Western 










A hurry call for poles. In emer- Electric Company. This Company supplies telephone 
encies like this, Western Elec- pay 1 

Grle stocks of poles and equip. and lighting companies the country over with poles 
“nt hel aterially in the quick 3 . : 

perm tether —~ rarer ch and with the many materials needed to equip those 













poles, 








All this in addition to the fact that Western Elec- 
tric is a maker of telephones that have long been 














the world’s standard. 








If ail the poles 
delivered by 
Western Ele 
tric last year 
were piaced in 
line, they 
would reach all 
way ‘round the 
U. 8.—with 
only 37 feet 
between poles 




























Everything from the bottom of the 
hole to the top of the pole, including a 
machine to dig the hole—Western Elec- 
tric backs up the public utilities with 
all manner of supplies. 


Western Electric 
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Thoughts of arriving home to the welcome 
warmth of Capitol Boilers and United 
States Radiators are pleasant. 


But it is even more comforting to know 
that this equipment keeps the home 
healthfully heated on the basis of greatest 
economy and highest efficiency— 

That its utter dependability is good for 
years; and that we as manufacturers liter- 


ally permit no question or doubt of that 
dependability. 


The investment value of your Capitol 
Boiler will not only match but enhance 
the investment value of your home. 


If you want unfailing heating satisfaction 
for years to come, have your own architect 
or heating contractor tell you about Capitol 
Boilers and United States Radiators. 


UNITED .STATES RADIATOR (ORPORATION 
General Offices. Detroit. Michigan 


Branch and Sales Offices schicago 


*Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


New York 
*Brooklyn 
*Harrison, N. J 
Philadelphia 


*Boston 
*Springfield, Mass 
*Portland, Me 
*Providence, R. I 


*Columbus 
*Cincinnati 
*Detroit 


*St. Paul 
*St. Louis 
*Kansas City 
*Des Moines 


*Omaha 
*Denver 
*Seattle 
*Portland, Ore. 


*Milwaukee 
*Indianapolis 
*Louisville 


Warehouse stocks carried at points indicated by star 
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FATHER AND SON 


(Centinued from Page 11) 


he kicked it between the Corvallis posts 
and Hampton had won the game—and 
the shining young man was none other than 
John Norton, Junior, healer of a severe 
disappointment suffered by John Norton, 
Senior, twenty-five years ago. 

That was the dream John, Senior, dreamed 
nowadays most clearly and in detail. To 
its insistent demand John, Junior, con- 
tinued to be held steadily to the daily secret 
afternoon work. For the four years of his 
prep course at Stephens, he met his father 
every day at five in the strange lot behind the 
house. As it has been explained, by the age 
of fourteen John, Junior, had already reached 
the stage when he propelled the balls the 
whole length of the yard, backed up against 
the house. To insure to the daily practice 
the gradual increase in difficulty which 
John, Senior, had so far been able to give it, 
it would now have been necessary to do one 
of two things: Either move the back fence 
farther back or move the house forward. 
But the back fence already was on a street; 
the back fence could not be moved. As for 
the house, it would have been possible to 
move it forward into the front garden, but 
this would have destroyed the front gar- 
den. John, Senior, after serious consider- 
ation, thought out another way. His son, 
coming to practice a few days later, found 
the landscapesubtly changed. Theuprights 
of the goal at which he so assiduously kicked 
had been moved a little nearer together. 
Where before they had been eighteen feet 
six inches apart, they were now only about 
eighteen feet. 

This process was to continue for the 
whole of John, Junior’s, course at the acad- 
emy. Every month he found the uprights 
a little closer together. He would give one 
lazy look out of his long-lashed eyes at the 
shrunken target, then proceed without show 
of surprise; and between the close high 
posts the balls went sailing one by one, 
gracefully, indolently. 

Then the four prep years were over and 
John, Junior, matriculated into Hampton, 
just two weeks before the beginning of the 
football season, and a great day came. Pop 
Joyce, head coach of football at Hampton, 
the real emperor at Hampton, was mys- 
teriously accosted one afternoon. 

“Tf you will come to my house at five 
today I will show you something,” said the 
stranger in a tone which, though low, 
carried such a richness of mysterious promise 
and compelling hypnotism that Pop Joyce 
somehow fell in with the suggestion—or 
command —without debate. 

“Corner Linden and Myrtle, 
you'll see something.” 

“*T’ll be there,” said Pop Joyce. 

Although, once away from the stranger, 
the compulsion weakened, yet his curiosity 
had been piqued. So he was there at 
Linden and Myrtle at the appointed time. 
John, Senior—for it was he—took him 
mysteriously into the back yard. 

It was a strange back yard; one smooth 
firm lawn, towering vine-covered fences. 
Down there at the end a strange structure 
which you might have called goal posts had 
not the space between the uprights been 
reduced to a mere crevice, a mere slit. At 
hand, leaning against the house, a good- 
looking young fellow —a very good-looking 
young fellow—just leaning there, muscles 
relaxed. A little way from him, on the 
ground, a big basket full of footballs. Then 
the man who had invited him here. Pop 
now recalled him vaguely. He was one of 
those old grads who keep up their interest 
in the old college. Pop had seen him around, 
at games, at practices. He had some vague 
reputation of having done some vague 
thing in his day. 

“Go ahead,” said John, Senior. 

John, Junior, stepped to the basket of 
balls and, with that easy half-indolent 
manner of his, began what was simply to 
him his daily practice. The thing was, of 
course, marvelous. Ball after ball, in swift 
succession, with a thump, went up in the 
air, sailed across the yard and vanished 
between the two uprights over there like 
nickels dropped in a slot. Joyce watched, 
his pale-blue eyes popping, his upturned 
nose still further upturned, with paralyzed 
amazement. 

“That,”’ said John, Senior, holding his 
voice down to a false modesty, “is what I 
have been getting ready for old ee OYE 
Heisafreshman. What do you think o Pa 

Pop Joyce answered by espa my Bag 
give an imitation of a man tearing his hai 


at five 


Also he stamped as if on a red-hot iron 
griddle. 

“And that’s the time they choose,” he 
almost shrieked, ‘‘to clap that freshman 
rule on me!” 

*“Who--they?”’ 

“The faculty! The flat-headed, fos- 
silized faculty!” 

“What freshman rule? 

“They've passed a rule that no freshman 
can play on the varsity! We've got to 
wait a year!” 

John, Senior, was, as we have seen, a man 
of courage and of patience. After a mo- 
ment he mastered that ridiculous gulping 
in his throat. 

“Well, after all,” he said, “it simply 
means another year. After all the years 
I've waited, I suppose I can wait another 
year.” 

“Pop,” he went on with rising enthusi- 
asm, “‘he’ll be still better next year.” 

“I don’t see how much better you can 
wait him,” said Pop, who, with his blue 
china eyes was now sizing up Jchn, Junior, 
all relaxed like a sleepy cat against the 
fence again. 

“T'll move the house forward i in front of 
the garden to give more room,” John, 
Senior, cried, already more than consoled. 
“And I'll have him kick always at an 
angle; never straight on, but always from 
some difficult angle.” 

Pop Joyce, his eyes on the young man, 
was murmuring, ‘ 
might be fast, too, you know. Goc 
good shoulders 


The heart of John, Senior, began to beat | 


the hint of some extravagant hope. 


“You don’t think,” he halted, “that he | 


might do something else than 
“Not. much!” 
ploded. “I say, 


not much! In cotton 


that’s where you want to keep him. Do | 


you hear me?—in cotton! Just think, even 
a stubbed toe—why, even a_ stubbed 


toe No, in cotton we keep him. Do | 


you understand? In cotton! In cotton! 
In cotton!” 

‘*T’ll see to that,”’ said John, Senior. 

So for the term of his freshman year at 
Hampton, John, Junior, continued to live 
a sheltered life devoted to the back- yard 
kicking mysteries. Every now and then 
Pop Joyce came rushing with the air of a 
miser who, having buried his pot of gold, 
has dreamed that villains have got at it. 
Reassured and gloating, he watched the 
practice. And John, Senior, dreamed 
dreamed his postponed dream. It was the 
big game between Hampton and Corvallis. 
There were but five minutes more and 
Hampton was behind. A shining young 
man came running on the field, kicked a 
fieid goal, won the game. And the shining 
young man was John, Junior! 

The solicitude of the coach had grown 
even beyond the paternal one. Pop Joyce 
was suffering with an anxiety neurosis. He 
came running full of a new worry one day. 

“Say, I’ve been, thinking. He isn’t 
studying too hard, is he? He isn’t reading 
too much, is he?” 

“Why, I don’t know. Why?” 

“His eyes, man! Suppose he got as- 
tigmatism or something like that! We’ve 
got to look out for his eyes!”’ 

So John, Senior, asked John, Junior, 
“Say, by the way, John, you are not study- 
ing too hard, are you?”’ 

To which, after a moment’s careful con- 
sideration, John, Junior, 
swered, ““T don’t think so, father.” 

‘Well, don’t. Save your eyes. Don’t 
give } yourself astigmatism or anything like 
that.’ 

John, Junior, didn’ 3 
of bringing up one’s child is a delicate one. 
It is to be feared that John, Senior, domi- 
nating his son so utterly in the sphere of 
his dream, had crushed him to a docility 
perilously exaggerated. Anyway, when, at 
the beginning of the next scholastic year— 
John, Junior’s, second year—there was 
posted on the bulletin board of old North 
Hall a list of students placed under con- 
dition for insufficient classroom zeal, the 
name of John Norton, Junior, if it didn’t 
lead all the rest, was still sufficiently evi- 
dent about halfway down the list. Pop 
Joyce —he scanned anxiously the list every 
= as soon as it was posted—-came run- 
nin 

pa Ate’ s on the faculty’s conditioned list!”’ | 
he cried as soon as he had reached the 
Norton front door. 





‘He looks as — he | 
legs, | 


Pop Joyce abruptly ex- | 


modestly an- | 


But this problem | 
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“Now we'll be through 
with slamming 
and drafts” 


HAT a wonderful influence 

Corbin door checks have 
over thoughtless doors. Like firm, 
but gentle parents, they quietly 
insist that doors close—quickly, 
silently, securely. 
If all the doors which have been 
taught good manners by Corbin 
door checks could tell you of the 
nerves they daily save—the heat 
they keep in and cold they keep 
out—you would put your doors 
under control. 


As surely as good buildings de- 
serve good hardware, your doors 
deserve good manners. All doors 
are well behaved when the door 
check bears the Corbin name. 
« 
“Let Corbin close the doors in your 
home” is the title of an interesting 


booklet on Corbin Door Checks. 
Write for it. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


Since 1849 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 








as 
BENT BONES 


that were bent by 





STRAIGHT BONES 
that grew straight in 
EDUCATOR SHOES 


pointed shoes 








Boys’ Modified 
Educator Russia 


Boot 


Room for 5 toes! 


\ boy always wants to be 
Casy clear down to his 
toes. That is why he takes 
to Educator Shoes. 

Educators let his toes wriggle 
free; let them grow as they 


should straight, strong 
and sound. 

Don't cramp your boy's 
tender feet in tight-toed 


shoes that breed corns and 
ingrowig nails. 


Educators feel like a cush- 
ion-stand up under the 
knocks—win a boy's eye 
with their looks. None gen- 
uine without this stamp: 


FDUCATOR 


PEO. Ue, Pav Ore 


SHOE®@ 


FOR MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


QO0 


if your dealer does not carry Educators, order from 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


14 High Street, Boston, U.S. A 
Also send for booklet. 


Address 








| this announcement’s full import. y 
| merely a little annoyed in his parental pride. 


| his fraternity house. 
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John, Senior, failed at first to catch 
He was 


“‘ How did this happen, John?” he asked, 
turning to his son. 

“I flunked in Polecon and Mathematics 
Two,” said the boy frankly. “You see, 
father, you asked me to let up on my read- 
ing, and at the time I was a little behind 
already.” 

For a flicker of a second the father studied 
his sen curiously. But the unworthy sus- 
picion dropped from him. 

“Well, f suppose you can make up the 
conditions,” he said kindly. 

But Pop Joyce, who had been restraining 
himself with difficulty, now broke into a 
roar. 

“Make up! Make up! Make up!” he 
roared derisively. ‘‘ Make up—for spring- 
time! In time to play baseball or golf or 
marbles or chess, parcheesi or tiddledy- 
winks! But he can’t make them up for 
this term. There’s a rule for that. He’s 
out—clean out—for the football season. 
For the football season, do you under- 
stand?” 

John, Senior’s, patience, as well as his 
persistence, was inexhaustible. 

After a moment he said, resigned, ‘‘ Well, 
we'll have to wait another year.” 

Another year for the fulfillment of his 
dream! Hampton there, beaten, at bey, 
desperate. And coming across the turf the 
miraculous young man, his son, predestined 
to shining victory by him, John Norton 
himself, acting in this particular affair the 
role of agod. The kick —victory—triumph! 

Nothing of that for a year. Well, a 
year—a year is, after all, something that 
passes. 

This one passed. The house had been 
moved forward and planted firmly upon 
the front lawn, and roses and fuchsias to 
give the young man more range. He now 
kicked with either foot, and could keep 
three balls on the way to the slit he kicked 
at, in the air at one time. He had worked 
off his conditions, and now it was the start 
of his third year in college and everything 
was all right, and John, Senior, and Pop 
Joyce, feeling a bit like old sailors who have 
brought a faking scurvy-scourged bark 
through a hurricane into port, were quietly 
celebrating the final clearing of the prospect 
over a bottle of old sherry, prewar, brought 
up from the cellar by the host himself, 
when the telephone rang. 

It was John, Junior, telephoning from 
He thought maybe 
he would not be over this afternoon, and 
—_ he’d stay at the frat house for the 
night. But why? 

A sort of mumbling followed, then ceased 
as a fresh, strong voice broke in. It was 


| one of John, Junicr’s, fraternity brothers 


now speaking. 

“‘T tell you, Mr. Norton, John is not very 
well. Some kind of high fever or some- 
thing. We've sent for the doctor and he is 
on the way.” 

Pop Joyce and John, Senior, got there 
at the same time as the doctor. 

“A deuce of a temperature,” was the 
latter’s observation after using his clinical 
thermometer. He remained silent for a 


| moment. “It might be typhoid,” he said. 


“There's a deal of it in town.” 
It was. And John, Junior, was ill for a 


| long time, while for the time John, Senior, 


forgot all about a dream which had become 
altogether childish in the shadow of the 
new black nightmare. But the dream was 
stubborn; with the lad’s convalescence and 
the nightmare’s flight, it returned. Of a 
late spring afternoon, having coaxed the 
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lad into the long-neglected back yard, with 
tears in his eyes John, Senior, saw him, 
still a bit wabbly, boot languidly several 
balls fair between the posts. 

“He’s just as gocd as ever,”’ he said 
fiercely to Pop Joyce a little later. “‘The 
eye, the muscular codrdination all there. 
But we must build up his strength—build 
up his strength against next fall.” 

The two worthies concerted with the 
family physician, and John, Junior, was 
sent up into the Canadian woods, from 
which he returned in the fall, just in time 
for the football season, lean-limbed, bronzed 
and fit as a wildcat. He reported for foot- 
ball, was given his suit; and his father now 
knew that the long jinx was over and the 
fulfillment of his dream at hand. 

Then followed one of the strangest foot- 
ball seasons ever known at Hampton. The 
football squad became a superloyal band, 
lip-sealed with a secret. But as even 
through the tightest of sealed lips some- 
thing will slip, in a little while all Hampton 
College took the attitude of a federation 
bound by oath. Hampton went around 
smiling with the smile of a man who, among 
roughs, knows he is carrying brass knuckles 
in his pocket. Corvallis was being very 
strong and boastful this year. 

And never had there been so much secret 
practice. The high gates of the football 
field were being closed all the time. When 
the practice was an open one, it was 
ordinary enough. The team itself was or- 
dinary. The wildest of its supporters could 
find in it little promise of driving strength, 
though on the defense it fought desperately 
enough, and whenever backed up against 
its last white line seemed able to find 
within itself new prodigies of rage and 
wrath. Pop Joyce seemed already to have 


recognized its limitations and to have seen 


that there was no extending of them. But 
he was making the most of that peculiar 
quality which already it possessed. He 
would line thern up about one yard from 
their own last line and then sick the scrubs 
at them in attack after attack, tempering 
that varsity to the amiable disposition of a 
bulldog being worried to release a bone. 

But at the secret practices—and they 
came often—something else was to be 
seen —though the only civilian to see it was 
John Norton, Senior, huddled there all 
alone, small in the center of the great 
empty stands. The varsity, given the ball 
ne | starting from their own goal, would 
pound slowly the scrubs back to their 
forty-yard line; to their forty-yard line— 
no farther. Then, trotting out upon the 
field in his unsullied armor, with hair 
parted, strangely ordered in the midst of 
his hirsute, disheveled companions of the 
moment, cool, handsome, debonair, almost 
a little disdainful, John, Junior, would 
neatly kick the field goal. Upon which, 
still unruffled, a little aristocratic without 
knowing it, he would trot back to the side- 
lines, to vanish immediately within the 
purple-and-gold blanket held out for him 
by the solicitous trainers. 

Ten minutes later perhaps, the varsity 
would be once more on the scrubs’ forty- 
yard line. Out of his blankets John, 
Junior, would emerge, kick the field goal 
and within the blankets redisappear. 

A final special drill would end the after- 
noon’s work. John, Junior, would kick 
now behind the scrub line, with the varsity 
seeking to break through. The varsity men 
broke through frequently. Frequently 
John, with that amiable air of his, executed 
his kick while, above him, men spread- 
eagled against the sky seemed to have 
the way utterly barfed. Little recked John. 
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He couia kick with the right foot or the left; 
he could step to one side or the other and 
still kick; he could aim so that a ball passed 
by just a fraction of an inch a wildly inter- 
cepting body; and the ball always found 
the goal. The goal! Compared to that at 
which John had been kicking most of his 
life, it seemed to him about a mile wide and 
utterly unmissable. 

All this happening in secret and silence, 
behind closed gates, with one, just one, 
civilian spectator—John Norton, huddled 
there in the center of the stands, nursing 
his dream; his dream, now almost here. 

He did not know that John, Junior, had 
met Gioria Havens. But John, Junior, had 
met Gloria Havens. It was at a reception 
given the football squad two weeks before 
the big game, following the suggestion of 
Pop Joyce, who was detecting signs of over- 
worry and staleness. Gloria swept young 
John with those violet eyes of hers, dark- 
ened by her long lashes as a clear blue sea 
sometimes is darkened by a squall. . 

“Oh,” she said, “‘I know all about you. 
You’re the prima donna of the football 
squad, are you not?” 

“Prima donna?” said John, a little 
dazed. ‘‘She’s a beauty!”’ he was thinking. 

But with her violet eyes still disturbingly 
upon him, she was running easily along a 
thread of changing figures. 

“Why, yes, a sort of lyric tenor, aren’t 
you? Or one of those jewels one keeps in a 
box to look at once in a while. They take 
you out of the case now and then, they 
wind you up, they watch your feet go. 
‘What a cute little toy!’ they say.” 

The confusion in metaphors seemed to 
be the result of some cbscure emotion very 
strong within her. John was looking at her 
wide-eyed, and beginning to understand. 

“IT dare say,” he smiled, then frowned a 
little at the same time. ‘1 dare say that is 
somewhat of a description of me.” 

She was thinking, “What a charming 
boy—a sweet, modest boy! And I thought 
he was conceited! I’ve been a fool.” But 
meanwhile, with a sort of subdued fury, 
was going on with what she had to say. 
“Don’t you get a little tired of it at times? 
Here are the other boys, toiling, crashing 
their whole beings into the fight, and you 
there on the sidelines, nice and cool and 
clean, never giving anything except cool 
skill. Don’t you get tired of it? Don’t you 
feel sometimes you simply must join them 
get into the effort, the sweat, the heat, the 
toil?”’ 

“No,” said John frankly after a mo- 
ment’s careful consideration. ‘“‘I can’t say 
I have felt that; not so far.” 

That is what had taken place between 
John, Junior, and that violet-eyed Juno, 
Miss Gloria Havens, about all of which 
John, Senior, knew exactly nothing. There 
was something else about which he also 
was to know nothing; something happen- 
ing on the very night before the tig game. 

That evening, as the young man was 
arising from dinner at training quarters, a 
telephone message from his fraternity house 
apprised him of the arrival there of a pack- 
age for him. This bit of news created in 
him a singular excitement. Forthwith he 
rushed over to the fraternity house, up to 
his room there, and locked himself in with 
the package which had been left on his 
desk. Hastily he cut string, tore wrapping, 
and four little books, all exactly the same 
size, all jacketed alike, all smelling the new 
— of new books, stood disclosed in a neat 
pile. 

For a long time John stood looking at 
the pile. Then for a long time, having taken 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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We folks want 4 
ou folks tospend 
a week with us! 


EK FOLKS—there are upwards of 
200,000 of us 


one of the most personal and intimate 


perform for you 


of services, and, frankly, we'd like to 
show you how we do it. 

So, we've set aside a week for you 
a Visitors’ Week, October 27 to Novem- 
ber 1, during which it will be our pleas- 
ure to play the host. 

Now, a word of introduction about 
ourselves—‘‘we”’ are the people who 
keep you end 10,000,000 other progres- 
sive men and women clothed in immac- 
ulate linen—members of the Laundry 
Industry of America. 

Perhaps up to this time it has never 
occurred to you to put us in your en- 
gagement book. Yet your appearance, 
your comfort, even your health, depend 
to a very real extent upon how consci- 
entiously we do our work. Visit us 


and let us show you a modern laundry. 
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You'll find your visit 
most illuminating, and you'll 
learn many interesting things 
about laundry service. You will 
see clothes gently soaked clean in 
as many as nine changes of clear, 
soft water—see the magic revolving 
baskets which spin water out of clothes 
much as you would spin it off a wet um- 
brella—see the five, highly specialized 
machines necessary for the ironing of a 
single shirt —see every collar put through 
almost a dozen distinct ironing opera- 
tions—see each item of your wearing 
apparel handled by particular and hy- 
gienic methods new to the art of launder- 
ing—see the great 10-foot rollers, padded 





and heated, on which your 
finest flat-work 1s ironed, so 
gentle in their operation 
that even moist tissue can 
be smoothed without tea: 
ing-—and many other spe- 
cialized methods in use by 
today’s laundering institutions. 

You will have the opportunity, too, 
of following your own family bundie 
through every careful process from the 
time it enters our doors until it is 
daintily packaged again, ready for re- 
turn to you, 

We have set aside a whole wéek 
October 27 to November |1—for you 
Mark the date on 
your calling calendar today. All week 


and your friends. 


long—any time—any day—you’'ll find 
a most cordial welcome awaiting you 


in every modern laundry in America. 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, Executive Offices, CINCINNATI 



























Oct. 2/1 


to Nov. Lsr 


.o..dM every modern laundry 
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(Continued from Page 86) 
up one of the books, he looked at that. He 
looked through the pages; his cheeks were 
flushed and his lips parted. Now and then, 
without knowing it, he caressed the book. 

A little later a sudden inspiration came 
to him. He sat down and on the first page 
of the book wrote, ‘‘To Gloria Havens, 
from John Norton, Junior.” 

He wrapped the book, tied it, addressed 
it, and on his way back to training quarters 
left it on top of a mail box, making sure 
first that the carrier would be around in 
just five minutes. From behind an elm he 
peered for the five minutes, saw the pack- 
age dropped into the carrier’s big pouch, 
then continued to the training quarters and 
to bed. 

Of this also John, Senior, as we have 
pointed out, knew nothing. He knew 
nothing, did John Norton, except that to- 
morrow was the big game; that tomorrow, 
if ever, his long-dreamed dream would come 
true. 

Now it is hardly necessary platitudi- 
nously to state that in this world it is very 
seldom dreams do come true. Yet John 
Norton, sitting in the grand stand next 
day, fixed and thoughtful in the midst of 
wild noise and tumult, saw the bitter strug- 
gle beneath his eyes gradually shape itself 
toward the fulfillment of this dream, all the 
details of which he had settled in his mind 
years ago. 

Hampton, this year, had no driving 
power, and from the first, attacked heavily 
by Corvallis, was placed on the defensive. 
The ball was continuously in their territory; 
they could not free themselves; it was a 
sort of nightmare. But on the other hand, 
red-shirted Corvallis, attacking over and 
over again with a growing sullen fury, could 
not drive through to a score. They would 
take the ball from somewhere near the cen- 
ter of the field, and with an immense per- 
sistence and obstinacy pound it toward the 
Hampton goal. But as they approached, 
Hampton’s resistance increased, the going 
became harder and harder, each gain shorter 
and more painful—till finally, with its last 
white line just at its back, with its last 
white line searing its back, Hampton sud- 
denly went berserk, tore the Corvallis for- 
wards apart, stamped upon its back field, 
wrested the ball, and immediately, relieving 
with a punt, sent it back through the air in 
a long flight, back in one swoop the whole 
way Corvallis so bitterly had come. 

Upon which, beginning all over again, 
with a sort of furious patience, Corvallis 
took the ball and pounded it back painfully 
toward the Hampton goal; only, at the 
last moment, with the breath of victory 
already in their nostrils, to meet once more 
this sudden explosion of a new, a reéxas- 
perated resistance, and to see, over their 
heads, the ball go sailing back all the way 
they had so hard won. 

So it was through the first quarter and 
the second and the third and the greater 
part of the fourth; and John Norton, 
Senior, silent in the tumultuous roar of the 
stands, watched with hands clenched be- 
tween his knees, and felt somehow a cer- 
titude that this was all a shaping toward the 
fulfillment of his dream. It took faith, too, 
to feel this; for the fourth quarter was 
passing and the struggle seemed vy 
down in Hampton territory. Then, as there 
remained only about five minutes’ more 
play, abruptly came the break. 

Hampton, having once more halted a Cor- 
vallis drive, kicked from beneath the shadow 
of its own goal posts to the center of the field. 
And there in the center of the field the Cor- 
vallis fullback dropped the ball, and a 
Hampton end, shooting along the ground 
like a comet, covered its third bound with 
his body. It was now Hampton’s ball on 
the forty-yard line, and John Norton, Sen- 
ior, knew that there was now nothing pos- 
sible that could keep his dream from coming 
true. In a minute John, Junior, would 
come out, kick a goal from the field, win 
the game and be a hero—just because he, 
John, Senior, twenty years ago had had the 
foresight and for twenty years the patience 
to prepare for exactly this moment. 

It was rapidly approaching—the mo- 
ment. From the huddle made by the two 
waiting teams, the spent Hampton quarter- 
back detached himself, came toward the 
sidelines; from the sidelines, magnifi- 
cently on the run, John, Junior, burst out 
upon the field to the tremendous ovation 
of the Hampton rooters. The teams re- 
formed; John, Junior, dropped well back 
behind his own. He stood easily, left foot 
foremost, hands extended before him to 
receive the ball. And now it came back to 





him in a long floating toss. Now was the 
moment! John, Senior, in the great sudden 
silence, almost swooned. 

Then John, Junior, letting the ball fall, 
kicking carefully, aiming carefully, slammed 
it full into the face of a Corvallis guard who 
had broken through and who, spread- 
eagled, was just then up in the air. 

If this were a mere story we would with 
great satisfaction cruelly end it right here, 
with John, Junior, slapping the ball into 
the charging guard’s face. Unfortunately 
this is no invented tale, and events did not 
cease right here, but kept on happening. 

The ball, for instance. The ball, having 
struck the guard’s astonished face, re- 
bounded from that face. Swiftly it re- 
traversed the short way it had come, from 
John’s toe to the face and then, continuing, 
went leaping and rolling joyfully at great 
speed down the field toward the Hampton 
goal, a behavior, after all, strictly accord- 
ing to Nature’s law. Less natural, however, 
was the fact that the ball, thus skipping 
and rolling toward the Hampton onal, was 
not alone, but closely accompanied by the 
one who had furnished it with its original 
impetus. Usually, when a man kickin 
from behind the line has his kick blocked, 
in the momentary dismay and paralysis 
following the disaster, he is caught in swirls 
of action which put him out of the play for 
good. Not so with John, Junior, however. 

n some way he had extricated himself out 
wf the resulting confusion cleanly and 
adroitly as a cat; in some way he had 
done it almost instantaneously; in some 
way, there he was; loping after the ball, 
following it as closely almost as if it had 
been a hoop and he a small boy driving 
it. For a time it went faster than he; then 
he began to go faster than it; with three 
long leaps he was upon one of its bounds, 
whisked it up and tucked it under his arm. 

He was speeding full tilt for the Tamp- 
ton goal—not at all the proper direction 
for a Hampton back. A sudden swerve to 
the right now, however, set him with full 
sails toward the sideline, while at the same 
time it slipped him away from the nearest 
Corvallis pursuer as a hare doubles a hound. 
Now his course became a long curve which, 
taking him toward the sideline, at the 
same time gradually was setting his face 
toward the Corvallis goal. Thrice on that 
curving tack, with a slight slowing up, fol- 
lowed by an abrupt burst of new speed, he 
evaded just by the length of a finger nail 
headlong furious Corvallis tackles. He was 
at the sideline now; he swerved again and 
ran parallel to it, just inside. 

This maneuver, following the long cir- 
cling run, had set most of the men of both 
teams to a wild dash across field-—-the Cor- 
vallis men in an effort to head him, the 
Hampton men in the hope of forming an 
interferin shield for him. But now he 
proceeded to do without the one or the 
other. With a third abrupt bursting change 
of direction he streaked into a diagonal, 
taking him into that part of the field left 
empty by friend and by foe. 

Not by all foes, however. The Corvallis 
big guard who had received the kick in the 
face was still in that vicinity, and just re- 
covering his jarred wits. He was a big 
fellow, and strong; his catapultic tackle 
struck John fair in the ribs; to the shock 
he went a-flying some twenty feet side- 
ways, landing beam-ended. The burly as- 
sailant, however, had failed to hold with 
his arms. John was up to his feet before 
him and streaking it once more for the 
goal. But the slight delay had given an- 
other one a chance. A red shirt went 
through the air, clutching hands wrapped 
around his ankles, again he went down. 
But he was down in a ball, like a porcupine; 
two rolls had him on his feet once more, 
staggering, but still facing the goal. 

A small bunch of men was there between 
him and that goal. Abandoning strategy, 
he dived into them, was caught, went 
through in a succession of mad wrench- 
ings, broke loose, and headlong stumbled 
across the last line to the touchdown. 

That is one of the things that happened 
after the ball hit the guard in the face, and 
a large part of that was not seen by John, 
Senior. For at the sound of the wretched 
thump made hy the blocked ball he had 
shut his eyes and dropped his head into his 
hands in reflex to the utterly cold and sickly 
feeling which had taken hold of his stomach, 
a position which the tremendous roar and 
surge of the mob about him forced him to 
abandon in time to see his son’s final lunge 
across the line, but which even then, and 
for some time after, represented well the 
actual state of his soul. 
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It was a good half hour after the end of 
the game before, dazed and lost, the kernel 
of him one insistent question, he managed 
to fight his way to the training quarters 
through the mob of cheering Hampton cele- 
brators. He found his son in the massage 
room. Seated upon the table, very joyous, 
surrounded by trainers, rubbers, admirers, 
his torso, stripped, being bound with ad- 
hesive tape by the doctor, while he idly 
swung an ankle already bandaged. 

“John, however did you come to miss 
it?” said John, Senior. ; 

“T didn’t,” said John, Junior. 
square between the eyes.” 

“T mean,” said the father, “the goal!” 

“Oh,” said John, Junior, negligently. 
“Say, father, I wasn’t going to Fick that 
goal! Jehoshaphat, I’ve been kicking them 
all my life! Have a heart, father! You 
didn’t want me to kick that goal, did you?” 

From the stupor into which this answer 
had placed him, John, Senior, found himself 
almost immediately cast into another one. 
There had been for a moment a commotion 
out in the hall leading to the massage room 
and, throwing his eyes out through the open 
door, John, Senior, was astounded to see, 
first, that a young woman was out there, 
and, secondly, that the young woman was 
none other than the very splendid Gloria 
Havens, a somewhat flustered if still splen- 
did Gloria. 

It is easy enough, carried on a wave of 
emotion, to force your way through a 
throng to a young man’s house; it is still 
not a matter of extreme difficulty to force 
poser through the disorder into the 

ouse, and even up the stairs. But when 
in a hall full of people you come to the room 
where you have been told the young man 
can be found, you are apt to hesitate. 
Gloria, the unhesitant Gloria, was hesi- 


“T hit it 





tating. The tense, half-whispered and regal | 
“*Let me pass,” which had made a lane for | 
her up to that moment, somehow now be- | 
came altogether voiceless. She halted, she | 
poised, on the needle point of indecision. | 


But John, Junior, had now espied her and 
he did not hesitate. Evidently, clad as he 
was by this time in a cuirass of plaster of 
Paris, he felt the proprieties satisfied. 

“Gloria!’’ he shouted, thus before every- 
one. ‘‘Gloria—oh, come here!” 

Her hesitant pose broke charmingly into 
a smooth flow toward him, but he could not 
wait, and hurled what he had to say through 
the open door, as she was still far from him. 

“Say, Gloria,” he shouted, exultation in 
his throat, “I’ve got three broken ribs and 
a sprained ankle! Three broken ribs and a 
sprained ankle! Am I all right now?” 

But as she came in and toward him, there 
was that in her eyes which seemed in ex- 
pression to transcend even the idolatry due 
three broken ribs and a sprained ankle on 
gridiron won. If one could place two Venus 
planets in one night sky—which cannot be 
done—one would have had some faint imi- 
tation of the eyes of the lady at that instant. 

“Oh,” she said very low, “that was won- 
derful, John; but it is this, this, this, this 
which is wonderful!” 

She held between her hands a little book, 
a bit as one holds a missal, and each time 
she said “this, this, this,’’ she pressed it 
between her two hands as a missal is seldom 
pressed. ‘Oh, John, I received it this 
morning! I went early to the game and 
took it along, thinking I would glance 
through it to pass the time. I did glance; 








and, John, I saw nothing of the first quarter | 


and hardly anything of the rest of the 
game—and hardly that beautiful run of 
yours. Oh, John, why didn’t you tell me 
you owned so marvelous a gift! And the 
idea of wasting you at football, of getting 
your ribs broken! Why, John, I’ll never let 
you play another game!” 

“What is that book?” said John, Senior, 
and seized the book. 

“It’s just out,” said John, Junior, em- 
barrassed. ‘‘It’s my first one, father; I’ve 
never done it before.” 

To seize the book, John, Senior, had 
risen. Now, having looked into it, he sank, 
back weakly to the massage table. 

“Poetry!’’ he whisper 
gone. “Sonnets! He’s a poet!” 

When you have long waited to have 


, looking quite | 


something happen in one way, and it hap- | 


pens in another, you are apt to forget that 
it happened at all. It was a full week be- 
fore, emerging out of his daze, John, Senior, 
abruptly realized that, after all, his son had 
made the Hampton football team and won 
a game; by himself won thé big Hampton- 
Corvallis game of 1921, and placed his 
name on the graven tablet of Hampton's 
immortal heroes. 














Adhesive Plaster 


The one aim of. Zonas 
Adhesive Plaster is to stick 
unfailingly. Because in its 
thousand uses it hoids to 
that one aim honestly and 
whole-heartedly, millions 
of cylinders are sold the 
world over. 

No heat—no moisture — 
are needed to apply Zonas. 
Neither hot weather nor 
cold impairs its efficiency. 
Applied tothe skin it doesn’t 
irritate—but it does seal the 
surface right and tight 
surely, safely, certainly. 

Zonas Adhesive Plaster 
should be within your quick 
and easy reach at home for 
emergency use—to hold the 
bandage properly in place 
—to keep the cut or injury 
germ-free. What's left after- 
ward is first aid for the 
handy man around the 
house and his wife. 


For instance, Zonas Ad- 
hesive Plaster mends any- 
thing made of rubber— 
water bags, syringes, hose. 
It repairs pocketbooks, 
handbags, glassware, jars. 
It seals packages. And there 
are the proverbial other 
nine hundred ninety odd 
additional uses. 

At your druggist’s—and 
small in cost but big in 
usefulness. 


T Have You Our Bomews J 
“First-Aid”’ Book? 


We will be glad to send you 
free that most valuable fund 
i of information—the Johnson 


& Johnson Household Hand- 


Book. Not a catalogue, but 
a handy manual on keeping 
well, preventing disease, first | 


aid in accidents, toilet hints, 
etc. Start its lifetime of serv- 
ice by sending a post-card for 
it now—you may forget later. 
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New Brunswick,” N.J.,U.S.A 


Your druggist is more than a merchant 
Try the drug store first 
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The Better Pencil 
Made of Bakelite 


this 
new way 


Learn how thousands of firms 
used this superlative new pencil to 
build good-will and make new friends 


ODAY ail the world is talking.about a new mechanical 

pencil which is rapidly supplanting less efficient writing tools. 
This new pencil is the product of four men’s brains—men who 
have devoted ther lives to making better pencils for you. The 
things these men have learned are today accepted as standard 
everywhere im the pencil business. 
One of these men discovered the modern automatic pencil prin- 
ctple, Now we have improved his invention in three big ways. 
This new pencil 1s Autopoint, 1925 model—made of Bakelite. 
Ite 4 exclusive new features are guaranteed. Everyone who has 
tried it has been delighted with it. Hundreds of thousands every- 
where proclaim it the finest pencil they have ever known. 


How it builds for YOU 


You can use Autopoint to build your business. Many large 
manufacturers, business firms are using it today to make sales. 
Stamped with your name this gift is always new—a constant 
reminder of your house— when other “souvenirs” are discarded. 
Asa personal gift, stamped with friends’ names, it is very popular. 
Read of Autopoint’s 3 exclusive features. Think how your trade, 
your salesmen, will like this pencil! Write on your letterhead 
today for full details, prices, etc. Do not delay, write now. 


Here are a few who use Autopoint for “good-will” building. 


Vacuum On (Co. INTERNATIONAL SHoe Co, 
Curvaoter Motor Co Swirt & Co. 
“Derco” Stanparp On Co. 


luuinors Cenrrar R. R Canapian Paciric Ry. 


and many masufacturers, bankers, etc., everywhere 
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The famous “neutral zone" —an ex- 
lusive patent. When the lead is 
exhausted, de feeding mechanism goes 
into “neutral” —it cannot “jam.” This is 
whai breaks ordinary mechanical pencils. 
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Bakelite barrel—an onyx-like, per- 
menent light weight composition— 
like onyx—cannot dent or tarnish. Most 
beautiful substance ever used for pencils. 
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Dealers: 
Write for the facts of 
this new fast-selling 
staple pencil. Here 
is the line you've 
been looking for. 
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3 Stengtone and smoothest working 
mechanism. Nothing complicated to 
go wrong—only two moving parts. 
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JANE GETS OFF THE FAIRWAY 


(Continued from Page 7) 


situation from the first. While Jane sat en- 
throned on her cushion, exchanging gay 
badinage with rising young poets and laugh- 
ing that silvery laugh of hers, William 
would have to stand squashed in a corner, 
trying to hold off some bobbed-haired fe- 
— who wanted his opinion of Augustus 
ohn. 

The strain was frightful, and, apart from 
the sheer discomfort of it, he found to his 
consternation that it was beginning to af- 
fect his golf. Whenever he struggled out 
from the artistic zone now to one of the sub- 
urban courses, his anges nerves unfitted 
him for decent ny 3 it by bit his game 
left him. First he ound that he could not 
express himself with the pen Then he 
began to fail to be himself with the mashie 
niblick. And when at length he discovered 
that he was only ee himself about 
every fifth shot off the tee he felt that this 
thing must stop. 

The conscientious historian will always 
distinguish carefully between the events 
leading up to a war and the actual occur- 
rence resulting in the outbreak of hostili- 
ties. The latter may be, and generally is, 
some almost trivial matter whose only im- 
portance is that it fulfills the function of 
the last straw. In the case of Jane and 
William what caused the definite rift was 
Jane’s refusal to tie a can to Rodney Spelvin. 

The author of The Purple Fan had been 
from the first a leading figure in Jane's 
salon. Most of those who attended these 
functions were friends of his, introduced 
by him, and he had assumed almost from 
the beginning the demeanor of a master of 
William, squashed into his 
corner, had long gazed at the man with 


| sullen dislike, yearning to gather him up 


by the slack of his trousers and heave him 
into outer darkness; but it is improbable 
that he would have overcome his native 


| amiability sufficiently to make any active 


move had it not been for the black mood 


| eaused by his rotten golf. But one evening 


when, coming home after doing the Mossy 
Heath course in five strokes over the hun- 
dred, he found the studio congested with 
Rodney Spelvin and his friends, many of 
them playing ukuleles, he decided that 


| flesh and blood could bear the strain no 
| longer. As soon as the last guest had gone 
| he delivered his ultimatum. 


“Listen, Jane,” he said. “Touching on 


| this Spelvin bloke ——’ 


“Well?” said Jane coldly. She scented 


| battle from afar. 


“He err me a pain in the neck.” 


| “Really?” said Jane, and laughed a sil- 
| very laugh. 
“Don’t do it, old girl,” pleaded William, 


| wincing. 


“T wish you wouldn’t call me ‘old girl.’”’ 

“Why not?” 

‘Because I don’t like it.”’ 

“You used to like it.” 

“Well, I don’t now.” 

“Oh!” said William, and ruminated a 
while. “Well, be that as it may,” he went 
on, “I want to tell you just one thing: 
Either you throw the bloke Spelvin out on 
his left ear and send for the police if he 
tries to get in again, or I push off. I mean 
it! I absolutely push off!’ 

There was a tense silence. 

“Indeed?” said Jane at last. 

“Positively push off,” repeated William 
firmly. “I can stand a lot, but pie-faced 


| Spelvin tries human endurance too high.” 


“He is not pie-faced,” said Jane warmly. 
“He is pie-faced,” insisted William. 
“Come round to the Vienna Bon-Ton Bak- 
ery tomorrow and I will show you an in- 
dividual custard pie that might be his 


| brother.” 


“Well, I am certainly not going to be 


| bullied into giving up an old friend just 





because ——— 

William stared. 

“You mean you won’t hand him the 
mitten?” 

“T will not.” 

“Think what you are saying, Jane. You 
positively decline to give this false alarm 
the bum’s rush?” 


“Then,” said William, “all is over. I 


pop off. 
» tes stalked without a word into her 
room. With a mist before his eyes, Wil- 
liam began to pack. After a few moments 
he Seeees at her door. 
“Jane!” 


“I’m packing.” 

“Indeed?” 

“But I can’t find my spare mashie.” 

“T don’t care.” 

William returned to his packing. When 
it was finished he stole to her door again. 
Already a faint stab of remorse was be- 
bas blended with his just indignation. 

“Jane!” 


“Well?” 

“T’ve packed.” 

“Really?” 

“And now I’m popping.” There was 
silence behind the door. “I’m popping, 


Jane,”’ said William; and in his voice, though 
he tried to make it cold and crisp, there 
was a note of wistfulness. 

Through the door there came a sound. It 
was the sound of a meey laugh, and, as 
he heard it William’s face hardened. With- 
out another word he picked up his suitcase 
and golf bag, and with set jaw strode out 
into the night. 


One of the things that tend to keep the 
home together in these days of modern 
unrest is the fact that exalted moods of 
indignation do not last. William, released 
from the uncongenial atmosphere of the 
studio, proceeded at once to plunge into an 
orgy of golf that for a while precluded 
regret. Each day he indulged his starved 
soul with fifty-four holes, and each night 
he sat smoking in bed, pleasantly fatigued, 
reviewing the events of the past twelve 
hours with complete satisfaction. It seemed 
to him that he had done the good and sen- 
sible thing. 

And then, slowly at first, but day by day 
more rapidly, his mood began to change. 
That delightful feeling of jolly freedom 
ebbed away. 

It was on the morning of the tenth day 
that he first became definitely aware that 
all was not well. He had strolled out on the 
links after breakfast with a brassy and a 
dozen balls for a bit of practice; and, put- 
ting evcry ounce of weight and muscle into 
the stroke, brought off a snifter with his very 
first shot. Straight and true the ball sped 
for the distant green, and William, forget- 
ting evcrything in the ecstasy of the mo- 
ment, uttered a gladsome cry. 

“How about that one, old girl?” he ex- 
claimed. 

And then, with a sudden sinking of the 
heart, he realized that he was alone. 

An acute spasm of regret shot through 
William’s massive bosom. in that instant 
of clear thinking he understood that golf 
is not 2!l. What shall it profit a man that 
he do the long hole in four if there is no 
loving wife at his elbow to squeak con- 
gratulations? A dull sensation of forlorn 
emptiness afflicted William Bates. It 
passed, but it had been; and he knew it 
would come again. 

It cid. It came that same afternoon. 
It came next morning. hcg Pam settled 
like a cloud on his happiness. He did his 
best to fight it down. He increased his 
day’s output to sixty-three holes, but found 
no relief. When he reflected that he had 
had the stupendous luck to be married to 
a girl like Jane and had chucked the thing 
up, he could have kicked himself round the 
house. He was in exactly the position of 
the hero of the movie when the subtitle 
is flashed on the screen, Came a Day When 
Remorse Bit Like an Adder Into Roland 
Spenlow’s Soul! Of all the chumps who 
had ever tripped over themselves and lost 
a good thing, from Adam downward, he, 
he told himself, was the woolen-headedest. 

On the fifteenth morning it began to rain. 

Now William Bates was not one of your 
fair-weather golfers. It took more than a 
shower to discourage him. But this was 
real rain, with which not even the stoutest 
enthusiast could cope. It poured down all 
day in a solid sheet and set the seal on his 
melancholy. He pottered about the house, 
sinking deeper and deeper into the slough 
of despond, and was trying to derive a 
little distraction practicing putts into atooth 
glass when the afternoon post arrived. 

There was only one letter. He opened 
it listlessly. It was from Jukes, Enderby & 
Miller, Florists, and what the firm wished 
to ascertain was whether, his deposit on 
white violets to be dispatched annually to 
Mrs. William Bates being now exhausted, 
he desired to renew his esteemed order. If 
so, on receipt of the money, they would 
spring to the task of sending same. 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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» New Holron Talent-Test—then Good Times, , ca . oi yi y Friends, Extra Income Quickly Possible 








Now-Free Proof 
that YOU Can Play! 


O YOU this news is written—you who like music, 

love to hum it and find it cheers you. You who 
have always hoped that you could play yourself — 
choose your favorite melodies and express them as 
your own heart dictates. 


Now you can prove that you can play—actually measure 
your natural talent for this most fascinating instru- 
ment—all before deciding, and at no expense to you. 
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(Continued from Page 90) 

William stared at the letter dully. His 
first impression was that Jukes, os aie & 
Miller were talking through their collective 
hats. White violets? What was all this 
| drivel about white violets? Jukes was an 
| ass. He knew nothing about white violets. 
| Enderby was a fool. What had he got to do 
with white violets? Miller was a pinhead. 
| He had never deposited any money to have 

| white violets dispatched —— 

William gasped. Yes, by George, he had, 
though, he remembered with a sudden 
start. So he had, by golly! Good gosh, it 
all came back to him! He recalled the 
whole thing, by Jove! Crikey, yes! 

The letter swam before William’s eyes. 
A wave of tenderness engulfed him. All 
that had passed recently between Jane 
and himself was forgotten—her weirdness, 
her wish to live in the metropolis, her sil- 
very laugh, ———’ With one long, 
loving gulp, William Bates dashed a not 
unmanly tear from his eye, and grabbing a 
hat and raincoat, rushed out of the house 


\ and sprinted for the station. 
At about the hour when William flung 
himself into the train, Jane was sitting in 


her studio apartment pensively watching 
little Braid Vardon as he sported on the 
floor. An odd melancholy had gripped her. 
At first she had supp that this was due 
to the rain, but now she was beginning to 
realize that the thing went much deeper 
than that. Reluctant though she was to 
confess it, she had to admit that what she 
was suffering from was a genuine soul sad- 
ness due entirely to the fact that she 
wanted William. 

It was strange what a difference his going 
had made. William was the sort of fellow 
you shoved into a corner and forgot about, 
yut when he was not there the whole scheme 
of things seemed to go blooey. Little by 
little, since his departure, she had found the 
fascination of her surroundings tending to 
wane; and the glamour of her new friends 
had dwindled noticeably. Unless you were 
in the right vein for them, Jane felt, they 
could be an irritating crowd. They smoked 
too many cigarettes and talked too much, 
And not far from being the worst of them, 
she decided, was Rodney Spelvin. It was 
with a sudden feeling of despair that she 
remembered she had invited him to tea this 
afternoon and had got in a special seed- 
cake for the occasion. The last thing in the 
world that she wanted to do was to watch 
Rodney Spelvin eating cake. 

It is a curious thing about men of the 
Spelvin type, how seldom they really last. 
They get off to a flashy start and for a 
while convince impressionable girls that 
the search for a soul mate may be consid- 
ered formaliy over; but in a very short 
while reaction always sets in. There had 
been a time when Jane could have sat and 
listened to Rodney Spelvin for hours on 
end, Then she began to feel that from 
fifteen to twenty minutes was about suffi- 
cient. And now the mere thought of hav- 
ing to listen to him at all was crushing her 
like a heavy burden. 

She had got thus far in her meditations 
when her attention was attracted to little 
Braid Vardon, who was playing energeti- 
cally in a corner with some object which 
Jane could not distinguish in the dim light. 

“What have you got there, dear?” she 
asked. 

“Wah,” said little Braid, a child of few 
words, proceeding with his activities. 

Jane rose and walked across the room. A 
sudden feeling had come to her, the re- 
morseful feeling that for some time now 
she had been neglecting the child. How 
seldom nowadays did she trouble to join 
in his pastimes. 

“Let mother play, too,” she said gently. 
> eae are you playing? Trains?” 

“Golf.” 

Jane uttered a sharp exclamation. With 
a sharp pang she saw that what the child 
had got hold of was William’s spare mashie. 
So he had left it behind after all! Since the 
night of his departure it must have been 
lying unnoticed behind some chair or sofa. 

For a moment the only sensation Jane 
felt was an accentuation of that desolate 
feeling which had been with her all day. 
How many a time had she stood by Wil- 
liam and watched him foozle with this club! 
Inextricably associated with him it was, 
and her eyes filled with sudden tears. And 
then she was abruptly conscious of a new, 
a more violent emotion, something akin to 
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lesk book oy fear. She blinked, hoping against 
ADDRESS hope that she had been mistaken. But 


no; when she opened her eyes and looked 
again she saw what she had seen before. 
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The child was holding the mashie all 
wrong! 

“Braid!’’ gasped Jane in an agony. 

All the mother love in her was shrieking 
at her, reproaching her. She realized now 
how paltry, how greedily self-centered she 
had been. Thinking only of her own pleas- 
ures, how sorely she had negl her duty 
as a mother. ng ere this, had she been 
worthy of that sacred relation, she would 
have been brooding over her child, teach- 
ing him at her knee the correct Vardon 
grip, shielding him from bad habits, seeing 
to it that he did not get his hands in front 
of the ball, putting him on the right path 
as regarded the slow backswing. But, ab- 
sorbed in herself, she had sacrificed him to 
her shallow ambitions. And now there he 
was, grasping the club as if it had been a 
spade and scooping with it like one of those 
t ego per men whom the hot 
weather brings out on seaside links. 

She shuddered to the very depths of her 
soul. Before her eyes there rose a vision of 
her son, grown to manhood, reproaching her. 

“If you had but taught me the facts 
of life when I was a child, mother,” she 
seemed to hear him say, “‘I would not now 
be going round in a hundred and twenty, 
rising to a hundred and forty in anything 
like a high wind.” 

She snatched the club from his hands 
with a passionate cry. And at this — 
moment in came Rodney Spelvin, all ready 
for tea. 

“Ah, little one!” said Rodney Spelvin 
gayly. ; 

Something in her appearance must have 
startled him, for he stopped and looked at 
her with concern. 

“Are you ill?” he asked. 

; Jane pulled herself together with an ef- 
ort. 

“No, quite well, ha-ha,” she replied 
hysterically. 

She stared at him wildly, as she might 
have stared at a caterpillar in her salad. 
If it had not been for this man, she felt, she 
would have been with William in their snug 
little cottage, a happy wife. If it had not 
been for this man her only child would have 
been laying the foundations of a correct 
swing under the eyes of a conscientious 
pro. If it had not been for this man —— 
She waved him distractedly to the door, 

“‘Good-by,” she said. ‘Thank you so 
much for calling.” 

Rodney Spelvin gaped. This had been 
the quickest and most tealess tea party he 
had ever assisted at. 

“You want me to go?” he said incredu- 


lously. 

“Yes, go, go!”’ 

Rodney Spelvin cast a wistful glance at 
the gate-leg table. He had had a light 


lunch and the sight of the seedcake af- 
fected him deeply. But there seemed noth- 
ing to be done. He moved reluctantly to 
the door. 

“Well, good-by,” he said. “Thanks for 
a very pleasant afternoon.” 

“So glad to have seen you,’ 
mechanically. 

The door closed. Jane returned to her 
thoughts. But she was not alone for long. 
A few moments later there entered the fe- 
male cubist painter from downstairs, a 
manly young woman with whom she had 
become fairly intimate. 

“Oh, Bates, old chap,” said the cubist 
painter. 

Jane looked up. 

“Yes, Osbaldistone?”’ 

“Just came in to borrow a cigarette. 
Used up all mine.” 

“So have I, I’m afraid.” 

“Too bad. Oh, well,” said Miss Osbaldi- 
stone om peel “T suppose I’ll have to 
go cut and get wet. I wish I had had the 
sense to stop Rodney Spelvin and send him. 
I met him on the stairs.” 

“Yes, he was in here just now,” 
Jane. 2 

Miss Osbaldistone laughed in her hearty, 
manly wy & 

“Good boy, Rodney,” she said, “‘ but too 
smooth for my taste. A little too ready with 
the salve.” 

“Yes?” said Jane absently. 

“Has he pulled that one on you yet 
about your being the original of the heroine 
of The Purple Fan?” 

“Why, yes,” said Jane, surprised. “He 
did tell me that he had drawn Eulalie from 
me.” 

Her visitor emitted another laugh that 
shook the samovars, 

“He tells every girl he meets the same 
thing.” 

“ hat?” 


said Jane 


said 
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“Oh, yes; it’s his first move. He actually 
had the nerve to try to spring it on me. 
Mind you, I’m not saying it’s a bad stunt. 
Most girls like it. . . . You're sure 
you’ve no cigarettes? No? Well, how about 
a shot of cocaine? Out of that too? Oh, 
well, I’ll be going then. Pip-pip, Bates.”’ 

“‘Toodle-oo, Osbaldistone,” said Jane 
dizzily. Her brain was reeling. She groped 
her way to the table and in a sort of trance 
cut herself a slice of cake. 

“Wah!” said little Braid Vardon. 

Jane gave him some cake. Having ruined 
his life, it was, she felt, the least she could 
do. In a spasm of belated maternal love 
she also slipped him a jam sandwich. But 
how trivial and useless these things seemed 
now. 

“Braid!"’ she cried suddenly. “Let 
mother show you how to hold that mashie.” 

““What’s a mashie?”’ 

A new gash opened in Jane’s heart. Four 
years old, and he didn’t know what a 
mashie was! And at only a slightly more 
advanced age Bobby Jones had been play- 
ing in the Open Championship. 

“This is a mashie,” she said, controlling 
her = one difficulty. 


“It is called a mashie.” 

“What is?” 

“This club.” 

oe Why?” 

The conversation was becoming tvo 
metaphysical for Jane. She took the club 
from him and closed her hands over it. 

“Now look, dear,” she said tenderly. 
“Watch how mother does it. She ——”’ 

A voice spoke, a voice that had been ab- 
sent all too long from Jane’s life. 

“You'll pardon me, old girl, but you’ve 
ot the right hand much too far over. 
fou’ll hook for a certainty.” 

In the doorway, large and dripping, stood 

William. Jane stared at him deny. 

“William!” she gasped at length. 

“Hullo, Jane,” said William. ‘Hullo, 
Braid. Thought I’d look in.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Beastly weather,” said William. 

“Yes,” said Jane, 

“Wet and all that,” said William. 

“Yes,” said Jane. 

There was another silence. 

“Oh, by the way, Jane,” said William, 
“knew there was something I wanted to 
say. You know those violets?” 

“Violets?” 

“White violets. You remember those 
white violets I’ve been sending you every 
year on uur wedding anniversary? Well, 
what I mean to say, our lives are parted 
and all that sort of thing, but you won’t 
mind if I go on sending them, what? Won’t 
hurt you, what I’m driving at, and ’Ill 
please me, see what I mean? So—well, to 
put the thing in a nutshell, if you haven't 
any objection, that’s that.” 

Jane reeled against the gate-leg table. 

“William! Was it you who sent those 
violets?”’ 

“‘ Absolutely! Who did you think it was?”’ 

“William!” cried Jane, and flung herself 
into his arms, 

William scooped her up gratefully. This 
was the sort of thing he had been wanting 
for weeks past. He could do with a lot of 
this. He wouldn’t have su ted it him- 
self, but, seeing that she felt that way, he 
was all for it. ‘‘ William,” said Jane, “‘can 
you ever forgive me?”’ 

“Oh, rather,” said William. ‘Like a 
shot. Though, I mean to say, nothing to 
forgive and all that sort of thing.” 

“We'll go back right away to our dear 
little cottage.” 

“Fine!” 

“We'll never leave it again.” 

“Topping!” 

“T love you,” said Jane, “more than life 
itself.” 

“Good egg!” said William. 

Jane turned to little Braid Vardon. 
“a we're going home with daddy!” 

o ere ? ” 


“‘Home—to our little cottage.” 

“What's a cottage?” 

“The house where we used to be before 
we came here.,”’ 

““What’s here?”’ 

“This is.” 

“Which?” 

“Where we are now.” 

“Why?” i 

“T’ll tell you what, old girl,” said Wil- 
liam. “‘Just shove a green baize cloth over 
that kid, and then start in and brew me 
about five pints of tea as strong and hot as 
you can jolly well make it. Otherwise I’m 
going to get the cold of a lifetime.” 
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An amazing new invention now gives the Willys- 
Knight a positive freedom from vibration that 
is so common in motor cars. 


The new Lanchester Balancer—invented by Dr. 
F. W. Lanchester, F. R. S., builder of one of 


the most expensive cars in Great Britain. 


By securing the American rights for the new 
Lanchester Balancer, Willys-Knight brings to 
America an entirely new conception of enjoyable 
motoring. Smoothness beyond comparison. A 
new thrill of vibrationless motion. Velvety per- 
formance . .. the nearest approach to gliding 
through space yet attained in a motor car. 


This new smoothness adds further laurels to a 
car already famous for the matchless performance 
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Smoothness beyond Comparison 
with the new Lanchester Balancer 


of its sleeve-valve engine —the only type of 
engine in the world that actually improves with 
use. Never needs valve-grinding. Never needs 
carbon-cleaning. Owners report 50,000 miles 
and more without engine adjustment or expense. 


All Willys-Knight models are now equipped 
with Balloon Tires which give, in addition to 
vibrationless engine-running, the luxury of 
cushioned riding comfort unsurpassed by any 
car at any price. 


Try it today. Realize what it means to float over 
the road on cushions of air, which absorb the 
shocks before they reach you—to ride in a car 
that has absolutely no period of vibration at 
any speed. 
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Leading plants in every line of 
industry standardize on 
Barreled Sunlight— 


WHY? 
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Piggly Wiggly 
Bakery 





Coca Cola 
Bottling Plant 


Lehn & Fink, Inc., Makers of 
Pebeco and Lysol 


Carter Under- 


wear Co. 


Ansonia Electrical Co. 


N the newest and best-equipped plants in 

every line of industry—on repainting jobs 
in older plants—modern economy is dictat- 
ing the use of Barreled Sunlight today. 


Two big reasons are back of Barreled Sun- 
light’s leadership in the industrial field: 

| Barreled Sunlight is dirt-resisting. It produces a lus- 
* trous finish so emooth that the finest particles of dust 
or dirt cannot sink in. Even after years of service, 
when repainting is generally necessary, washing will 
make Bavreled Sunlight as fresh and clean as if newly 
painted. 


Barreled Sunlight remains white when many other 
paints turn yellow. On account of its preparation by 
our exclusive Rice Process, Barreled Sunlight is actu- 
ally guaranteed to remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied under the 
same conditions, 


Barreled Sunlight means clean, light-reflecting 
interiors and less repainting. It is not only the 
most desirable finish but the most economical. 


Barreled Sunlight contains no varnish and 
therefore flows freely and may be applied by 


Barreled 


Warren Writing 
Paper Co. 








Keilogg Co., Makers of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 


brush or spray at lower labor cost per square 
yard covered. Will not chip or scale. Where 
more than one coat is required use Barreled 
Sunlight Undercoat. 

Sold in barrels and in cans. 
booklet, ‘‘ More Light.’’ 


Send for our 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 


Factory and Main Offices: 16 A Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


New York City: 350 Madison Ave Chicago: 659 Washington Blvd. 
San Francisco: 38 O'Farrell St 
Distributors in all principal cities. 
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What paint looks like through 
a microscope 
These photographs were taken through a power- 
fal microscope. Each paint was magnified to the 
same high degree he astonishing contrast 
shows why Barreled Sunlight is so easy to keep 
Its surface is smooth, even and non-po- 
it resists dirt and can be washed like tile 
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though his eyes were wide with sleeplessness, 
he was staring at me confusedly, like some- 
one suddenly awakened. We stood there 
with half the room between us, and every- 
thing seemed to stop whiie he looked at me 
with his half-awakened glance. 

“So it’s you,” he said. “It’s only you. 
I thought ——” 

His eyes grew brighter, and his words 
trailed off to nothing. He must have seen. 
He must have known at once. My hand 
was deep in my pocket. I saw him glance 
at it, but he never moved a finger. 

“Don’t you know better than to disturb 
me tonight?” he demanded suddenly. 
“Why are you here? Why ——” 

My own voice sounded like a voice in a 
dream, 

“You know why,” I said. 

He knew. He started and his head went 
up, and a sort of understanding passed 
between us that was more than words. He 
knew, but he gave no other sign. 

“So they’ve told you,” he said. “I knew 
you'd find out sometime.” 

And there we stood with half the room 
between us, and I knew it could not end so, 
and he knew it. 

“Ts that all you have to say?” I asked. 

He was silent for a moment, and then he 
answered me with a curious dignity. 

“Charles,” said Eliphalet Greer, “if you 
know what I think you know, is there any 
good of saying more? Is there any use of 
saying I am sorry? You know there’s no 
use. You would never believe me, and 
there’s nothing else to say.” 

“No,” I answered, “‘ there’s no use saying 
that.” 

There was always something in him I 
could never understand. Just as I finished 
speaking his whole expression altered. 

“Then leave me!” he cried out so loudly 
that I starved. “Get out of my sight! 
Haven’t I enough to bear without your 
standing here looking at me with his face? 
How can I help what I’ve done now? It’s 
a stone around my neck. It’s sending me 
to hell. Isn’t that enough?” 

He must have seen it was not enough, for 
his glance darted down toward my hand, 
and he was like himself right to the end. 
He only stopped to catch his breath. The 
world was still clinging to his coat tails. 

“So that’s the way the wind lies!’’ he 
cried. “Do you think I’ll stand and let 
you shoot me like a dog because your 
father was fool enough to shoot himself — 
because he was such a fool that I am‘in the 
house you ought to own? I’ll kill you first. 
Stop—will you stop? You can’t match 
your hand with mine!” 

As he moved I also moved by instinct. 
As he thrust his hand inside his coat my 
pistol was half out of my pocket. There 
was a noise in my ears like the sea. My 
whole life was in that instant. 

“T’ll try,” I said. 

I could see his face. It was reddened and 
contorted as I knew it in my dreams. 

“Stop!” he was shouting. “Will you 
stop before I sin again?” 

All my life was in my eyes. I was quicker, 
much quicker. My weapon was at his 
breast as his hand flashed out of his coat. 
I knew I had him, and he must have 
known, for I saw his face change. My 
hand had just gone steady. My eyes were 
on the barrel. My whole life ran out on 
that straight line of metal and shut the 
room out of my sight. 

I never saw, I only felt what happened. 
It came so quickly that I hardly felt it. A 
blow fell on my wrist that sent my arm 
dropping downward and made my grasp 
relax, and then all feeling went out of my 
arm and hand and my weapon clattered 
on the floor. 

It threw me off my balance. It made me 
step forward to save myself from falling, 
and my motion brought my head Pron. 4 
Richard Parton was standing a pace away 
with Eliphalet’s cane in his hand. 


xXxIT 


N3 ONE spoke. Eliphalet Greer must 
have stopped dead just after the blow 
had fallen; he was as motionless as the 
carved columns that stood on either side of 
the fireplace. That blow was like some 
stroke of magic, for it cast the madness out 
of me. It cast the devils out. Something, 
some force of spirit outside of me or in me, 
something which held me up and urged me 
on, was broken and was gone. Without it I 
felt very weak. My knees seemed giving 


(Continued from Page 25) 


way beneath me. And I was not the only 
one that blow served or the only one who 
staggered beneath its impact. 

Richard Parton was speaking, and his 
voice was quite weary and slow. 

“‘Eliphalet,” he said, “you’re getting 
old. Who'd have thought anyone could 
come over you like that?”’ 

Then there was another pause. There 
they stood, face to face, though each 
seemed only half conscious of the other. 
Each of them seemed lost within himself in 
thoughts which no one else could share, and 
both their faces were set with a sort of 
wonder, vague and almost stupid. They 
had forgotten me. They had forgotten 
everything but each other. Some bond of 
their own making had shut them out from 
every other living thing. 

Eliphalet Greer still held his pistol half 
drawn from his coat, but he had forgotten 
he was holding it. I think I could have 
taken it out of his hand, and he would never 
have known. His lips moved, and though 
no sound came from them at first, I know 
they were framing Richard Parton’s name. 

R Richard,” he said at length—“ Rich- 
ard.” 

He spoke the name mechanically, but its 
sound seemed to give life to the surprise 
which had held him silent. 

“Whatever made you?” 

At first I thought that Richard Parton 
did not hear, he paused so long before re- 
plying. Then I saw him shake his head. 
That simple question seemed too much to 
answer. A dull weariness had settled over 
him, something more than bodily fatigue. 

“God knows—I don’t know why,” he 
said; “unless ——-” He stopped and bit 
his lip. “‘—— unless I’ve thought too 
long,”’ he ended. 

But Eliphalet Greer still looked at him 
with blank incomprehension. 

“Richard,” he said, ‘‘I still don’t under- 
stand.” 

And Richard Parton made a strange re- 
sponse, as strange as any I have ever heard. 
It seemed to come from somewhere deep 
within him, without his own volition. It 
seemed torn from him, though his will re- 
belled against it, and it choked his voice. 

“You've done too much,” he said; “I’ve 
hated you too long to see you die.” 

His words sank into the silence of the 
room, but they are with me stiil, just as he 
spoke then, slurred and shaking with an 
emotion that was something more than 
hate. Sometimes they seem as bombastic 
and. crude as the speech of a villain in an 
ill-starred play. I can nearly laugh at them 
sometimes, for I know they are like a part 
of a story to tell when the decanter is on 
the table. It is very near to the ridiculous. 
Indeed it is so near that the line is hardly 
there which draws ridicule from pain. I 
say I can almost laugh, but it would be 
hollow laughter. 

For a while they both were silent, yet 
I think there was a tacit understanding. 
Perhaps they even recognized the humor 
that had drawn them together. Wearily, 
dispassionately Eliphalet Greer stared be- 
fore him, like a man who has been moved 
too much and whom the world can move 
no more. 

“Yes,” he said very gently, “I know 
what you mean.” 

It stands now as I saw it. I can only 
guess what it was he knew, and what it was 
that happened in that bare lamp-lit room, 
and sometimes I think its walls know as 
much of it as I. For are we not all like 
walls, reared and balanced by hands be- 
yond ourselves, and standing in our own 
selfishness for some purpose that is more 
than self, and limited and blinded by 
the frame of our own dimensions? I often 
think we are, even in our most enlightened 
and exalted moments. Even then we still 
trip and run, the humble little servants of 
our passions, jumping and jigging like in- 
genious toys until our passions leave us 
for a time. 

Was that what Eliphalet Greer knew? 
When he spoke, was he thinking of the 
long, dead years, and the shadows that were 
preying on his mind, and the island and 
the sky and the figure walking, walking on 
thesand? There are such things as thoughts 
that become part of us and as vital as our 
lives? Was it a thought that held them 
there, I wonder, staring half bemused each 
at the other? It is strange what I am going 
to say, for there is nothing stranger and 
less tangible than the freaks and twists of 
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mind that make us move. It is only there 
the powers outside ourselves can touch us, 
if there are such powers. I wonder if it 
could be that each of those restless, pain- 
swept men, who had sinned together so 
long ago, who had clashed together in their 
hate, I wonder if it could be that each had 
held the other in his mind so long that each 
had somehow grown dependent on the 
other, and their hate had ome a part of 
themselves and changed to more than hate. 

I know I’m not clear, for I can hardly 
make it clear even to myself. Yet, when 
I think of that meeting and what came 
afterward, it seems the answer to many 
things. 

Eliphalet Greer’s surprise had left him, 
and a sort of hopeless lassitude had come 
to take its place, a weariness that accepted 
what there was and what there would be. 

“Yes,” he said again, but he hardly 
seemed conscious that he spoke at all, “! 
know what you mean.” 

Then I felt his eyes upon me. They were 
dark and very tired. A veil had come across 
them like the first trace of ashes on the 
coals of a dying fire. He had not finished 
speaking. 

“Charles,” he said, “it’s better as it is. 
I know what you’re feeling, Charles, but it’s 
nothing to what lies in me, to all the burned 
dead things. You'll know. You'll know. 
Shall we part in peace, Charles? It’s almost 
better so. It’s what your father would tell 
you, if he were standing here.” 

I said that something had gone from me, 
some hysteria or folly or sense which had 
held me up. I could not look at him. He 
had placed his hand gently on my shoulder, 
and I could not bear its touch. 

“Don’t,” I said hoarsely. ‘Don’t you 
see I'd rather be dead?” 

My voice broke from my humiliation at 
my weakness. I could not go on, and Rich- 
ard Parton saved me from it. 

“You old hypocrite!”’ he snapped. “ Will 
you be still and leave him be, or do you 
want him at you again? You know it’s not 
the father. It’s the girl—the girl! Haven't 
ao decency? Don’t you see he loves 

er?” 





Eliphalet Greer step away from me, 
and looked toward Richard Parton with a | 
curious dignity. I could almost believe he 
had never known. 

“The girl?” he said. “ What girl?” 

“Can you never tell the truth?” cried | 
Richard Parton. ‘“ Where’s the good in | 
lying now, when everyone will know every- 
thing—yes, everything—when the sun 
goes up? What girl? Have you got a half a 
dozen of ’em? The girl you’ve made Mur- 
dock call his daughter. You can’t always 
be skulking in the dark. The shadowy | 
slender girl with the white hands and the | 
half-gold hair that you set after Charles 
Jervaile. Your mistress, you sly-faced lying 
sinner—that’s the girl I mean. Who else do 
you think would have brought him here 
tonight?” 

Surely it was not acting that made him 
catch his breath and made him wince again. 

“You mustn't,” Eliphalet Greer cried 
out as though he was in pain—‘you 
mustn’t think that, Richard! I swear it 
isn’t so!” 

Richard Parton had been holding Eli- 
phalet’s cane. Now he sent it slamming to 
the floor. 

“Mustn’t I?” he sneered. “Now why 
mustn’t I? Since when have you joined the 
Holy Choir? It only makes it truer if you 
say it isn’t so. What about the white girl at 
Rio, and the brown girl at Singapore, and 
the yellow one ——” 

“Don’t!” Eliphalet Greer interrupted 
him. “I say you mustn’t think a thing like 
that. I’ve done my best for her. I swear 
I have. I——” 

“T’ll lay ten to one you have,” said 
Richard Parton bitingly. 

“Don’t!” cried Eliphalet Greer. “Don’t! 
I’ve always given her shelter. I was going 
todo more. She would have had a place in 
the world when everything was ready. Don't 

ou see? You would have if you'd only | 
Cohedl She’s got your eyes. She _" | 

Richard Parton's face must have made | 
him pause. There was no reason for him to 
finish, but he did in a hushed and breath- 
less way. 

“She’s your daughter, Richard,” said | 
Eliphalet Greer. 
I must apologize again. I know I’ve told 
it badly. Again there is that farcical ring | 
of humor that has slain so many hundred 
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| dramas and set them laughing in the pit, 
that inartistic heaping of effects which has 
its place only in life, and never on white 
| paper. Yet I know there was no humor 
then. 
| For a little time Richard Parton stood 
| without replying, staring at Eliphalet with 
that same vacant stare. Eliphalet was 
silent also, but I think they understood 
| each other, although I cannot tell what was 
posmns in their minds. They both were 
yack somewhere along the paths of years, 
and their faces were blank and weary. 
When Richard Parton finally spoke, it was 
in such a toneless way that I knew he had 
rehearsed his answer, and had curbed his 
tongue against any sudden stumble. 

“TI believe you,” he said. “ You're fool 
enough for that. You never had thestrength 
to keep on as you started.” 

He paused and drew his hand across his 

, eyes, but his voice was steady when he con- 
tinued. 

“You may as well tell me the rest,’’ he 
said. “It’s hurt me enough when I’ve 

| thought of it. My wife, man-——-what be- 


| eame of her? Did you let her starve? There 


was no money but what I left her when we 
sailed. Her family cut her off when we 
married. They knew me well enough for 
that. What happened? You couldn’t have 
hurt her.” 

“No.” Eliphalet cleared his throat. 
“There are things I've never done. I swear 
it, Richard. ‘I went to her as soon as I 
landed. It was the hardest thing of all.” 

“Why?” Richard Parton raised his eye- 

“Because she believed me,” answered 
Eliphalet harshly. ‘She believed every lie 
I told her. I told her you were lost at sea. 
I did my best, Richard—don’t think I 
didn’t. I gave her money. I told her it was 

She wilted like a flower. She never 
cared for life after you were gone. —" 

“You fool!” ichard Parton’s voice 
broke, “‘I knew you loved her all the time, 
though I'll bet you never told her so. Why 
don’t you say you loved her?” 

“ Richard,” said Eliphalet steadily, 
more than you ever did,” 

He stopped and that was all I ever 
learned. 

“Go on,” 
waiting.” 


“it is 


said Richard Parton, “I’m 





“She died,” Eliphalet did not shift his 
lance, “and I took your daughter. She 
1ad nowhere else to go. I would have taken 

her to my own house, but don’t you under- 
stand? I could not bear to look at her. It 
was too much, It was too hard.” 

Aichard Parton laughed. 

“Do you think,’”’ demanded Richard 
Parton, “ you can end it by telling me that? 
Do you think r m grateful for it? I'd rather 

see oa dead. 

Eli yhalet Greer moistened his lips. 

a snow, "he said, in a curiously mechan- 

ical way, “I know.’ 

Somehow I had it in me to be sorry for 
him then, for his spirit had gone out of him 
and he was wearily abject. 

“Does she know?” asked Richard Par- 
ton. “Have you told her?” 

And Eliphalet Greer said no. 

“Then what made you tell me? 
Parton asked, 

Eliphalet’s voice was very low. 

“How should I know?” he said. 
Lord, how should I know!” 

I think that he intended to speak fur- 
ther. I wish he had. I wish I had heard 
either of them speak so again. If they had 
only spoken, there would be so much I 
might explain. I might know what it was 
that had dulled and tamed them both, and 
what it was that brought them haltingly 
together; but I shall never know. I only 
had a glimpse of them when their time was 
near the ending. Their story would not 
stop for curiosity such as mine. It was 
moving then. All the while it had been 
moving. I had been in the vortex of it, and 
now I was cast aside, but their story was 
moving still. 

It was a noise that made Eliphalet Greer 
stop, a noise of the rattling of the latch on 
the front door. The metal gave a sharp 
incisive sound that made him look up. It 
made me turn hastily about, and I saw 
Richard Parton turn also. Then there was 
a sound of running feet in the hall. The 
ee, door was open, a reetangle of black. 

| We all must have seen at once when the 
black changed. We all must have started 
at the suddenness of it. But it was as 
though what we all were thinking of had 
become an embodied fact. There in the 
lamplight, with her face flushed and her 
breath coming fast, was Prudence Murdock. 


” Richard 


“Oh, 
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Sometimes I think it’s strange that I 
never knew. There was no doubting the 
resemblance. It was clear as day as she 
stood there struggling to quiet her breath. 
Her forehead was the same as his. The 
arch of her brow was the same, and the way 
she held her head, and the airiness of the 
way she stood. Her head was fair. She had 
on her same gray cloak. She was clutching 
it across her breast with her right hand. As 
she saw us she snatched at the folds con- 
vulsively, and gave a low frightened cry. 

‘You’ re not ” she gasped. “ You're 
not 


It was Richard Parton who answered her. 
He was standing at my left and in front of 
me, so that I could see him clearly. His 
shoulders gave a slight shrug. I saw him 
draw a deep breath and clench his hands, 
but he gave no other sign that anything 
had stirred him. 

“No, indeed,” he said very courteously, 
“‘we’re not. We were. We may, but we’re 
not.” 

Then I heard Eliphalet Greer’s voice 
from somewhere behind me. 

“Has something happened to you, Pru- 
dence?”’ he asked. ‘Tell me if it has; don’t 
be afraid.” 

“No,” said Richard Parton, “you mustn’t 
be afraid. It all seems—under the cir- 
cumstances—to be quite in the family. You 
mustn't be afraid.” 

Perhaps she understood through some in- 
tuition of her own, for she looked at him as 
he spoke, and continued looking. Did she 
know, I wonder. If she did, she never 
asked. She never spoke of him again. And 
though I might have told her, I never did, 
because I knew it was as he wished it. It 
was for hira to speak, and he did not. Was 
it pride that kept him silent, or shame, or 
kindness, I wonder. Perhaps it was all 
three. I only know he never spoke. He 
stood with his fingers biting at his palms, 
and I heard him catch his breath again, but 
that was all. Yet I knew he was hurt, for 
at last he turned away. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said again, and his 
raillery had left him. ‘“There’s nothing— 
nothing will hurt you here.” 

And that was all he said. 
dressed her another word. 

“Prudence,” ane, Eliphalet Greer, ‘“‘has 
something hap 

I think she ped he half forgotten why she 
came, for she iooked toward him in quick 
confusion. “Yes,” she said; “‘there’s a ship 
just outside the harbor, drifting. He sent 
me here to tell you. It’s light enough to 
see. He said it’s your ship—and it’s drift- 
ing—drifting in.” 

She stop and looked about her, pull- 
ing aimlessly at her cloak. 

“Won't you look?” she cried suddenly. 
“TI can’t tell any more—not here.” 

I knew there was something wrong. It 
must have been the silence of the room that 
told me, for there are varying sorts of si- 
lences. Her voice had pulled us taut. I saw 
Eliphalet Greer rx rigid and glance 
hastily at Richard Parton; and Richard 
Parton looked at him, not dully, but with 
the concentration of a student faced with 
a rarity of knowledge. I knew there was 
something wrong. The world outside was 
coming to us again through the open door. 
We had been halted for a little while, but 
now we were moving again in our courses. 

“Eliphalet,” said Richard Parton, “I'd 
look if I were you. 

And he nodded toward the closed shut- 
ters of a window that faced out to sea. 

‘Didn't you hear her tell you? Your ship 
is coming in.” 

Though Eliphalet did not answer, I saw 
his mang light up and his lips draw tight 
togethe 

“Yes, Eliphalet,” said Richard Parton, 
and the tension in his voice relaxed. As he 
continued I could almost believe it was a 
friend who spoke. ‘ Your ship is coming in. 
It’s out of our hands now.” 

“Out of our hands?” 

Perhaps Eliphalet guessed what was com- 
ing upon him. He moved his own hand to 
the chimneypiece and closed it tight over 
the white wood. 

“Yes,” said Richard Parton, ‘ 
what I mean.’ 

Eliphalet Greer drew his hand from the 
chimneypiece and stocd very straight. We 
were near him, but he seemed solitary and 
drawn away from us, very far. In some 
strange way he had become inanimate, as 
motionless as a tree beside the marshes. 

““Won'tyoulook?” cried Prudence. ““You 
can’t wait! You mustn't stand like this.” 

Eliphalet moved forward uncertainly, and 
halted and looked toward the hall. 


He never ad- 
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““Where’s Murdock?” he asked sud- 
denly. ‘Why didn’t he come himself?” 

wg Te’s down on the wharf,” said Pru- 
dence. “He’s waiting for you there.” 

Eliphalet threw back his head. I remem- 
ber how his hair waved back as he did so. 

“He's not,” he said. “‘He’s coming now.” 

He had been listening all the while, and I 
heard the sound, a scuffling on the stone 
steps, a slamming of the door. 

“‘Greer!’’ a voice was shouting. “‘Greer!’’ 

There was no mistaking; it was Captain 
Murdock. As he stamped into the room he 
seemed to fill it with his presence, and his 
voice hurried from him like the stamping 
of his feet. 

“One of the slave ships—she’s off the 
bar and drifting in! Her crew is gone. The 
watch on the Felicity saw ’em put off in 
the boats. I tell you—she’s drifting in!” 

Eliphalet took a step toward him. Some- 
thing in him that had glowed fitfully, that 
I half suspected but only guessed at, gave 
him ar unnatural vitality. 

“You’ve been drinking,” hesaid. “Drink- 
ing all night. I smell it on your breath. 
You’ve got the horrors. What should a 
slaver be doing i in here? Take care how you 
lie. to me. 

“Look out the window,’ 
Parton; “‘he’s not lying.’ 

But I was the only one who heard him. 

“Didn’t I see her with my two eyes?” 
cried Captain Murdock. “Ask the girl. 
She saw her; and we ain't the only ones. 
She’s the Seal—the one you sent out orders 
to three months back —the one you’ve been 
waiting to hear from since she cleared off 
Guinea. Mebbe I’m drunk, but there she 
is—drifting in with her cargo right aboard. 
I could hear the noise they make. She’s 
yours, I tell you, and we’re not the only 
ones who know it. There’s not a man in 
town who won’t remember Morrill built 
her. What’ll you do if the papers are 
aboard? What are you standing still for? 
Didn't I say she’s coming in? The customs 
boat will be going out to her. They’ll be 
alongside her any time.” 

Captain Murdock was afraid, and his 
fear lent him an unnatural excitement. He 
was shifting from one foot to the other, and 
making futile little motions with his hands. 
I knew if such a ship was there, it was the 
end or very near the end. Eliphalet Greer 
could never live it down, if a ship of his was 
there, bearing his sins to land. There was 
an unreality about the news, and that un- 
reality was terrible, for it made it like a 
dream and gave it the doubt of dreams. 

Had they really seen a ship out in the 
morning mist, or was it the mist itself that 
made a ship, a ghostly shape of retribu- 
tion bearing down on that old man’s head? 
Was there a ship outside, stamped and 
sullied with an unmentionable trade, foul 
as every ship was foul that bore the cargo, 
fouled so that every man of the sea could 
tell her? Was there such a ship outside, 
lost to her harbor, lost from her seas, a 
piece of filth and refuse, drifting in un- 
worldly currents to the land, or was it a 
shape of the night that had outlived the 
dark and stayed into the dawn? It was too 
strange to be true. I saw his incredulity 
rise over him as he listened. 

But it was not all Isaw. Eliphalet Greer 
was changing again as I had seen him 
change before. could almost fancy in- 
visible hands were changing him. Again he 
was looking younger, unhealthy, unnatu- 
rally young. Again his mouth wasa mouth 
of violence. A new light had sprung into his 
eyes, unregenerate and wild. I wish some 
man of God could have seen him then, for 
he was a curious sight. If there was latent 
evil, if there was original sin, it had risen 
up within him. He raised his right arm. It 
was gaunt. His hand was old, but it still 
seemed very strong. 

“Open the shutters,” he said to Captain 
Murdock. “Open them up and let me see!”’ 

Captain Murdock’s fingers were fum- 
bling oly with the bolts. I remember 
the yellow glare of the lamps on Eliphalet’s 
face, and then he was beside Murdock at 
the window, and we were behind him as 
though we had been drawn there Ld wires. 

se ou. clumsy swab!” cried E iphalet 
Greer. “Take your hands away.’ 

And he flung back the shutters himself, 
and the whole room changed, and we all 
changed with it. The yellow light was gone 
with its softness and its warmth, and the 

ray light of early morning took ‘its place. 
t seemed to turn us all to gray, shadowy 
and cold, It made Eliphalet Greer’s face 
gray and old again, and only his eyes seemed 
unchanged as he stared into the dawn. 
(Continued on Page 100) 
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sheet metal. On these articles is a blue and 
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| you believe’ me now? 
water line. She’s filled clear full.” 


| retribution, it was there. 
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(Continued from Page 98) 
The whole world was gray outside, dreary 
gle with the dark, 


His wharf, his warehouses were standing 
out from the thin mist of the river. The 
water itself was hidden, but the ships were 
there, strange airy shapes, riding in the 
clouds of mist, as they always rode at dawn. 
Yes, it all comes back to me, the damp 
planking of the wharf, and the white piles 
and the dripping roofs and the trees by the 
street on the water front. At the head of 
the wharf was a group of men looking out 
to sea, but it is all only a part of a memory 
formed from a hasty glance, for I was look- 
ing, we all were looking, out beyond the 
sand spits that guard the river mouth. 
Perhaps a mile out toward the dawn 
where the sky was growing bright was a 
ship stark against the sky. She was a brig, 
but her masts were raked far back, and her 


| bow was like a sea bird’s beak, sharp and 
| trim. 


Her hull was black, and her sails, 
even her topsails were set, but not a sail 
was drawing. Yet as we watched they 
drew. For an instant she bent under the 
cloud of canvas, delicate and beautiful. 
Every rope of her went taut, but almost 
2s soon as she vent in motion her head 
moved to the wind. She trembled like a 
wounded bird, stopped, and her sails began 
to shake again. I could almost fancy I 
could hear the noise they made. 

“There!” cried Captain Murdock. “Do 
And look at her 


**Yes,” said Eliphalet. ‘I believe you 
now.” 
But he did not move from the window, he 


| continued to look at the ship. The tide 


was taking her in and she seemed to strug- 
fle against it, catching at the wind and 
osing it again. There she was, a fast ship 


| such as Eliphalet liked to buy, but I knew 


what she was. Her speed betrayed her, and 
the rake of her masts that gave her speed. 
If I had not known I might have thought 
she was a pretty sight, but now the thought 
of her turned me sick, for I seemed to hear 
the sound that was coming from her hatches 
and to smell the stench that filled her deck. 
She was coming ashore. She would be 
beached in half an hour. If there was ever 
Everything Eli- 
phalet Greer had striven to hide was coming 
ashore. All the talk and whispers about 
him were coming true. His sin itself was 
coming to meet him under those un- 
trimmed sails. And Eliphalet was at the 
window, watching. 
“There's no one at the helm,” he said. 
“Didn't I say her crew has left her?”’ 
cried Captain Murdockimpatiently. “They 
all went out in boats. But what does that 
all matter? There’s the ship you ordered 
built. There she’s coming home. What’ll 
we do if her papers are aboard? What’ll we 
do anyway? Won’t you say something? 
Won’t you do something but look?” 
Eliphalet still stared out at the ship that 
was drifting in, leaning his head forward, 
drawing his brows together the better to 
see, and I knew that everything around 
him was going. His money would mean 
nothing, once that ship came in. His name 


| would mean nothing, or his reputation at 


the banks. I knew he could never escape 
the evidence she brought, and he must 
have known it too. Then he asked a ques- 
tion, though I think he knew the answer. 

“Tt’s MacDonald's ship,” he said. “He 
knew his orders. What brought him in like 
this? Why should he want to ruin me? He 
was paid enough.” 

In the silence that followed Eliphalet 
turned from the window toward Richard 
Parton. 

“You ought to know, Eliphalet,” Parton 


| said. ‘ Why have I been here waiting?” 


I expected anything to happen then from 


| the look on Eliphalet’s face, but though his 
| lips moved he did not speak. 


“Did you think I came back here for 
nothing?’”’ demanded Richard Parton. “I 
said I'd see you done for. Do you remem- 
ber the money you left, when you left me 


| behind? It took half of it to turn the trick. 


What made you keep on men I used to 


| know? MacDonald cared for me as much as 


you, and he'd do anything for money.” 
Richard Parton’s voice grew louder. 
“They'll know your writing, Eliphalet. 
He's left every scrap of it right on the cabin 
table. It cost five thousand extra dollars to 
make him do that, every letter you told 
him to burn, every order. Everyone will 
know why you sent Murdock to Africa 
twice a year. Everyone will know what 
your drafts are for on London. Oh, yes, 
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we’re even now! How does it feel to be high 
and dry? How does it feel to see your world 
break down? How does it feel to hear it 
going the way you smashed down mine?” 

I only understood half of what he said. 
Though many have thought differently, 
I never knew the devious ways Eliphalet 
once trod. I was only there to see the cli- 
max of something that had been growing 
through the years. The rest of it lay be- 
tween them both, and neither of them told. 

But Eliphalet knew. It was all spread 
before him. The walls were written with it. 
He knew he was ruined then. I saw him 
change with the knowledge. Yet I never 
expected he would take it as he did. It has 
always seemed to me that somewhere, 
mixed with all his roguery and his wicked- 
ness, there was a certain greatness that 
surmounted all the rest, and a greatness 
that belonged with a better man. 

“Richard,” he said, “‘we’re even now. 
You couldn’t have done less.” 

There was no anger in him when he said 
it. Rather he spoke with a sort of sym- 
pathy, which Richard Parton seemed to 
understand. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘we’re even now.” 

There was a pause and Eliphalet turned 
to the window again and looked out at the 
sea—and that was all there was of Richard 
Parton’s strange revenge. Perhaps they 
had both of them seen too much to have it 
move them. Perhaps it had the irony of all 
accomplishment. They both seemed to 
accept it without triumph and without 
rancor. 

It was Prudence who broke the silence. 
She had stood looking on with Murdock 
and with me. Somehow something in those 
two made us all loath to speak, for the time 
seemed ~~ theirs, to be disturbed by no 
one else. But Prudence stepped beside Eli- 
phalet and took his hand in hers. 

“I’m sorry,” she said; “you know I’m 


sorry.” 

Eliphalet cleared his throat. “There’s 
nothing to be sorry for,”’ he said. 

“What's sorrow got to do with it?” Ca 
tain Murdock blurted out suddenly. “To 
hell with sorrow. What are we going to do? 
The revenue man will be aboard her. We 
can’t be staying here.” 

Captain Murdock’s words awoke Elipha- 
let from his reverie. 

“Who are those men on the wharf?” he 
asked. 

“For the Felicity,” said Captain Mur- 
dock. ‘ Waiting to go aboard.” 

Eliphalet Greer nodded, and once more 
glanced ny! out the window. 

“Take this key,” he said, fingering his 
gold watch chain; “open the desk in the 
room across the hall, take the money out of 
it and bring it here; and you'll find a pair 
of pistols in the second drawer.” 

ichard Parton started. Eliphalet was 
tossing his cloak over his shoulders. 

“Charles,” said Eliphalet Greer, “you 
came once to see me go. I’m going now. 
You came to see me pay. You've seen me 


pay. 

“Eliphalet,” said Richard Parton, “what 
are you going to do?” 

And neither seemed to think the ques- 
tion odd or out of place. 

“Do you think I’ll stay here,” replied 
Eliphalet Greer, “‘when there’s seaway and 


a ship to get aboard of? There’s the Felic- 
ity, dropped in midstream. I'll put her 
crew to rights once I get aboard, and the 
wind’s fair to tack against the tide.” 

Richard Parton gave a low exclamation. 
If I had not known, I might have thought 
they were friends. Every trace of bitter- 
ness seemed to fall from them with Eli- 
phalet’s answer. Another feeling had taken 
its place. They both were gazing out the 
window, both their faces were tense, like 

amblers’ faces, with some new excitement. 

t was a strange thing, but they did not 
think itstrange. Unconsciously each seemed 
to accept it. 

Captain Murdock’s mouth was open. 
His eyes were round and glassy. 

“B’gad!” he muttered softly and with a 
reverential wonder. ‘‘B’gad, you're still 
a man!” 

“Get out the boat and get the men in 
it,” replied Eliphalet Greer. ‘“ We haven’t 
time to talk!” 

He was going, and I think he was glad to 
go. He surely showed no sorrow, now that 

is hour was there. He picked tee ledger 
from the table and tucked it eath his 
arm. He picked up his beaver hat and set 
it on his head. It was hard to believe that 
he was going, going forever, for he hardly 
looked about him. He might as well have 
been going out to his countinghouse instead 
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of out of our lives. It was hard to remember 
that he was a ruined man, fleeing like a 
thief in the a. For always, always as [ 
think of him then, he has a strange sort of 
magnificence and something of the great- 
ness of a greater man. At least he took his 
fortune quietly, without a word and without 
a struggle, and I know of no harder thing 
to do. 

He was playing, and he knew how it 
would end. He was going down a road that 
had no turning. He was going to meet the 
end which all men of violence meet, toward 
the inevitable end which he had often seen. 
friendless, hated, without a shred of honor. 

Did his sorrow come later, I wonder? At 
some later time on the deck beneath the 
stars, did his face grow taut with pain? 
Sometimes I hope it did not, for he had 
unhappiness enough. Little as I have to 
thank him for, I like to think of him look- 
ing out to sea without remorse and without 
regret. 

Yes, he was going. 
toward us. 

“Prudence,” he said, “there’s no cause 
for you to feel so.” 

And I saw that she was crying, and then 
he bent toward her, very tall and gaunt. 
I had often thought his black clothes had a 
sinister aspect, but they had not then. 

“‘Good-by, Charles,” he said; “you'll 
forget me sometime.” 

But he was wrong. I have never forgot- 
ten him. He is always behind my —— ts. 

He said nothing more. There could not 
have been a quieter parting. He walked 
into the hall, and the three of us were star- 
ing out. The room had grown very still. 

e heard him open the front door. 

And then a strange thing happened, the 
last I have to tell, and I cannot explain it 
any more than the rest. I say we all three 
stood watching, but it was only for a mo- 
ment. And then Richard Parton left us, 
and then I heard him in the hall, and then 
I heard his voice. 

ef Eliphalet!” he was calling. “ Eliphalet 
Greer!’”” His voice was discordant, and 
Eliphalet did not answer. 

nd then I remember I was at the win- 
dow looking out at the wharf, and Pru- 
dence was standing beside me, and she still 
was crying, but I only remembered it after- 
ward. For I was filled with a single desire 
then. I wanted to see him go. Then I saw 
him. Both the wharf and the street were 
playing before me. I saw him as he turned 
the corner. 

“ Look ! ” 

It was Prudence. Her hand was on my 
arm, and she was pointing out at the street. 
And then I saw why us had cried out. 
Eliphalet Greer was not alone. Richard 
Parton was walking at his side. 

“They’re going out together.” 

They were. They were walking side by 
side. I could not believe it at first. They 
were talking. I wish I knew what they 
were saying, for they were not speaking in 
anger. They were walking down the wharf, 
a tail gaunt figure in black and a slighter 
one in a faded blue coat. 

I could not believe they were going, but 
they were. They Were going together. 
They were walking together to the ladder 
where the small boats were tied. I saw 
Eliphalet go down it, and Richard Parton 
follow. Yes, they had gone down, one after 
the other. How can I tell what brought 
them there? How can anyone tell? They 
are only shadows in my life. They came 
like shadows and they went like shadows. 

A small boat had slipped out from the 
wharf, out toward the open sea, and for the 
last time I saw them. For me, they went 
out then into something vaster than the 
sea. But I could see them. Even when they 

~inted toward the bar I could see them. 

he oars rose and fell like the beating of a 
pendulum. They were moving straight to 
the blunt-nosed brig that was pulling at her 
anchor chain. Murdock was in the bow, 
and then there were the men. I never saw 
them again. The Felicity is back, but no 
one has ever heard where those two went, 
or where they finally came to rest. 

“Yes.” It was her voice again, very clear 
and quiet, and I felt her hand in mine. 
“They're going out together.” 

And that was the last I saw of them. For 
me, their story was over then. A turn had 
come in the road, but our road still 
stretched forward. I had turned from the 
window, and my shoulders blocked the 
harbor from her sight, but I think we had 
both forgotten the harbor then. They 
were not the only ones who were going out 
together. 


He had turned 


(THE END) 
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STANLEYE I 


A hand axe, an all ’round useful tool. 





} Chops kindling, points and drives tent stakes, 
breaks coal, and does single and double handed 
heavy hitting and cutting everywhere. 


It is but one of the new Stanley Household 
Tools, each one of which has a dozen everyday 
uses around every home and farm. 


32 different Tools in this 
Stanley Four-Square line 
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They all bear the bright red Four-Square 
mark and each is individually boxed. 
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The price tag tells the right price to pay. 
Ask your dealer to show you the complete 
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Prices slightly higher in Canada 
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but the job is done all the same! 


Ii’s a little job, even for a little girl, to mop and clean 
and brighten a Bird Neponset Rug, because you see, 
the dirt and stains, instead of becoming ingrained, 
stay right on the smooth surface of the rug, and dis- 
appear when the mop touches them. 


“‘ Easy to clean off—hard to wear out” 


That combination makes women thankful for Bird’s 
Neponset Rugs. The battering traffic of the house- 
hold may do its worst to this rug —things may spill on 
it, fall on it, and try to stain it—but it still turns a 
cheerful, unmarred face to the world. 


Bird’s Neponset Rugs come in such a variety of hand- 
some designs and color schemes that you are sure to 
find one that exactly suits your desire. 


There are designs in the rich style of the Orient — 
trim tile designs —even a nursery rug—all beautiful 
and in good taste. Bird’s Neponset Rugs are not ex- 
pensive. They are priced $9 to $18 for standard sizes. 


BIRD & SON, inc., EAST WALPOLE, MAss. 
Established 1795 Pioneers in felt-base floor Coverings 

NEW YORK: 295 Pifth Ave. CHICAGO: 14 East Jackson Blvd. 

inufacturers of Bird's Asphalt Shingles + Bird's Designed Roofing - Bird's Paroid 

Bird's Neponser Black Building Paper + Bird's Neponser Wallboard 

d's Neponset Fibre Shipping Cases, Shoe Cartons, Press Board and Special Papers 
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back to her inheritance, and it grew and grew 
in her imagination into a glittering place in- 
deed. What jolly talk there’d be! What 
cleverness! These people would know and 
love the pictures she had known and loved, 
the treasures of the galleries where she had 
walked with her father, who had taught 
her so patiently of all the great artists. 
They would know the opera, the orchestras, 
not be dependent on canned music and the 
minor—very minor—musicians such as 
come on small-town circuits. They would 
know the plays, too, and all the great mod- 
ern people. What a feast it would be! She 
was hungry for just that sort of talk— 
starving for it! There had been so much of 
it among the people her father and mother 
knew in Paris and London and in Rome. 
Her conscience reminded her that there had 
been a little of it in Durbin. Kim knew a 
good bit about such things, but from read- 
ing, not from contact; and that, Genevieve 
told her conscience severely, was not in the 
least the same thing. 

It was a long day’s journey to New York 
from Durbin, and she arrived in a hot and 
humid twilight full of dust and dirt and 
tired, impatient fretted people who bumped 
her out of the way without a word of apol- 
ogy. Dog days in a big city have a horrible 
effect on its manners, never too good. But 
Genevieve finally got a taxicab and crossed 
from station to station, and achieved the 
train for the Long Island town near which 
was the George—and Mabel—Anderson 
estate. 

The night fell softly and the air grew cooler 
after she was through the tunnel and had 
passed the factories and the shabby fringe 
of buildings on the east side of the river. 
Even the cabbagy-onion truck-garden odors 
were a pleasant change from car smoke, and 
after a little they, too, were left behiandanda 
strong salt tang of the sea, refreshing as a 
draught of cold water, came in little fra- 
grant whiffs to tantalize and cheer. Pres- 
ently these became more frequent, and 
when at last her station was called she 
stepped out into a heavenly blue night with 
the delicious ocean air encircling her. She 
thought she could hear the beat of the 
waves, but she had no time to listen for 
them; a competent, deferential chauffeur 
was before her. 

“Miss Talant, for Mrs. Anderson’s?” 
he asked. ‘“‘The car is over here, miss.” 

He had her cape, her little bag, her bag- 
gage checks all before she knew it and was 
ushering her round the station into a 
limousine. 

“Mrs. Anderson told me to say that she 
was very sorry not to meet you, miss; but 
there was a dinner party.” 

He did not say where and Genevieve did 
not ask. In that car, gilt fitted, lighted, 
flowers in its vase, cushions that cunningly 
supported the knees, the elbows, the back 
in just the right spots, it mattered very 
little to Genevieve whether Mabel met her 
or not. She leaned back and closed her 
eyes as the car eased out through the light 
station traffic and gathered speed as they 
passed through the town. 

The road was marvelous. The great 
lights thrown ahead showed it. white and 
smooth before them, and big trees arched 
over it. All the sweet smells of the dewy, 
leafy roadside came to Genevieve, and a 
bank of honeysuckle reminded her involun- 
tarily of Durbin. They seemed to be going 
inland again, away from the sea. 

For some twenty minutes they drove 
thus, and then wheeled in deftly through 
high gates of wrought iron hung between 
massive stone pillars, with a little lodge of 
stone at one side. More trees, and open 
spaces of lawn and garden, and at last the 
house looming huge and dark. 

The chauffeur opened the door of the car 
and went with her up the steps and into the 
wide hall. There was no one in sight, but 
after a moment an elderly stout man in 
dinner clothes appeared from a door at the 
side. 

“This is Mabel’s cousin, I am sure,’’, he 
said, holding out a welcoming hand. ‘I’m 
George Anderson, and very happy to see 
you. Sorry I couldn’t go to meet you, but 
I had a long-distance call just when [ ought 
to have been starting. Mabel had a dinner 
and bridge on. She'll be late, for she’s with 
a bunch of fiends. Are you very tired? Do 
you want to go to bed at once?” 

As he spoke he rang a bell, and another 
man, far more elegant, entered the hall. 
It was the butler. 
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“Have one of the maids take Miss Talant 
to her room and make her very comforta- 
ble, Pearse,” said Mr. Anderson. “She'll 
want a bite to eat, of course. Now will you 
have a tray upstairs, or do you fee! like 
coming down and talking for a while to a 
dull old chap?” 

“T’ll come down,” said Genevieve, “un- 
less you are busy with something.” 

George Anderson gave a hoarse chuckle. 

“Busy playing solitaire. Go along up 
and take your hat off. I'll order you some 
supper down here.” 

Genevieve decided that she liked George 
Anderson. She followed Pearse upstairs 
and was delivered over to a maid of severe 
impersonal efficiency, whose attentions were 
almost embarrassing. The room into which 
she was taken was larger than the largest 
best parlor in Durbin, beautifully done in 
old French walnut, with hangings and bed 
covers of Toile de Jouy. Beyond was a 
bathroom of pale green marble and silver, 
with monogrammed towels and bath sheets, 
and a plate-glass shower inclosure. Gene- 
vieve gave up her baggage keys and at 
once hastened to wash her face and hands 
and smooth her hair. The maid brushed 
her—it was all Genevieve would let her do. 
She was glad to escape downstairs from the 
girl’s sharp eyes and insistent service. 

“She'll die when she sees the darns in 
my stockings,’ thought Genevieve humor- 

ously as she hurried down the wide-curving 
ales stairs. 

George Anderson was waiting for her. 

“T had ’em put it in the breakfast room; 
the dining room’s such a gloomy barn. 
Never did like this Italian junk Mabel’s got 
in there. My theory is that the Italians got 
their vendetta habit after sitting on their 
native chairs and eating off their refectory 
tables. Don’t blame ’em.” 

He chuckled again as they passed through 
the dining room, which might have come 
direct from a doge’s palace. 

The breakfast room was the last word in 
smart sophisticated yellow lacquer, with 
flowers, ferns and fountain to create the il- 
lusion of rusticity. Long French windows 
opened on the garden so that the room 
seemed part of out-of-doors. Genevieve 
looked about her with delight that was un- 
feigned. The princess was at home, and 
Pearse, coming in with a supper of ex- 
quisite deliciousness, might have been the 
chamberlain of her court, with such supreme 
dignity did he serve her. 

“Gimme some o’ that fish mousse, 
Pearse,’”’ commanded George. ‘It looks 
rather tasty.” 

Pearse laid another plate with a proud 
gesture that lent grace even to the “gimme.” 

“Have a good trip?" asked George. 
“Rotten travelin’ in weather like this.” 

“I didn’t mind it. And I mind it less 
now that I’m here.”” Genevieve smiled at 
him. ‘This is a gorgeous house.” 

“Too big—costs too much to run. 
Mabel’s deviled to death with the servants. 
My father built it in the old days when 
servants were servants and not a lot of 
autocrats. We live here all the year now; 
keep a little apartment at a hotel in town 
and go in twice or three times a week for 
the opera or the theater.” 

Genevieve was tasting the mousse with 
rapture. Mrs. Davis was a good cook, but 
in her flossiest moments she had never 
dared to try anything like this. At mention 
of the opera, however, Genevieve forgot the 
mousse. ‘‘Oh, do you go to the opera every 
week?”’ she cried longingly. 

“Not if I can help it—puts my feet to 
sleep, specially the Gez>man stuff. Makes 
me numb from the knees down. And all the 
singers, except one or two, are such Per- 
cherons. Best thing about the opera is that 
you do hear all the scandal. Everybody 
that comes into the box has something to 
tell about somebody else, and before they’re 
fairly out of earshot, in pops their last vic- 
tim with a racy bit on them.” 

George chuckled his wheezy chuckle 
twice at the thought. 

Somewhat dashed by George’s musical 
tastes, Genevieve resumed her supper. 
After the mousse came a salad, and then a 
bit of molded cream with little cakes com- 
pounded by genius. George had some of 
these, too, eating with an emphasis that was 
just a trifle too pronounced. Perhaps he 
felt Genevieve’s unspoken comment, for he 
explained: 

“I do enjoy my food. Eating’s my fa- 
vorite indoor sport; about the only one left 
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to me, by gad. Well, now I dare say you'd 
like to go to bed. Mabel won't be back till 
two or three probably.” 

The efficient maid was waiting for Gen- 


evieve in the upper hall, apparently ex- | 
pecting to put her to bed. As Genevieve | 


declined this attention and dismissed her, 


she asked, “‘What time will you have your | 


tray, miss?” 

In Durbin, Genevieve rose at seven 
promptly, sometimes earlier. But now 
she reverted joyfully to the old lazy Con- 
tinental days. 

“Half past nine,” 
thrill. 

Breakfast in bed, at half past nine! Oh, 
bliss! 

Alone in her room, she examined its ap- 
pointments one by one. They were, she 
decided, perfect. 
clock with a muffled strike, a desk with 
crested paper in a tooled-leather case, and 
a little card that told when the mails went 
out and arrived, and actually there were 


she ordered with a 


There was a noiseless | 


pens that would write and a filled inkwell! | 
Also pencils and memo pads and postage | 


stamps! 


An old French box on the dresser held | 


every possible sort of pins at one end, pow- 
der and rouge in the middle, and a complete 
sewing kit at the other end. Genevieve 
noted with pleasure that her own brushes 
and shoehorn and such like articles did not 
shame the room. They were relics from the 


old “— tortoise shell monogrammed in | 


gold. The maid, who had laid them out in 
order, couldn't sniff at those, even if she did 
sniff at Genevieve’s Durbin clothes, which 
were all unpacked and neatly put away. 
The bed had been opened, nightgown and 
negligee placed across the foot of it, and 
slippers at the side. 

On the bedside table were reading lamp, 
cigarettes, matches, water bottle and glass, 
and two or three books. The bed had three 
pillows, one soft, one hard, and one little 
tuck-away, all of finest lace-edged mono- 
grammed linen. The linen sheets were 
monogrammed, and so were the feather- 
light rosy blankets. Genevieve looked at 
all these things with doting pleasure, This— 
this was something like! And when she 
went into the bathroom to gloat over its 
charms, she observed crystal bottles of 
vinaigre de toilette and perfumed bath tab- 
lets as well as such practical details as 
tooth paste, soap, cold cream and bath 
powder, all ready to her hand. Mabel 
might be a bridge fiend, but she certainly 
knew how things should be done. 

Genevieve sank to sleep and dreamed of 
sailing in a golden boat over a sea of attar 
of roses. She enjoyed it very much, except 


that she had a vague feeling that she had | 


promised Kim to take him along, and that 
he was standing on shore looking after her 
reproachfully. But she didn’t bother to sail 
back, even so. It was a splendid dream— 
except for that vague memory of Kim—and 
when she woke, rested and refreshed, and 
gazed sleepily at the rosy light drifting in 
through the taffeta undercurtains, she 
could have laughed aloud for sheer irre- 
sponsible pleasure. 

Again the maid appeared, to open the cur- 
tains, run her bath and scent it with ver- 
vain. It seemed that she had been assigned 
by Mabel to personal service on the guest. 
And then came the breakfast tray. Gen- 
evieve recalled hearing one of her mother’s 
friends say that a breakfast tray in a great 
house was the supreme test of its manage- 
ment. 


In that case Mabel’s worth as a house- | 


hold executive was proved. Amusingly, the 
china, the decoration of the tray, repeated 
the flower in the paneled walls. The cloth 
and napkin were convent work. The hot 
dishes were hot—even the toast! The 
fruit was iced. Each tiny detail had been 
remembered, and, final touch, there was an 
airy spray of ruffled rosy sweet peas in a 
crystal thread of a vase. 

Presently came again the ubiquitous 
maid—by this time Genevieve had discov- 
ered that her name was Emma. Emma 
brought all Genevieve’s pressable clothes 
neatly pressed, all her shoes cleaned and 
polished within an inch of their lives. And 
she desired to help Genevieve dress for the 
morning—and should she do her hair? 

There was something about Emma's 
appraising eyes that irked Genevieve a 
trifle. It was rather like being a goldfish to 
have this cool starched creature looking in 

(Continued on Page 105) 
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(Continued from Page 103) 
at her every five minutes. But she re- 
minded herself that it was luxury. 

“T’ll always do my hair and dress my- 
self,’’ she told Emma amiably. “Just keep 
my things in order for me; that will be all 
I'll require.” 

Emma was disappointed but acquiescent. 
There was no camaraderie about Emma. 
Genevieve could not picture herself calling 
down the backstairs gayly to Emma, as she 
did to Mrs. Davis’ hired girl, to find out 
what time it was and how soon breakfast 
would be ready. No, Emma was a trained 
servant, and as such had had all expectation 
of finding her employers human beings 
trained out of her. But before leaving she 
imparted the fact that Mrs. Anderson would 
be down at half past eleven and would meet 
Miss Talant on the terrace. 

Sauntering down, therefore, a few min- 
utes before eleven, Genevieve found time 
to look about her. The house was admirably 
spaced. There was the vaulted hall of the 
night before, and she now saw that it held 
treasures of English oak, enlivened by great 
bowls and jars of fresh flowers. The dining 
room was not so austere, but quite as im- 
pressive, seen by daylight. There was a 
library, with books to its very top, and a 
wide airy living room, casement windows, 
open to the garden, admirably done in 
Georgian furniture, chintz, family portraits 
and the usual range of bibelots in bronzes 
enamel, pottery, ivory, crystal, lacquer. 

Genevieve walked about, purring. This 
was the way to live! Nothin stodgy, 
nothing dull, nothing unbeautiful. In the 
mirrors she saw her own slim self, and her 
slip frock of white crépe—it was her best in 
Durbin—fitted admirably into the picture. 
Ah, she was where she belonged at last! 
Ease and lovely things to delight the mind 
and educate the soul! Her long thirst for 
them was slaked, she felt a spirit released. 

A sustained murmuring voice, betoken- 
ing a telephone conversation somewhere 
near, recalled Mabel to her mind. She 
wandered down the hall and out on the 
terrace, the famous Anderson terrace photo- 
graphed by every country-home magazine 
camera in the world. Mabel was there, 
and, as Genevieve had surmised, telephon- 
ing. She nodded and went on: 

“If you give him milk, Florrie, he’ll get 
worms. Police-dog puppies simply mustn't 
have milk. Of course, they lick up castor oil 
adorably and seem to like it, but it’s trouble- 
some, Just the puppy biscuit and cereal 
and well-cooked vegetables. Heavens, no 
meat! I don’t care what your man says.” 

Genevieve perched herself on cushioned 
wicker and enjoyed the view. Low hills, 
blue-green, misted, gently rounding, 
stretched away before her, and beyond 
them she felt, though she could not see, the 
ocean. But Mabel was putting down the 
phone. She advanced and kissed Genevieve 
warmly. 

“I’m so giad to see you, dear. Did you 
have a hard trip? And did Emma take 
proper care of you?”’ She did not wait for 
an answer, but went on, a frown coming on 
her massaged brow: ‘I’m so furious with 
George this morning. It wasn’t your fault; 
of course you didn’t know; but George had 
Pearse wait on you last night, and he was 
raving. It’s the second man’s duty, extra 
meals like that, and Pearse stipulated that 
when I engaged him. George knew it per- 
fectly, and yet he let me in for ail this 
trouble. I don’t know if Pearse will stay or 
not, and he’s so good. My dear, he makes 
sauterne cup in a way no butler I’ve ever 
had. Ever so many people will snap him 
up, and he knows it. I’ve had to go on my 
knees to him.” 

This explained Pearse’s-martyred look 
last night! And his superb restrained dig- 
nity! Genevieve grinned to herself as she 
recalled it. 

“The first thing,’’ said Mabel, babbling 
on, “‘is to order you something to wear. 
We'll get at that immediately. I’m having 
a dinner for you tonight. No use in wasting 
a minute. Besides, Andy Barton might go 
off to Europe; he was talking about it. 
This morning we’ll go over to the club for 
tennis, and we'll pick George up—he’s 
golfing there—for lunch, and I'll just tele- 
phone te a woman I know in town about 
your clothes, a \ shopper, and I must say one 
more word to Pearse. I’ve given the day’s 
orders. Won’t you run out and see my 
garden, dear, while I’m busy? I’ve had 
ever so many prizes at the flower show.” 

Obediently Genevieve went. She felt a 
trifle out of breath, as if she had been run- 
ning hard to keep up with Mabel. The 
garden soothed and cheered her. It had 
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been laid out by a master hand. Vistas of 
sward, glim of silver fountains, three 
stone steps down to a round lilied pool half 
shadowed, half in sunshine, roses climbing 
over high walls, ordered borders of deli- 
cately harmonized flowers, a little winding, 
singing stream, clever accents of dark ever- 
greens—it made a paradise. Four silent 
overalled slaves were laboring there. There 
was no doubt that this magic béauty was 
achieved by wholly material means. Gene- 
vieve spoke to the head gardener, a dour 
Scot with a grievance. 

“Aye, it’s bonny,” he said in response to 
her compliments. “It should be. Six men 
I have to keep it going, and I should have 
eight, what with fe cutting garden below, 
and the vegetables.”” He sighed. ‘I’ve 
tell’t the madam and I’ve tell’t Mr. Ander- 
son they canna expect me to compete with 
the big estates; but they winna listen, and 
if there’s no blue ribbons at the flower show, 
vera black they look at me, though they 
don’t know if it’s for tulips or larkspurs. 

Genevieve wandered back to the house, 
slightly dashed. The modus «operandi of 
beauty spoiled it. The bed of roses wasn’t 
a bed of roses, but a highly trained com- 
petitive object, a sort of flower race horse, 

Mabel was just ready and a haughty 
Pearse announced the car. Once on its 
artful cushions, Genevieve gave herself up 
to more listening. 

“IT think it’s all right with Pearse,’’ Ma- 
bei confided. “I hope so. If you knew 
what I endure from servants, my dear, 
you'd wonder that my hair isn’t white. We 
have to have twenty, inside, not counting 
the gardener’s men and the three chauffeurs 
and the garage man. George leaves them 
all to me to manage, which is most unfair. 
They’re always complaining, exacting and 
getting offended with one another. Pearse 
and the cook, fortunately, are friends. You 
know, if your cook and butler can’t get 
along, you simply have to let one or the 
other of them go!”’ She jumped to another 
topic. ‘I’ve sent Emma up to town with 
one of your frocks and orders to get you 
what you need. Ready-made models are 
so good you won't have to order things 
especially.” 

“Mabel, it’s awfully sweet of you, but I 
don’t like to accept it. I’ve some money, 

ou know; I’m not a pauper. I’ve saved a 
ittle out of my salary and there’s still a 
hundred or so left from father.” 

Mabel dismissed her with a little gleam 
of affection that Genevieve had not sus- 
pected. 

“My dear child,” she said, “I’ve no chil- 
dren of my own, and for this visit I want 
yen to be exactly like my own daughter. 

here’ 8 no giving or accepting between us. 
You're not to think of the clothes again, 
except to wear and enjoy them. I rebuke 
myself a thousand times that I ever ape 
go off into that wretched little town and do 
that wretched work; but somehow life flies 
by me, and I forget things, and things get 
crowded cut. I hadn’t seen you since you 
were a very little child, you know, and you 
weren't at all clear to me, so when your let- 
ter came and I was off in Alaska, I-—well, I 
just let one more thing slip by. But I’ve 
always had it in mind to hunt you up, 
and so—you see. Now, don’t deny me this 
pleasure. I want you to dress and dance 
and have a lovely time, and marry Andy 
Barton, and live happy ever after.” 

Something fine and precious flickered 
across her worn, hard face, and she patted 
Genevieve’s hand. 

“You know,” she went on, “‘you’re well 
worth it. How you managed such a com- 
plexion and such a figure  erubbing away in 
that terrible little hole 

“It isn’t a terrible little hole, really,” 
said Genevieve, “though it must have 
seemed so to you. And, Mabel dear, I 
thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
and I won’t be proud and sensitive about 
the clothes, and I'll try to do everything 
you expect of me. And I can’t tell you how 
I feel about it. If you’ll just imagine your- 
self in my place, why, you’ll know.” 

So the drive ended on a note of sentiment, 
and they entered the country club very 
companionably. It transpired that Mabel 
was having a tennis lesson from the profes- 
sional; there was something the matter 
with her net play that she wished corrected. 
Would Genevieve play? She’d see if she 
couldn’t get her into a mixed doubles. 
Genevieve was doubtful of the quality of 
her tennis in this highly technical atmos- 
phere, so she elected to wait in the shade, 
where she could see the courts. 

Mabel sat her down with an alluring little 
blue-eyed creature named Mrs. Ollivant. 
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Genevieve grasped that she was the 
daughter-in-law of the Cyrus Ollivant, Sr., 
who had given the gallery of Italian primi- 
tives to the Metropolitan, and she turned 
to her eagerly. Now she would learn some- 
thing about that Fra Angelico first-hand! 

But young Mrs. Ollivant had nothing to 
say about Fra Angelico. 

“He gave them away because he was so 
sick of paying insurance on them,” she said, 
and went on to tell of the thing that was 
making her life a burden at the moment. ‘‘I 
simply cannot get cigarettes with tips that 
match my lipstick,” she grumbled prettily. 
“They're either too cerise or too purple or 
off the tone some way.” She drew out a 
ease of black enamel and displayed the 
offending articles. ‘‘ Look, isn’t that fright- 
ful?”’ She held one of the carmine tips near 
her lips and demanded Genevieve’s sym- 
pathy. 

Other women and a few men drifted up 
and were introduced. The conversation 
ranged on golf, tennis, riding, dogs, and 
among the mothers of the party, girls’ and 
boys’ schools. There was a spirited discus- 
sion as to whether the assistant master of 
the local hunt was or was not a gentleman, 
and what should be done aun ties 

Genevieve had time to look at them all 
critically. The women were massaged and 
manicured and made up with an art that 
was really an art. They were dressed with 
a delusive simplicity. Th 
sunburned, thoug 


observer was struck with one thing. 

‘How restless they all are!” she thought. 
“They don’t seem exactly unhappy; but 
they’re not satisfied. They all want some- 
thing they haven't got.” 

After forty minutes or so Mabel came 





e men were mostly | 
n with a tendency to | 
paunchiness among the older ones. But the | 


back, and the group began drifting away. | 


Genevieve had an odd sense of their un- 


reality; she had made no mental contact 


with any one of them, They were just pol- 


ished and pretty talking automata, their | 
thoughts running in the same groove, their | 


range of interests and their ideas the same. 
“See you at the beach this afternoon,” 
was the good-by word of each. 
George appeared for luncheon, with a 
stray man, a gaunt and gray Mr. Haines, 


who had been with him at golf all morning. | 


They ate delicious food on a breeze-swept 
high veranda that overlooked the links. 
Mabel, like many of the other women at 


the tables round about, had nothing but 


orange juice, dry toast, spinach. 
“You'll be doing it, too, in a few years,” 
she warned Genevieve. “‘ Hips are the bane 


of every woman's life; hips and that awful | 


thickening of the diaphragm that stamps 
you middle-aged just as much as the lump 
at the back of your neck,”’ 

George and Mr. Haines talked of the 
morning’s game, played it over stroke by 
stroke, until Genevieve wondered at their 
memories. Mabel marshaled them away 
from the table promptly. 


“Will you telephone for one of the other | 


cars, George,”’ she asked, “or shall I drop 
you at home? We're going to Parhampton 
to Susie Jessup’s fair. I promised her I'd 
go. And we'll be at the beach for tea.” 
George declined to be hurried over his 
after-luncheon cigar and said he would tele- 
phone for another car. Whereupon Mabel, 
icking up young Mrs. Ollivant and a Mrs. 
soon started on the twenty-five miles 
for the fair. 
The three women—Genevieve again was 


a mere listener—complained bitterly of | 


Susie Jessup’s selfishness in making them 
come to her fair. 

“*We miss all bridge this afternoon,” said 
Mabel. ‘We'll be back just in time for a 
dip, and then rush hone for dinner.” 

“I wouldn’t go,” said Mrs. Temple, “but 


she won’t do a thing for 2 own pet char- | 


ity unless I go to her fair. 


offered to send | 


her a check, but she wants the crowd, so | 


that the press pre. will get good 
pictures and al 
mob there was. Susie’s clever. 

“Well, I’m not going to buy anything,” 
declared Mrs. Ollivant. “I’m a pauper. 
I’m not going to spend a cent. I'm so hor- 
ribly in debt now I daren’t be anything but 
pleasant to my husband. Can you im- 
agine!’’ 

The others laughed. ‘‘You’re always in 
debt, Evelyn—you're always stony. But 
you don’t stop spending.” 

“Of course not. I daren’t. I have to 
keep on, specially at Fo shops where I owe 
the most. If I didn’ t they’d all be down on 
me in a moment.” 

The talk turned to matters of dress and 
then to flesh reducing. It seemed that if 


the papers will say what a | 
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you could only stand on your head you’d 
never be fat, And there was a woman, oh, 
such a wonderful creature, who had a new 
system of massage, absolutely new. Fright- 
fully expensive, of course, but effective. 
Mrs, Ollivant and Mabel carefully wrote 
down the name and aditress of this paragon. 

It oceurred to Genevieve as they arrived 
at the fair that for three women of wealth 
and opportunity they were enormously 
eoneerned with trivialities. But she put 
the thought away from her. ‘The fair was 
imminent, with baliyheos, hot dogs, hurdy- 
gurdies, toy balloons, peanut roasters and 
insistent saleewomen, It was—Genevieve 
could not help seeing--very much like the 
street carnivals of Durbin. 

Cameramen snapped at the four as they 
got out of the car, and Mrs. Olllivant posed 
separately, showing her pretty teeth in a 
charming smile. Then they plunged into 
the mélange and made a quick, and so far as 
Mabel and Mrs: Temple were concerned, a 
costly tour. 

In the ear again, Mabel looked ruefully 
into her purse. 

“At least I've done my duty,” she said. 
“ But I've not a penny left, actually.” 

“What's Mrs. Jessup’s fair for?’’ asked 
Genevieve, roused to curiosity concerning 
the object of so much stressfui effort, so 
much expense, 

“I'mreally not sure,” said Mabel vaguely. 
“Do you know, Evelyn?” 

Mrs, Ollivant thought it was for a home 
for babies somewhere, and Mrs. Temple 
was equally certain that it was for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. “ Anyway 
it's something very good or Susie wouldn't 
take it up, She's very practical, Susie, and 
she knows that the appeal must be sound 
or she could never make a go of it.”’ 

To whieh philosophy Genevieve could 
say nothing. It seemed final. 

in due course they wrrived at the Beach 
Club, rushed to their bathhouses and got 
into bathing suits, The scene was charm- 
ing. The little creseent of golden sand was 
backed by the low-spreading, gray-shingled 
clubhouse, The verandes and the terraces 
and the beach itself all held many tea tables 
and gay beach umbrellas to shade them. 
Women and men—womer mostly—in 
sporta clothes and in bathing suits, lounged 
here, and the surf pounded an obbligato for 
their chatter, 

“We'll have our dip and then tea,’ 
Mabel. “And there’s Andy Barton out on 
the float. How lucky!" 

They swam out, and for the first time 
since her arrivai Genevieve felt perfectly 
happy. The cold salt water was a powerful 
cordial, and she reached the float glowing, 
intensely alive, ready to laugh with pleas- 
ure, © more propitious moment could 
have been found for meeting Andrew Bar- 
ton; and he, after appraising her figure and 
her legs, was pleased to be ever so little 
impressed, Genevieve saw a youngish man 
with a slightly undershot jaw, hair thinned 
over a high forehead and the coldest gray 
eves in the world. But Genevieve’s rosy 
piquancy warmed those eyes a trifle. 

“Don't rush off,”’ he begged. “ Why the 
hurry?” 

“T can’t waste time talking when I can 
swim. I've lived inland for five years,” 
said Genevieve, and dived in again. 

She swam on out toward the farther float, 
but did not land on it, just turned on her 
back and floated, with ker hands under her 
neck, staring up at the cloudless sky, pale 
under the rigors of the late afternoon sun. 
This was bliss! Memories of days at San 
Sebastian before the King of Spain made 
it the fashion, of excursions to the Lido and 
the blue Vesuvian bay crowded in on her, 
half sweet, half sad. When Mabel waved 
to her to come out for tea she was sorry to 


said 


£0. 

Andrew Barton was on the sand by the 
tea table, and by the quirk of Mabel’s 
mouth Genevieve knew she was pleased. 
But there was not time to talk. bi hur- 

y 


ried through their tea, dressed hastily and 
sought the motor. It was late. Even so, 
Andrew Barton waa at the door to help 
them into their car. 

**Z'll see you at dinner this evening,” he 
suid to Genevieve. Then to Mabel, plain- 
tively, “ You're going to let me sit by Miss 
Talant. Don’t shove me off among the 
dowagers as you usually do.” 

“Aha!” said Mabei as they drove away, 
alone this time, Mrs, Temple and Mrs, 
Oilivant having been met by their own cars, 
“That was very well done, Genevieve— 
that not stopping to talk to him on the 
float. He hasn't had anything like that 
said to him for years, He wants to marry, 
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to have a son to inherit the estate, but girls 
have run after him until he’s gun-shy. He 
has so much money that it’s almost vul- 

r—and it’s not new money. His grand- 
ather made it, and then his father, and 
Andy himself’s an awfully good business 
man.” ; 

“What does he do?” asked Genevieve. 

She had not enjoyed the way he had 
looked her over. It gave her a strange un- 
dressed sensation. 

“Nothing but look after the estate, in- 
vestments and all that. Don’t be too stand- 
offish with him, but just enough. And 
now”’—she became preoccupied—‘“ you 
don’t mind, do you, if I run through my 
mail and make memos of things to be 
done?”’ 

She dragged out a parcel of letters and 
papers and went feverishly to work as the 
motor flew along, scribbling notes on the 
margins and in a tiny book. Genevieve 
leaned back and forgot her in the delicious 
languor that comes after a sea bath. Pres- 
ently she opened her eyes and became 
aware of the exceeding beauty of the coun- 
try they were going through. Green hills 
woe the eyes, the road curved round 
about engagingly under trees or along 
splendid country-house properties. 

“It’s ell so lovely, how can you miss it?” 
she said to Mabel, and then—“what are 
you doing anyway?” 

Mabel did not look up. 

“Every moment counts, you know, my 
dear. There’s such endless detail in run- 
ning a big place. I had to give up my ken- 
nels; they were really too much. Of course 
I have a secretary—you haven’t met her 
yet— but even so, I have to keep my eye on 
my engagement book and plan everything, 
and I’m old-fashioned enough to want to 
read my own letters. I even write some of 
them. But it all takes time, and I do most 
of that sort of thing when I’m in the car.” 

George was waiting for them when they 
arrived; George and a quiet, middle-aged 
woman, who was Miss Sawyer, the secre- 
tary. Mabel turned over to her the mass of 
correspondence and disappeared to the 
telephone. George looked after them a 
little wistfully. 

“Come walk in the garden for a while,” 
he said. ‘“ Mabel will Fe on the phone till 
it’s time to dress for dinner, Had a good 
time today?” 

“The swimming was wonderful.” 

“Ha—something else wasn’t so good! 
What was the matter?” 

She evaded him. 

“Nothing, of course, It’s all strange to 
me yet, and I’m trying to learn every- 
one’s name so I won't make stupid mis- 
takes.” 

“It doesn’t matter if you know their 
names or not. Just say Mrs. Blah-blah 
she'll be too intent on something else to 
hear you,” 

“What have you been doing since lunch?” 
asked Genevieve. “Why didn’t you come 
to the beach?” 

“Sort of fed up with the beach. I've 
been looking over some horses a fella’s 
brought on from the West, and then I 
watched polo practice a while.” 

He drooled on amiably about the polo 
players and their mounts, mentioned with 
anger the assistant master of the hunt- 
who was no gentleman—and Genevieve 
walked beside him in the garden twilight, 
not hearing a word. Somehow she was 
thinking of Kimberley West—he would 
adore this garden. Every bit of his spare 
time he devoted to his sister’s garden, and 
it was a marvel, for Durbin, but it would 
be nothing at all here. Perhaps it was 
better Kim shouldn’t see this. 

The placated Pearse summoned them 
within. 

“Mrs. Anderson wishes to say that it is 
time to dress for dinner, and she is in Miss 
Talant’s room and desires to see her.” 

“Our master’s voice,”’ said George with 
a grimace, as they hurried in obediently. 

abel was indeed in Genevieve’s room. 
So were some twenty boxes and a wild litter 
of hats and gowns and shoes and lingerie of 
all varieties and colors. Emma had again 
proved title to herefficiency. Like Britannia 
ruling the waves, she now stood in the 
midst of this froth and unerringly selected 
such things as Mabel called for. 

“Let me see the dinner dresses,”’ was the 
last command. 

Emma brought out three and Mabel 
stabbed them with her criticism. 

“The red one’s too garish. The lace on 
the white one is poor. The peach chiffon 
will do. Miss Talant will wear that to- 
night. Take the two others back tomorrow 


‘that she might never direct the 
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and bring two more—no, three more. Soft 
colors, better lace, and very, very young.” 

Emma whisked away the débris and 
helped Genevieve with the peach chiffon. 
It was young enough, a wisp of softest 
color, a blue-and-silver flower on the shoul- 
der. There were peach silk stockings and 
blue-and-silver slippers. A little coquettish 
band of silver tissue for the hair, diamente. 
Genevieve looked sixteen and felt able to 
deal with a thousand Andy Bartons. 

“Norouge,”’ said Mabel. ‘ Think of being 
able to do without it! And no color on the 
lips. Powder your nose, that’s all, and no 
more than will take off the shine. Now I 
must go and get into my own frock.” 

The dinner, for sixteen, became a kaleido- 
scope of color and sound to Genevieve’s 
unaccustomed eyes and ears. The only 
fixed points were the two cold grdy eyes of 
Andrew Barton, which remained near to 
Genevieve, regarding her intently. For the 
rest, the women, greatly eneiethed, deter- 
minedly animated; the men circulatin 
thirstily about the cocktail tray, all seem 
to her as unreal as figures in a tapestry. 
She listened avidly to their talk, and found 
that again it was of horses and riding, of 
golf, of tennis, of dogs. The assistant 
master of the hunt was up again, and the 
great scheme of extending the local bridle 
yath. The question of reliable ong 
eld the entire table for some time. Also 
the price of Scotch and Bacardi. 

Then she found that Andrew Barton was 
telling her a story. It was all about his own 
eee y golf. In former years, it seemed, 

e had been very good, shooting as low as 
seventy-three, runner-up in various tourna- 
ments, and the like. But now, through 
some unforeseen disaster, his golf had lapsed. 
He had gone down to one hundred and 
worse! He had gone to Walter Hagen and 
he had said, ‘‘ Walter, don’t tell me how to 
play golf; I know how to do that, but tell 
me what is the matter with my game.” 
And Walter Hagen had said that it was his 
right shoulder—that he was letting his 
right shoulder drop forward, ever so fittle, 
mind you, but just enough to spoil his 
swing. And now, by the most patient and 
wearisome practice, he was shooting about 
ninety, but it was doubtful if he would ever 
get down to his former seventy-three. All 
this with many ramifications and reports of 
what his friends had said, and what he had 
said to them, and about another fellow he 
knew who had exactly the same experience, 
and what the club pro had said, and so on 
and so forth. It seemed to be a great 
tragedy, and Genevieve listened to it as 
sympathetically as she could, and made the 
answers and exclamations that she judged 
he would find agreeable. And his cold gray 
eyes softened more and more as she did : 80. 
Mabel, looking at them from her end of the 
table, smiled with satisfaction. 

After dinner there was a little interval of 
coffee and cognac before bridge, and Gene- 
vieve sat among the women in the drawing- 
room and absorbed wisdom. She learned 
that the ugliest place on a woman’s body is 
where the underarm joins the shoulder in 
the back, and wondered why it should be 
displayed with such excessive frankness. 
She learned that cigarette holders had 
utterly gone out and were used only by 
amateur smokers, and that all womankind 
is divided into those who carry matches 
and those who don’t. She learned that 
everyone present was working, and work- 
ing hard, usually with a teacher, to perfect 
herself at some form of sports, even as 
Mabel at tennis. She learned that a cook 
ae a hundred and fifty a month and a 

utler as much or more, and that the serv- 
ants’ hall requires five meals a day. And 
finally, as the men appeared and the tables 
were set out, she learned the face of the 
typical bridge fiend. 

Even in Durbin they played bridge; but 
as Genevieve saw the way in which the 
guests closed down on the tables and the 
professional way they went at it, she prayed 
to the god of luck that her own skill at cards 
might suffice. She was frightened. This 
was not amusement; it was gambling, and 

ambling with a keen, relentless set of gam- 

lers. She concentrated on the game and 
the god of luck proved kind. She held good 
cards and when the scores were counted she 
had won sixty dollars. The money stung 
her fingers, but she realized that she couldn’t 
hand it back. 

“Tl ed it to charity,” she thought. 
“No, I'll put it in the yawning treasury of 
the Town Players.” 

And then she realized with a queer pang 
own 
Players again. 
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She was so tired that she fairly reeled up 
to bed. What a day! Andrew Barton, 
telling her that she was a good little bridger, 
and was she coming to the beach tomor- 
row?—that was her last waking recollection. 
She was asleep before Emma had got the 
peach dress hung up and the curtains 
drawn. 

The morning brought her an odd sense of 
strain, almost of fatigue. Even the perfect 
breakfast tray failed to banish it, and on the 
tray was a letter from Kim; only a short 
letter, with clippings from the local column 
telling the Durbin news. But one sentence 
in the letter caused Genevieve to smile and 
to brighten. It was: 

“Miss De Lancey may be a very fine 
woman, but she’s not so easy to look at or so 
nice as our Miss Talant, one of the high- 
school boys told me today—and having 
seen the lady, I am forced to agree.” 

“*As soon as I know what clothes you re- 
quire for the day, miss,”’ said Emma, “‘1’!] 
lay them out and then go into town to 
oan the dresses Mrs. Anderson didn’t 
ike.” 

It brought her back to the present, 
Emma’s reminder. 

“But I don’t know what I'll require to- 
day, Emma,” objected Genevieve. 

“No, miss. Then I’ll just ask Mrs. Ander- 
son’s maid, if you'll excuse me.” 

She came back in a few minutes. 

“Cotton morning dress; crépe de chine 
for luncheon and bridge; sports dress for 
afternoon—I think you’re going to the 
tennis tournament, miss—and dinner dress. 
But I’ll be back by then.” 

More bridge! Genevieve thought of that 
sixty dollars and sighed. Playing cards for 
money when you can’t afford to lose and 
don’t want to win is a ghastly business. 
She came downstairs slowly. As on the day 
before, she found Mabel at the terrace tele- 
phone, Miss Sawyer beside her. 

“T’m late this morning,” said Mabel 
apologetically. ‘I haven't given the house 
orders yet. We've a lovely day before us, 
dear; you'll enjoy it. Rita Willard has a 
big luncheon and bridge, and then we'll 
take a look at the tennis tournament before 
we go to the beach, and Claire Temple is 
making up a party—not a big one, just 
twelve—for the dinner dance at the coun- 
try club, and she wants you. It’s for the 
younger set, so George and I are out of it, 
very fortunately, as we had a dinner on 
with the Bradys. Claire is having Andrew 
Barton for you—he actually asked to come! 
You know, I’m clairvoyant about some 
things, and I knew from the moment I first 
laid my eyes on you that you were the one 
girl for Andy. By the way, I’ve just been 
arranging for goif lessons for you at the 
Field Club. You’re to go on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, at eleven.” She 
glanced at her watch. “It’s time you 
started now, dear. Run along and I’ll have 
the car wait for you. It’ll only be an hour 
at first.” 

There seemed to be nothing to do but 
go. On the a 4 to the Field Club Gene- 
vieve decided that Mabel had chosen golf 
because Andrew Barton was such an ardent 
golfer. She sighed. She didn’t want to play 
golf. Nothing, to quote the immortal 
Bunker Bean, could have been of less con- 
sequence to Genevieve than golf. But she 
was caught up in the wheel of Mabel’s life, 
the whirling, resistless wheel that seemed 
to rush them ail, Mabel, George, their 
friends, everyone in all this set, round and 
round, restlessly and endlessly, and in the 
same groove, getting nowhere. 

When she came back from her hour’s drill 
with the relentless pro, it was time to dress 
and go to Mrs. Willard’s. The hour of 
bridge was another lesson in concentration 
and self-control, for she had a flighty part- 
ner, and if she had not held exceptionally 
good cards she would have lost heavily. As 
it was, she won alittle. Mabel filled the car 
with women who were also going on to the 
tennis tournament, and Genevieve had no 
chance to speak to her alone, either then or 
later at the beach, but on the way home 
she managed it, after they’d dropped the 
last guest. 

“Do I have to play bridge and golf, 
Mabel dear?” she asked, in a small appeal- 
ing voice. ‘“‘ Does everyone?”’ 

Mabel looked at her in amazement. 

“Everyone plays bridge, of course. If 
you didn’t you’d be asked nowhere and 
you'd have nothing todo. Why, how would 
you fill your time?” 

“But I don’t want to fill it. I want to 
loaf and enjoy this heavenly country and 
your house and look at the people.” 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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GOING BEYOND MILEAGE aRyls AND AIR-PRESSURE 


Today’s new big thought 
in tires 


Reflecting, in tires, what the foremost automobile engineers 
are accomplishing through motor designing 


Until five years ago, mileage was the only standard 
by which a tire was judged. Then, in 1919, a new 
era of thoughtfulness on the part of car owners 
toward their tire equipment began when General 
introduced the low-pressure idea with the Jumbo 
30x3% Cord, requiring only 30 pounds air pressure. 


The big mileage of the General Cord is still as 
greatly prized as ever, and users have also come 
more and more to appreciate the full meaning of 
personal comfort and car protection obtained by 
their successful use of low pressure in the General 
Cord. 


Yet this leadership in low pressure, like General’s 
outstanding record of long mileage, represents 
only a part of today’s story of tire achievement. 


There is still another advantage in the General 
Cord that fulfills the highest mission of pneumatic 
tires. For today the new, big thought in tires is 
POWER. 


Power saving means longer 
motor life—less gasoline 


The difference between running on General Cord 
equipment and upon the cords of some makes tested 
represents as great a difference in motor power as 
though the roller bearings had been taken out of the 
wheels. 


Think of what that would mean in motor power— 
roller bearing manufacturers say a difference of 





30% to 50%—yet that is no greater, in some cases, 
than the difference in rolling-resistance between 
General Cords and other makes. It runs as high 
as 30%. 


Car owners who have not had experience with 
General Cords will be doubtful that the difference 
in tires can make such a tremendous difference in 
motor power and that one tire can stand out so 
far ahead of others in this respect. Yet, in the 
General Cord this is something that you can see 
and feel. 


A greater difference than 
you ever thought possible 


The big difference in tires, their effect upon motor 
power, gasoline consumption, the very life of the 
motor and the lasting of the tires themselves is 
found on the inside of the tires. 


You cannot “look”’ inside of tires. You do not 
know what to look for. But on the following two 
pages General gives you a practical way to compare 
all tires—an ‘‘X-Ray’’ that shows up the inside 
of them and enables you for the first time to judge 
for yourself the true value in tires. 


Read on the following two pages the results of tests 
in Akron and in California, also the Government 
Bureau of Standards tests at Washington—and how 
these tests clearly demonstrate the biggest economies 
to be found in car operation as well as in the tires 
themselves. 


See the following two pages 
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Results of tire tests show 
remarkable power-saving 


October 25,1924 





hese photographs taken June 13, 1924, demon- 
strate General Cord’s amazing advantage in motor 
power. They show that the General Cord equip- 
ment on a car absorbed 18.4% less motor power 
than was absorbed by the average makes of tires 
tested. In other Akron road tests, General Cords 
showed as high as 30% less power-loss than the 
competitive tires. 


Details of Tests 


The coasting tests ‘llustrated here were made in Akron 
June 13,1924, with a Big-Sitx Studebaker equipped first 
with Genera! Cords and then with two other well- 
known makes of tires 


In each test, car started at top of hill. Distance coasted 
on level was measured from foot of hill to point where 
car came to dead stop. Note position of cars in photo- 
graphs 1, 2 and 3. 


All tires were of same size, regular 33x 5.Cords, all were 
8-ply tires and all were inflated to 40 pounds air pressure. 
Tests were made without the use of power, gears being 
in neutral and start made by simply releasing brakes. 


in test No. 2 the car stopped at a point 296% feet short 
of the mark to which it had coasted when equipped 

















with Generals. Im test No. 3 the car lacked 442 feet of 
ceasting up to the mark that was made on Generals. 


The Generai Cords outcoasted the other tires an 
average of 369% feet, or 18.4%. This indicates 18.4% 
less rolling-resistance in the General Cords. In still 


Extended Motor Life 


The above tests clearly show how a car rolls more 
freely on some tires than on others. This rolling-resistance 
in tires is due to their internal friction. It works just 
as actively against the progress of the car when 
power is being used as when coasting. In some tires it 
amounts to a tremendous drag against the power of the 
motor. 


At first thought you may consider that your car has power 
to spare. That is true when it is running on level roads. 
But when heavy road conditions call upon the motor for 
real pulling or when you are attempting to climb a difficult 
hill, when your motor must develop its power to the last 
ounce, it is then that the tires with the least rolling-resistance 
prove their value. 


It is the last straw that breaks the camel’s back and similarly 
it is the last horsepower your motor must develop under special 
conditions that puts the telling strain upon it. That is why 
the General Cord with its advantage in motor power—due to 
less relling-resistance—adds to the life of your motor and pays 
dividends in the form of fewer motor repairs and longer 
motor life. 


Still another important result is fuel saving. The 
fact that there is less rolling-resistance and less power loss 
in the General Cord means Jess gasoline. Tests made 
by large fleet operators have shown 10% and 12% gasoline 
savings. 


another test General Cords coasted 618 feet 
farther than the competitive tires which coasted 
2,060 feet, indicating 30% less rolling-resistance 
with General Cords. 


Coasted 1,575 Feet 


From a California dealer’s letter con- 
cerning tests between General and 
other tires made by one of the big 
stage operating companies: 


“$6,000 Gasoline Saving” 


“On the California Transit Company tests we also used a 
gas measure holding two quarts of gasoline. The results of 
this test were especially interesting to Mr. Travis, as 
they show where a saving of at least $6,000 a year can be 
made on gas alone by his company. 


‘On one hill, in order to maintain a speed of 25 miles per 
hour, it was necessary to shift gears when equipped with 
: . while the Generals rolled over the top at 24 miles 
per hour in high. The driver called attention to this. 


“ . .. ., of course, received word of this test and have 
used all kinds of alibis. One was that new tires were not 
used. This was quickly disposed of by showing them that 
tne tires were new and had just been received from their 
factory. Their next alibi consisted of a several-page tele- 
gram describing the tread shape and insinuating that 
Generals lacked in non-skid feature and this was the 
cause of their rolling qualities. 

‘‘We matched this by showing Travis the Bureau of Stand- 
ards tests with various treads and offered to make the tests 
on the bare carcass, also to beat them in a non-skid test.’’ 








Coasted 


The test cited above is one of many which have been made 
by some of the largest commercial users of pneumatic tires 
in the country. Wherever these tests have been made they 
have clearly demonstrated the tremendous economies the 
General Cord offers fleet operators. 
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Explaining longer tire wear 
and low-pressure advantages 


When you realize to what an extent motor power is affected 
by internal friction in some tires, and how such tires actually re- 
tard the free-roiling of the car, you get some idea of what must 
be taking place inside of the tires themselves—terrific straining 
and wrenching, cords rubbing against cords, wearing out! 


It is this inside wear that causes in tires the excessive 
internal friction that eats up motor power. 


Thus, the greater motor power, demonstrated with General 
Cord equipment in the above tests, is due to the fact that 
they have less internal friction, consequently less internal 
wear. This explains to 
“"™ users the extended mileage 
they receive. 





It also explains how the 
General Cord users have 
ae for years been able to run 
successfully with 30% to 
40% less air than the 
standard pressures for- 
merly recommended. 


It is the General Cord’s 








greater freedom from internal friction under all conditions of 
service—and the fact that this advantage is gained without 
sacrifice of any essential in proper construction—that enables 
it to stand up and deliver the big mileage. 


Without this mileage in the tire itself there would be no true 
economy in its motor power and gasoline saving advantages. 
It is the combination of all three of these outstanding 
features in General Cords, ail types and sizes, that gives you 
a practical way to judge and compare the real value in tires. 


Government Tests 


The Government Bureau of Standards at Washington has 
made exhaustive tests of tires manufactured by 35 companies. 
Their book, issued September, 1923, fully explains the variations 
in rolling-resistance demonstrated in General’s actual road tests 
of tires. Read the following extracts from their book: 


‘The outstanding feature brought out by these dyna- 

mometer tests is the wide variation in the power loss of 

different makes of tires. ..... the greater part of the 

power loss niust occur in the carcass of the tire—the Joss 

in the tread represents only a small part of the total Joss 
in the tie.’’ 








1,702" Feet 











‘‘There is no question but that the 
uniformity of cord construction..... 
in tires Eand F isa factor which makes 
them stand out far below the aver- 
age in power loss.”’ 


Any distributor of the General Cord will 
gladly show you the photographs in the 
Bureau of Standards book. He will also 
show you cut-down sections of the General 
tire, which you will readily recognize from 
the examples shown in the Bureau of 
Standards book representing the tires that 
made the best records in their test. This 
will show you just why there is less internal 
friction in the General Cord and therefore 
less rolling-resistance—more power and 
less gasoline consumption—longer wear in 
the tire itself and better ability to run with 
low pressure. Upon request an official copy 
of this book will be sent free of charge by 
The General Tire and Rubber Company. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
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to bring out the real POWER in your 
motor 

A cool motor is « poor motor; costly 
ineficient in action. You 
must get it hot quickly, bring it right 
up to 190° F., and keep it there if you 
would get the most out of your car. 
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(Continued from Page 106) 

“But you can’t do that; it’s the mark of 
the outsider. You must do as everyone 
does. Of course, if you don’t enjoy golf, 
there’s tennis. And—oh, yes, you must 
have some riding lessons. I forgot to men- 
tion that this morning.” 

“But why, Mabel, why? Why do you 
all rush around so, and work so hard, and 
make a point of going everywhere and doin 
everything? Everyone looks so worn anc 
so restless. And when you've everything 
to make life pleasant with, why toil at it 
so?” 

“It’s simply because you’re unaccus- 
tomed to it that you feel that way. We 
don’t toil at it, my dear child. But no one 
wants to be out of things, and if you begin 
to decline invitations and not go about 
why, good heavens, you might as well be 
dead!” 

It was hopeless to explain to Mabel, that 
was certain. And perhaps Mabel was right. 
Perhaps she, Genevieve, had lived in dull 
little Durbin so long that she was com- 
pletely out of touch with the way people- 
the people to whom she belonged— actually 
lived. Genevieve tried to convince herself 
of this. But these hurried, cluttered days 
that held nothing but sports and cards 
and the slightest of personal contacts 
well, they weren’t at all what she had ex- 
pected, 

There was an entirely new lot of peeple 
at dinner. Mrs. Temple had a sleek youn 
man in attendance, and the bobbed pms 
boisterous gir! in emerald green who sat one 
from Genevieve said to the man between 
them, “Well, Claire’s parading the little 
cake eater again. i’m going to step on him 
hard if he comes near me.” 

Andrew Barton sat at Genevieve’s other 
side. Their table was on the veranda with 
many others. Within were a dimly lighted 
ballroom and excellent music. Genevieve 
rushed off to dance to it after the first 
course—with Andrew, who had asked her 


| somewhat perfunctorily. 


“You're very keen on dancing, aren’t 
rou?”’ he asked as they came back to the 
jellied soup. 

“T adore it. What music! And what a 
floor! Now this—this is something like. 
Don’t you enjoy it?” 

“More with you than I have for a long 
time,” he replied. “Nice to find someone 
who’s enthusiastic about something,” he 
went on. 

“Oh, but think how enthusiastic you are 
over golf,”’ said Genevieve. 

It was an unfortunate remark. Andrew 
mistook her humor for interest. He at once 
began to detail to her the condition of his 
shoulder and how he had gone around that 
day in eighty-nine, and if it hadn’t been for 
the state of the seventh and eleventh 
greens—and so on. 

Genevieve listened, but when the man on 
the other side asked her to dance she went 
ladly. On their return he evidently circu- 
ated to the other men present that it was 
not all duty to dance with the new girl, so 
presently a man across the table asked her, 
and then another. She did not hear the end 
of Andrew’s misadventure on the eleventh 
green until dessert. All these men, she dis- 
covered, talked exactly alike, allowing for 
some slight variation in taste. It was safe 
to begin with: ‘Were you at the tennis 
yesterday?"’ If yes—very well, they were 
off. If no, she changed the line: “Were 

yu on the bridle path this morning?” 
These led naturally to other sports, to dogs, 
to horses, and almost invariably to the fact 
that the assistant master of the hunt was 
not a gentleman, 

“If I had read those veterinary books 
down in the last alcove of the Jibrary,” 
thought Genevievo wickedly, “what a 
brilliant person they would have thought 
m Nog 
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She tried one or two of them on books, on 
politics, on music, but drew a blank each 
time. These things were not, evidently, 
prominent in their world. Where they did 
offer an opinion it was curiously cut and 
dried, conservative. 

“There isn’t a man in Durbin, from the 
pane to the bootblack, who wouldn’t 

ave had something to say about politics 
that would have been more interested and 
interesting,’’ she thought with a grain of 
contempt. “Their money’s done some- 
thing queer to them, atrophied them. They 
don’t respond, their minds aren’t acquisi- 
tive, even if their hands are. Oh, heavens, 
the waste! And what they miss!” 

“T'm thinking,” said Andrew Barton in 
her ear, ‘“‘of having a dinner is | soon—if 
I can count on your comin do very 
little entertaining, but I'd like you to see 
my place.” 

“My engagements are entirely in Mabel’s 
hands,” said Genevieve, rather shortly. 
There was a cautious condescension in his 
tone that she didn’t like. He was, she ob- 
served, trying her out, looking her over, 
but doing nothing precipitate, so that a 
retreat--should he decide she wouldn’t 
do—would not be undignified or difficult. 
She had a reprehensible wish to pinch him 
on the arm and stick her tongue out at him. 

At midnight she whirled away home— 
Emma had come for her in the car—too 
tired even to be resentful of Andrew Bar- 
ton’s assurance. But in the morning she 
told Mabel of his proposed party. 

“My dear,” explained her cousin, actu- 

taking her hand off the telephone, 
“that’s the first party Andy’s given at his 
house in ages! He always uses the clubs— 
makes it more impersonal. And he said he 
wants you to see his place! Simply marvel- 
ous!” She gazed at Genevieve with real 


res 

teen vieve refrained from saying that she 
saw nothing marvelous in winning a man 
who only required a listening ear 1o be per- 
fectly happy. 

Miss Sawyer approached, engagement 
book in Gaad. 

Genevieve sighed and composed herself 
to listen. It was the former round with 
variations. Polo this afternoon, a good 
match they mustn’t miss. A riding lesson 
for Genevieve while Mabel took hers at 
tennis. A luncheon, another charity affair 
to be sandwiched in somehow—“I curse 
the day when they were invented,” said 
Mabel darkly. hey do break in so on 
— I always make my charity parties 
into bridges, and I wish everyone would do 
the same.” Tea at the beach, a dinner. 
Someone was giving a barn dance. They 
might look in on that late, depending on 
who wanted to go on from the dinner. 

“A peaceful, restful summer day,” said 
Genevieve as Mabel paused for breath. 

She was rewarded by a glance from Miss 
Sawyer that exp comprehension and 
epee, Miss Sawyer was human. 

“Emma has riding clothes for you, dear,” 
said Mabel, turning again to the telephone. 

It was exactly two weeks to a day after 
Emma got her riding clothes for her that 
Genevieve descended from the train at 
Durbin. Kimberley West met her, and 
crowding around were a self-elected recep- 
tion committee of members of the Town 
Players, the Reading Club and their various 
parents and friends. They were all enor- 
mously pleased to see her, and they confided 
that Miss De Lancey was all right, oh, and 
awfully nice, and she tried awfully hard, 
but it wasn’t at all the same! No, not at 
all! And all the feminine members of the 
party remarked on what a lovely dress and 

at and cape Miss Talant had on, but 
hadn’t she got thinner? And didn’t she 
look tired? . 

She rode to her boarding. house in Kim’s 

little snorting rattletrap. He had not said 
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much, but his eyes spoke for him. They 
were not cold eyes, but warm and incau- 
tious. They betrayed him as Andrew Bar- 
ton’s eyes never could. 

“Tt’s heaven to have you back,” he told 
her. “But I thought you were going to 
stay a month. I was afraid that you’d 
never come back at all.” 

Genevieve broke into long-pent-up speech. 

“I told Mabel that Miss Be Lancey had 
smallpox. She'll never forgive me for com- 
ing, never, and it was hideously ungrateful 
after all she’ d done for me, but I—couldn’t— 
stand —it—another—minute! Kim, they’re 
so dull! They’re hardly adult, they’re so 
preoccupied with all the things that chil- 
dren ought to care for, horses and dogs and 
- cong And they’ve loaded themselves 

own with so many things they get no real 
enjoyment from any of them. And they 
rush around like mad trying to amuse 
themselves, and they can’t because every- 
thing’s settled for them! Their money has 
settled it! They work like galley slaves to 
keep up the life their money requires of 
them. And they know what they believe, 
they know what they think, they know 
what they’re going to do, with minor varia- 
tions, for the rest of their lives! Their serv- 
ants have a better time. They are really 
servants of their servants.” 

“They don’t have to struggle,” said Kim 
understandingly, ‘‘and it’s struggle that 
makes life worthwhile.” 

“Oh, that’s it, that’s it! And their lei- 
sure is such hard labor. And they make 
such a fuss over piffling details. One woman 
told me she’d in two weeks picking out 
the slates for her terrace so that she’d get 
just the right soft tan gray. Two weeks of 
her only mortal life picking out slates to 
walk on, in this interesting, amusing vital 
world where there’s so much to see, to do, 
to feel, to know! I could have cried for 
her, she seemed to me so pitiful!” 

“What about the a asked Kim. 
“They were worryin Beas Nearly gave 
me gray hair. This fellow who gave the big 
dinner for you in the medieval palace ——” 

“Oh, him! He’s all right! He—vwell, he 
liked me, I think 2 

“T know too darned well he did!” 

“But medieval palaces aren’t in my line. 
And besides, I shall never be a golfer, and 
I cannot get all wrought up over the fact 
that a certain old man in Scotland makes 
the best golf clubs in the world, but only 
does about six a year, and if you’ve got one 
it doesn’t seem to me exactly like a Stradi- 
varius violin—no, not mel.” 

Kim laughed. 

“Did your medieval- palaceladsay that?” 

“Yes, he did.”’ 

“And what did you say?” 

“T didn’t say anything. 
did—lI laughed.” 

Kimberley West turned and looked at 
her closely 

“And + didn’t like it. “- 

“And I didn’t care.’ 

“Thank God for that. 
back, my dear, my dear. 
to let you go away again.’ 

“No,” said Genevieve. “No, youcouldn’ t 
drive me away again. J’y suis, j’y reste. I 
have discovered that I am, essentiall 
puddle duck. And happiest in my puddle.” 4: 

And that was why Mrs. Davis, joyfully 
waiting for the return of her boarder, was 
amazed to see Kimberley West lift her out 
of his rattletrap and kiss her right there, 
brazenly, on the street! 

Later in the evening he asked her one 
question: 

“‘ Are you sure you won't regret it, Gene- 
vieve? Isn’t there anything you regret?” 
She thought a moment, then laughed. 

“Yes, there is. I regret terribly that { 
didn’t meet the assistant master of the 
hunt. I beli2ve he might have been a 
kindred soul.” 


I did what you 
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Always deeply conscious of their responsibility to the great army of 
users,and also of the responsibility which leadership in any industry calls 
forth, these SPECIAL CARBURETORS are today the latest achievement 
of the Stromberg Carburetor engineers. Equipped with a 


SPECIAL STROMBERG CARBURETOR 


your engine will respond to every demand made upon it, promptly 
and easily. With it, your cold motor starts and warms up easily; you will 
obtain an instant and exhilarating get-away; all the power your motor 
can possibly develop, is at your command; you are assured a smooth 
and even performance from the lowest to the highest speed, and, of 
utmost importance, you secure the greatest conceivable economy in 


gasoline consumption. 


SPECIAL STROMBERG CARBURETORS 
are EASILY INSTALLED and are built with a precision which GUARANTEES SATISFACTION 


Prices of complete special equipments: 
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SEE YOUR DEALER or your local STROMBERG SERVICE STATION and have one 
of these SPECIAL built-to-order STROMBERG CARBURETORS installed on your auto- 
mobjle or truck. Or mail us your check or money order and we will send direct. 


Be sure to me ntion make and model of your automobile or truck. 
THE STROMBERG MOTOR DEVICES COMPANY 


62 East 25th Street 
CHICAGO 
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Grover Cleveland—Estimate of 
His Character and Work 


ern peoples events move with such rapid- 

ity; the panorama shifts so constantly; 
the clangor made by smal) men so rever- 
berates; the confused discussions which once claimed to 
mark the existence of problems have so often become, upon 
examination, only echoes, idle questions requiring neither 
discussion nor settlement; the effort of neighborhoods to 
push their loealisms into notice and to keep them there has 
Leen so persistent; the hopeless human geese of a county, 
district, state or even of a nation areso accepted as veritable 
swans of high degree—that the large issues are obscured 
and tend to hide the commanding minds upon whom, 
in the end, the world must depend for the conduct of 
ite affairs. 

In addition to these elements, the comprehension of 
current history is seriously obstructed by that idol worship 
which has lately become so common. Formerly the weak- 
neat of the party, scheol or college; the cheap career of 
the founder or leader of a new sect or cult; the glib de- 
claimer of the day or the momeat; or the latest faker 
of any class, afforded illustrations of this tendency. 
Whatever it might be. che movement was small and went 
on, in the main, within :ts own water-tight compartments. 
it was contemptible from any human point of view, weak- 
ening te the mind, hurtful to the growth of discretion or 
character, and productive of an indurated provincialism 
powerless to break through the affinities that had created it. 

The balance of histery thus becomes inconstant, and 
there is brought into existence a brood of adventurers in- 
sistent upon the rewriting of owr annals, Now some of the 
adherents of a particular form of religion seek to suppress 
# great drama; again, creeds or nationalities, unknown 
either ir. the struggle fer political independence or in eco- 
nomic development, claim exclusive proprietorship of 
something wholly foreign to their abilities and impossible 
beenuse they were not even represented here during the 
formative period. 

Thus, taken as a whole, current history or biography, if 
it seeks to tell the real truth, finds it hard to get a hearing. 
it must dig itself out of a most discouraging mass of débris, 
to find, in many cases, that the claims of some ignoramus or 
posing declaimer, to whom the echoing noise of the day is 
as welcome ae the acclaim of the years once was, make it 
difficult to overtake the falsehood, or the assumption that 
lives next door to it. This renders difficult the building of a 
foundation fcr an understanding of the characters who, 
behind and above everything, create or maintain the large 
cunditions that enter into our life, 


[: HAS become evident that among mod- 


A Political Phenomenon 


HE difficulties thus enumerated have made me hesitate 

in the attempt to measure, in reasonable space, the 
character and services of Grover Cleveland, a man whose 
whole life and career lay so far outside the conventional. 
His was a rise that even the dullest could not ignore or neg- 
lect. Only a twelvemonth from the day that he emerged 
from obscurity, he was governor-elect of one of our greatest 
utates and President-elect in another twenty-four months. 
It is no surprise that he soon became one of the wonders of 
the modern world. Nor is the surprise the greater that 
eyes, minds and study were focused upon him, or that he 
should have been the victim of a misunderstanding which 
he himself refused to dispel except so far as his acts gradu- 
ally revealed his character. 

He was a political phenomenon not only in the life of his 
time and country but in that of the world. He did not 
approach the courts of history along any road which such 
a figure might be expected to travel. Hitherto, our people 
had been accustomed to seek great characters in the places 
they had always haunted. Presidents, governors, even 
senators, members of Congress and other officials down the 
line had almost invariably started on the lowest rung of 
the shortest ladder and had never ceased to climb by one 
after another to higher reaches. Without exception, they 
prociaimed their desire and determination to rise, and in 
order to carry out their purpose used the arts of which they 
were capable. Other than Washington, exceptional in this 
as in everything, no man had become President or achieved 
a nomination or been considered for this high office without 
thinking about it, avowing an ambition for it or intriguing 
and organizing for it. They thus began when young, knew 
and announced their intentions, mobilized friends or ac- 
quired oppenents or enemies. 

The men who have risen to high office are dull in story, 
mainly because it has become necessary to follow them 


By GEORGE F. PARKER 


through the political bib-and-porringer period. Our people 
have had to content themselves with innumerable utter- 
ances made during callow days by youths who ought 
still to have been seeking under tutors how they might 
learn instead of presuming to teach. So when a man, de- 
void of ambition or even the thought of it, came along, one 
who had not served or sought to serve in a city council or a 
state legislature, or as judge over a minor court; had never 
become a delegate to a convention of any kind; had refused 
to go outside his own judicial district to practice law; and 
had never made a speech in any kind of meeting or 
canvass—we were naturally inclined to insist that there 
could be no such person. And yet there he was; and, quite 
naturally, we knew nothing whatever about him. When he 
showed no more desire to talk about himself than to acquire 
an ambition, or to aspire to something which he had never 
thought of or hardly imagined as having a personal interest 
for him, with one accord everybody wondered what was to 
be done with such a man. 


The Dark Horse of American Politics 


ND yet when he appeared he insisted upon doing, and 
also assumed to know. It was then found that, with all 
these peculiarities, he had not fallen from another planet, 
but was interested actually and intelligently in large human 
affairs. After all, we had not put ourselves and our fortunes 
into the hands of some ignorant and presumptuous 
amateur. To our surprise, and perhaps to his own, it was 
found that he was determined to know something about 
everything coming within his new scope; that if he did 
not know he would only act when he had learned; that he 
really believed in the achievements fundamental to the 
white race; insisted that the Constitution was something 
more than a little thing between friends; felt that the 
Christian religion was the highest development in the 
history of mankind; and that these great conceptions 
had gradually become possible because society, escaping 
from the nomadic, was based upon the idea of private 
property. 

In dealing with this man it is impossible to overempha- 
size the fact that, until within a few weeks of the end of his 
forty-fifth year, he was not only unknown as a personality 
but there was nothing to represent him even in opinion. 
There was no address on religion, politics, social life, pro- 
fessional, business or other question to indicate that he 
had an idea. There was no known letter to family, associa- 
tion or newspaper to show that he had given thought to 
anything outside his own concerns. There was no expres- 
sion of opinion on slavery, currency, the conduct of the 
Civil War, or anything else, to indicate that he had even 
associated or corresponded with men who did know these 
things or were interested in them. 

These features combined to make Grover Cleveland the 
distinctive dark horse of American politics, He did not 
discuss the present, judge the past or forecast the future. 
We only know now, from character as revealed later, not 
from profession or utterance, that he was always moved by 
a high devotion to duty in his relations to society, family 
and profession, When he finally appeared, the great world 
only knew or could know that he had been dumb and unre- 
sponsive, So far as history makes record, no other case is 
known where a man destined to bear such a large relation 
to the events of his time or to its foundations has, at a like 
mature age, started out only to emerge into a really great 
recogn tion which, with all limitations, carried him, almost 
at a sii gle bound, to the highest point of power. He over- 
came ! 's abnormal handicaps, maintained himsel? for a 
quarte: of a century, conquered the prejudices of oppo- 
nents, commanded the general approval and left upon the 
history of his time an ineffaceable mark. 

The explanation is, of course, simple. It all comes from 
the unseen and inexplicable foundations of character. 
These must have been inherent and settled. They were 
little affected by the thing called education—so often con- 
fused with schooling—and as environment only modified 
and strengthened his qualities, it was a long time before, 
working together, they found an outlet. In the annals of 
human progress, the spectacle is often seen of large ability, 
or the power to render service, jumping one generation or 
more only to reappear; so, in unusual cases, like that in 
point, it comes out like the stream which has long run 
underground. 


It may be that if it were possible to an- 
alyze the lives having in them the potency 
of greatness, the thing known as high suc- 
cess has often had to await that mysterious 
quantity known as opportunity. It is clear, from the result 
achieved, that the more than two score and four years of 
honest, unremitting effort in the quiet of life, with little 
outward activity to show for it, were, after ull, only the 
reward of good blood, excellent parts, honest intentions, 
hard work and good will to his fellows, without display of 
aspiration or ambition, so far as the world knew or cared. 
These years were the natural and necessary accompaniments 
of a genius of which even its possessor had no knowl- 
edge or suspicion. His gifts merely enabled him to fill to 
overflowing the reservoirs from which power was to be 
drawn in time of need. 

And yet, in the final result, here was this man who seemed 
to be caught up as by a whirlwind and thrown into a most 
complicated mass of work and duties, knowing nothing, so 
far as he or anybody else could divine, either in theory or 
practice, about the organization of government, without 
experience in matters dealing with domestic civil service, 
with diplomacy, with Indians, or with armies and navies, 
taking up not one or two of these and other interests, but 
each in its turn, and dealing with them as if they had al- 
ways fallen into the ordinary routine of his daily life. 

From the earliest day that this responsibility was cast 
upon him he never seemed to be troubled about the making 
or filling of vacancies in the public service—a task which 
had to take account of the multiplied features incident to 
party patronage in nearly fifty states and territories, 
divided into hundreds of congressional districts. In these 
matters he could have no friends and was constantly sur- 
rounded by possible enemies. He had somehow to recon- 
cile a motley mass of senators and representatives and a 
mob of committeemen, representing together an almost 
hopeless mixture of motives and demands. Whatever 
assistance he had, wherever he might turn, he had to deal 
with strangers, bearing in mind that every act done, every 
appointment made, every opinicn expressed, was still his 
and not that of another. It is no wonder that he had to 
work eighteen hours a day, and the only surprise is that he 
was able sufficiently to master these infinite details as to 
permit government to go on at all. 


His Courage in Making Decisions 


DO not believe that any consideration personal to him- 

self, to friend or group, to party or interest, however close 
they may have been, however strong or insistent, ever had 
the remotest influence upon his action when the responsi- 
bility was laid upon him. If an action was right and neces- 
sary, if it acccrded with approved principles and sound 
policies, he wo_ld do it if an executive act or sign it if pre- 
sented in the form of a bill; but if it did not square with 
this conception, he would veto it, even if loud party clamor 
or the individual nearest him was known to favor it. 

There are great numbers of men, for the most part well- 
meaning as things go, who ask first how a thing can pos- 
sibly be done, and then whether it is politic, or will be 
profitable, or will help a person, a group or a party without 
hurting themselves. After these questions have been asked, 
discussed and answered, they may perhaps inquire, feebly 
or timidly, whether it ought to be done. With Cleveland, 
the first question and the last, both directly and in his own 
mind, in a business or political conference, was “Is .it 
right?”’ Let this be once determined affirmatively and 
that was the end. 

Illustrating this attitude, when the tariff policy was to 
be formulated in the annual message of 1887, he called in 
conference a half dozen or so of the leaders of his party. 
As they were men who had a right to be heard, they dis- 
cussed the matter in all its bearings. He insisted that, in 
obedience to the principles entering into party doctrine and 
personal promises, the course proposed was inevitable and 
right. But one after another emphasized the obvious 

t: 

“You and your party are now in power and another elec- 
tion is approaching. You personally, and we, your fol- 
lowers and friends, have been invested with authority; by 
waiting, by merely going slow, we may be able to turn our 
principles into policies; the conditions are all in our favor. 
Why, therefore, should we raise any unnecessary complica- 
tions? We may not only imperil the presidency but further 
weaken ourselves in the Senate and lose the House. So 
why take chances?” 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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i, Like their 14 ton truck—with which Graham Brothers 
, advanced from twentieth to sixth position in the industry in 
three brief years—their new ONE-TON represents a distinct 
achievement in the commercial haulage field. 


Impressive appearance, well built bodies, quick acceleration, 
volumes of reserve power, sturdy frame and axles, easy han- 
dling, comfortable riding, extremely low upkeep cost—and 
dependable service everywhere! ; 


Its advantages are so numerous—and so pronounced—that even 
a casual examination will quickly satisfy you of its exceptional 
merit. Dodge Brothers Dealers will gladly show you the body 


best suited to your needs, 
1 TON CHASSIS 
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FIRE’S HARVEST! 


There is more property in the country today than 
ever before. Fire whets his scythe in anticipation of a 
greater harvest—a more staggering total of fire losses. 

Beware this scythe and the disaster that lies in its 
swath of blackened ruins. 

Do all that you can to prevent fire and to safeguard 
your home and place of business. 

Be careful! Most fires originate from causes that are 
entirely within the control of the owner of the property. 

The Hartford Fire Insurance Company offers its 
policyholders the services of trained fire prevention 
engineers. These men know how to locate danger 
spots and will work with you in your efforts to establish 
proper safeguards. This is an added service that is an 
unwritten part of every Hartford contract. 

If you are attracted to a company by a remarkable 
record of past service—by financial strength that is un- 
questioned—and by a group of unusually efficient local 
representatives, you will get in touch with your local 
Hartford agent and ask for a policy bearing the stag 
trademark. It is a seal of certainty. 


INSURE IN THE 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford, Conn. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company write practically every form of insurance except life. 
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(Continued from Page 112) 

All the stock arguments that, leading 
from these, could enter into account were 
presented, the participants eagerly await- 
ing his answer. It came in the + a4 of both 
an affirmation and a question: 

“‘T have listened carefully to everything 
you have said, and, in my own mind, have 
anticipated, as keenly as my powers will 
permit, the course proper under all the 
conditions. I have only again to ask, Is it 
proper?” 

The reply from every adviser was, “It is. 

He ended the discussion by the declara- 
tion, ‘Then if it is right, come what may, 
I will do it.” 

The same idea and method were em- 
ployed in his decision about the silver dec- 
laration of February, 1891. No interest, 
party or public, was pushing for a decision 
just then; but he recognized in a dim way 
that the country was asking him to become 
a candidate for renomination and reélection 
toa place that he did not want; in order that 
there should not be the remotest excuse for 
misunderstanding, he wrote the twenty-line 
letter which, with the average man, would 
have meant political suicide. The silver ad- 
vocates were maddened, while close friends 
went away sulking and discouraged, con- 
vinced that it was the beginning of the end. 

This method was repeated time after 
time—in the five-cent-fare veto; in the 
Kelly letter; on the bond issues; in the 
Pullmaa strike; in the Venezuela message; 
in the pension vetoes; in the extension, 
with what was deemed unseemly rapidity, 
of the civil-service regulations; in his ad- 
voecacy of the Australian ballot; in his 
decision to attend the funeral of Rutherford 
B. Hayes; in practically every movement 
during his ten years of outstanding re- 
sponsibility whene a difference upon a pol- 
icy could arise within a party. This ob- 
stinate devotion to principle applied dis- 
tinctively to things to be done. Ina dispute 
about men he was far less assertive, always 
confident that, outside judicial places, he 
could control appointees by his own will 
and the power lodged in him, only insisting 
that, whoever was chosen, he should be 
kept in subjection to sound policies. 

With him, duty was not a dull routine to 
be performed by running in a rut. He be- 
lieved in conserving what was good; but a 
precedent, to make effective appeal, must 
be right. Each act must ae te by itself. 
His sense of responsibility was live and real; 
it came into play every day and hour. One 
pardon case did not have any bearing upon 
a decision to be reached in another, however 
close the resemblance might seem. Each 
application deait with a different man; it 
related to a separate crime, offense or 
provocation, unlike any other that could 
arise. He did not give this extra time in 
order to pose or make believe that he was 
doing something; that and every other act 
demanded his attention because it was his 
duty to attend to it and nobody else could. 


” 


Independence of Action 


With all attachment to details, he had a 
positive hatred for the exercise of the little 
powers of appointment and the attentions 
that absorb the time and energy of so many 
men in office. He absolutely loathed pat- 
ronage, in spite of the fact that probably no 
man in our history has had to use it so 
relentlessly. Whatever authority was con- 
ferred upon him by law, he viewed it as 
meant for his exercise as a public duty, 
never as a "ermaees or at the bidding of 
somebody e 

If something needed to be done, he did 
not wait to find or make a sentiment in its 
favor; he proceeded to do it and let public 
opinion take its cue from him. In this way 
he created a new Navy; repealed the Silver- 
Purchase Act; made merit the standard for 
appointments whether his own party liked 
it or not; resisted to the last—and success- 
fully, so far as he was concerned—the effort 
to drive the country into war with Spain; 
sent Federal troops to Illinois and Colorado 
against the protest of their governors; and, 
indeed, did practically every other positive 
act of his career. 

People sometimes talk about Roosevelt 
taking Panama, when Cleveland, actin 
under general laws, had set the fashion o 
doing practically everything without man- 
dates, though not without the most careful 
attention to both law and morals. Though 
he was not a deep student of political 
philosophy —what he had learned he knew 
well—one of his favorite admirations was 
Burke’s letter to the sheriffs of Bristol, 
in which, in that noble protest against 


instructions and popular dictation, he as- 
serted his liberty and independence, at the 
expense of defeat and misunderstanding 
and with the reward of enduring fame. 

For these reasons, and because he was 
governed by a conscience firm to rigidity, 
he had no sympathy with popular cries. 
Quack remedies never misled him for a 
moment, nor did their authors get a sympa- 
thetic hearing or any share of the er 
that inured in his office. He paid still less 
attention to the clamor of the sensational 
newspaper, feeling sure that, based upon 
the idle rumor of the morning, the truth of 
the afternoon or tomorrow would kill it. 
He had a rooted suspicion of the men whose 
life and opinions reflected the last word 
= heard or read, always comparing them 
with the juryman or country squire whose 
law was taken from the last and noisest plea 
made by a frothy lawyer. Thus he did not 
contemplate any surrender to crazes; move- 
ments, however formidable outwardly, were 
powerless to carry him off his feet; and no 
hysteria could lay hold of him. 


Faith in the People 


This does not mean that he had no en- 
thusiasms. They existed in plenty, strong 
and persistent. His religion, his high stand- 
ard of honor, his devotion to the family, to 
free institutions, to law and order and to 
friends, were all deep feelings. He was 
sometimes sentimental almost to weakness, 
but, in general, it found its outlet in the safe, 
the useful, the real. His iy aye was 
keen; but it was reined by the practical, 
where the field for its operation had much 
wider scope than in the fantastic or the 
snag se He was never radical, but al- 

“— liberal; his devotion to the thing 
called progress did not carry him into any 
attachment for change for its own sake or 
create a conservatism represented only by 
the brake or obstruction. Without even 
the smallest desire to draw temporary ap- 
plause from the public, he would only act 
when convinced that it was for the general 


ood. 

Nothing could convince him that he had 
been chosen to be governor or president of a 
party. He could not imagine a Democratic 
tariff, or a Republican standard of value, or 
anything that was fractional or representa- 
tive of a part. As an effect of this con- 
sistent, unvarying attitude upon great ques- 
tions, he was able to rebuke demag: and 
ignorance more consistently and efficiently 
than any President since Washington; and 
while the mountebanks and clowns of poli- 
tics, and those vulgar ringmasters known 
by the modern name of boss, had their little 
day and ceased to be, he had the high merit 
of refusing to surrender to them or their 
methods. 

If by any chance he had now and then to 
give way, if he seemed to temporize upon 
some man distasteful to him, he made it a 
rule so to exercise this power as to strengthen 
principles and honest policies. 

P.... was little inclined to take what the 

lator would call a flyer in destiny. 

He had a strong, overmastering faith in the 
will and capacity of the American people, 
when informed, to meet and accept whatever 
responsibility ‘might honestly be thrown 
upon them. He accepted the eagle as the 
national bird, but was little impressed with 
the common idea that its only function, its 
sole duty, was to scream. he had not 
been brought up in the atmosphere of talk, 
he could not get away from the old-fashioned 
notion that work was the first duty of man. 
Distrustful of agitation, by both nature 
and training, he always believed that the 
American people had a license to protect 
themselves even from themselves; and be- 
cause of this feeling he did not think it 
necessary, every time an emergency arose, 
to go off and enact a new and special assort- 
ment of laws. 

Perhaps no man in all our varied life has 
had a stronger devotion to the common 
law, which, to his mind, was rather a natural 
than an artificial structure, something easily 
expansible in accordance with its name and 
history 

In Tess the time had come when, if old- 
time ideals and traditions were to be wre 
and preserved, a comprehensive one: > 
men and meth was imperative. Four 
years of unrelenting Civil War had been 
followed by twenty years of partisanship, 
distrust, misunderstanding and _ hatred, 
combined with the use of reconstruction and 
all the powers of government for question- 
able, often bad purposes. At times consid- 
erably more than half the white population 
had n excluded from opportunity for 
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training or for pride or responsibili ity in the 
larger affairs o! Sila country. M venged 
always fatal to large action or impulse, had 
pushed itself into high places, while new 


and strange conditions relating to labor, | 


capital and general material development 
had arisen, revealing age-old perils from 
which our cw had thought themselves 
exempt. The change could not long be de- 
layed, and, inevita a as it was, could not 
have arrived in a more fortunate or promis- 
ing way, at a more favorable time, or under 
better men and auspices. 

Probably few persons, even the more in- 
telligent or thoughtful, have stopped to 
consider what it must have meant in the 
way of organization, to say nothing of 
thought and worry, for a man—without 
political experience or knowledge of what 
his task really was—to take the great and 
complicated machine that the Federal Gov- 
ernment had become, turn it upside down, 
Pc out placemen, many of whom had been 

= office without disturbance or protest 
six quadrennial presidential terms, 
and, inning with cabinet officials and 
passing down the line to crossroads postmas- 
ters, po be we or threaten all that lay! between 
these classes or grades. Let such men try to 
realize its effect upon the responsible man 
himself. This throws out of account the 
multifarious affairs of life as affected by 
these changes, and hints at what must have 
been the feelings of the unsuspecting man 
upon whom such an unsought responsibility 
had been cast. 

The routine of official work had been 
performed by men, each sup to have 
certain ideas about the policies that un- 
derlie government. To them and the mass 
of people it was then unthinkable that a 
Democrat should collect or expend money 
levied for taxes, handle letters or perform 
any of the manifold functions incident to 
everyday government. As the great public, 
aggregating more than fifty millions of 
people, had adjusted itself to these condi- 
tions, how could it be expected to accept 
anything else? But this was a simple 
process compared with the suggestion that 
a Democrat could make a tariff, or even 
comprehend the policies necessary to keep 
every great department of government go- 


durin: 


ing, and then gain sufficient confidence to | 


induce popular acceptance of the changed 
conditions. 


Bitter Opposition 


And yet these were the things forced 
upon Grover Cleveland when he went to 
Washington in March, 1885. He had to 
show that he knew how to outline apoticy 
for his country, his party and himself, and 
then to select and install, without delay, 
efficient men to carry it out. In other 


words, he was the chosen leader of a peace- | 


ful revolution and must prove that he had 
not been attacked by that awful disease, 
vulgarly called the big head—he always in- 
sisted that in choosing his vast army of 
helpers this was the most threatening dan- 
ger he had to meet—but had to prove to a 
great country, day by day, that not only 
was he himself immune to its ravages but 


that he could control his own people if it | 


should become either epidemic or sporadic 
among them. He knew how hard it would 
be to keep men long deprived of power and 


~~ 








responsibility from developing an undue | 


amount of conceit, and that many would be | 


charged with it, however modest they might | 
be, and at the same time he had to get rid of | 


a vast army whose pride was to be humbled 
by removal. 


In performing these various functions 


he was confronted at once with an opposi- 
tion bitter, fuil of petty revenges and car- 
ried out with a degree of ingenuity never 
before thought possible. Politica 


abuse | 


had seldom descended to such depths, while | 


never had so large a proportion of men been 
cast out or put into jeopardy in the places 
which to them ed long represented a 
vested right. It had been calculated that 


there was another President in the bloody | 


shirt, and that gory banner had been waved | 


in vain. This failing, perfect confidence 
was still felt in the cry of high protection, 
and it, too, had failed. The most scan- 
dalous of personal charges had been made 
and the people were no longer moved of 
them; specie payment was to be suspend 

the Confederate debt paid and government 
credit ruined by universal repudiation; it 


would be impossible to find men to col- | 


lect the revenues, and even the fragments 
that might be gathered would be stolen or 
squandered. Bey by day, the most reck- 
less assertions were made—assertions that 
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no denials could reach and no assurances 
overcome, 

It was only natural that this campaign 
of relentless abuse should exercise a pro- 
found influence upon a man conscientiously 
devoted to whatever duty awaited him. 
He knew that, though it was not purely 
personal, it was so unfair and vicious as to 
make it a more serious handicap to good 
government than to him. He would make 


| no defense, because there was nothing to 


defend. He knew that it was impossible 
to answer a sneer or to go out and either to 


| explain or protest in words. As the exhibi- 
| tion of anger would only magnify the seri- 


ousness of the situation, nothing remained 
but to grin and bear it. He knew that by 
silence he could live it down; that single- 
minded unselfish devotion to his work would 
break it; that though a great people might 
be careless for a time, it has no continuing 
pur; to remain permanently unfair. 

e had no art by which he could court a 
popularity which he never wanted. His 
only desire here or elsewhere was to do his 
best. Fortunately, strength and inclina- 
tion enabled him to labor almost without 
i If he had been lazy, weak or in- 
different, he would have been lost, and 
would have been no more than a logical 
successor to these kings known to the Mero- 
vingians as fainéants, or do-nothings— 
the type to which too many public men 
have belonged—but the more he was abused, 
the harder it was to do his alloted work and 
to get a hearing, the more devoted he be- 
— to the large duty thus imposed upon 

im. 

The existing conditions showed him seri- 
ous abuses to correct and great things to be 
done—more serious and greater even than 
he had suspected—and he proceeded with 


both of them. When he turned upon a, 


narrow, partisan Senate, with no more of 
sense or wariness than to walk into a trap, 
the country saw that it had to deal with a 


real man, and his struggle was over. The: 


whole campaign of slander and misunder- 
standing went down like a house of cards, 
and it was never again possible to build up 
such a weak structure around either him or 
any successor. A change of party now 
comes and goes like other natural sequences, 
and only a President himself has power to 
ruin his own prestige. 


Selection of Colleagues 


In the end, his work was done by means 
of a quality perhaps unsuspected even by 
himself—his ability to use other men to a 
high measure and with a seriousness that 


| was little appreciated by the world. Every- 


where he accepted, almost instinctively, 
the aid that lay at his hand. Whether it 
was Bayard and Olney; Manning, Fairchild 
and Carlisle; Vilas and Lamont; Whitney 
and Herbert, or the heads of the other de- 
partments, he trusted them to the utmost. 


| He was incapable of petty jealousies; and 
| as these men and their associates and help- 


ers took up their routine duties in good 
faith, as they followed their chief, believed 
in him and were devoted to the same prin- 
ciples and policies, this teamwork soon told 
in the making of public sentiment and the 
consequent creation of confidence. There 
was nowhere any pretense that the Gov- 
ernment had fallen into the hands of super- 


| men, or that there was some mysterious 
| individual or series of them, with concealed 


vision, or out-of-the-way aspirations, hopes, 
plans or novel schemes. The eer to do 
was to show that high average abilities, if 
devoted to fixed duties, must win in the 
end. 

It was fortunate for him that his party 


| had been out of power for a quarter of a 
century. This compelled him to cheose the 


men of ability and character who had been 
artificially excluded from power and author- 
ity. When called they were free and ready 
to show their mettie. He sought them out 
so sedulously that at the end of his first 
four years the business of the United States 
was probably lodged in the hands of a 
greater proportion of able men than at any 
other stage of its history before or since; 
but finding and — them had involved 

acked by industry, 
that makes them the hardest things to 
understand in all the mysteries of this man’s 
character and career. Though his was not 
a mind given to double-quick action, his 


| insight was still so keen that no man, not 
| even a type of men, who once challenged 


his distrust could overcome it. He made 
mistakes, but was as immovable from an 
unfavorable impression or judgment as he 
was when he had given his confidence 
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aright. In saying that his most persistent 
quality was obstinacy, he was his own best 
critic. Even when this seemed stupid, as 
it must often have been in his case as in 
others, it generally saved him from blunder 
or disaster so serious that he could not 
meet and overcome it. 

In order to show his care in selection, it 
is not necessary here and now to analyze 
anew the twenty-one men associated with 
him as cabinet advisers; but he went 
further. One of the most serious of the 
risks assumed by a President lies in the 
wives and families that go along with 
cabinet members, foreign representatives, 
judges and other outstanding figures to 
whom his commissions give a personal and 
social standing that is often new and strange. 
Charles Lamb insisted that he was squeam- 
ish about his women and children. In this 
respect, of all the Presidents upon whom 
heavy responsibilities have been cast, per- 
haps Cleveland was the most particular, 
there being no place in his scheme for either 
the fooiish or the political woman. 


Attention to Social Duties 


He had been under the influence of his 
mother and the aunt with whom he had 
lived so many years just as he was passing 
into maturity, and his obligations to them 
and other good women were never forgotten. 
It is not necessary to emphasize or do more 
than to mention the high standards set by 
his official households, first presided over 
by his sisters and then by his wife; but the 
demands were exacting on the lines of the 
best women of his own time or any other. 

In looking back, historically and from 
personal association, it is permitted to re- 
call that no silly woman was able to defy 
social traditions, to promote scandal or to 
become a nuisance to the Administration or 
the circle in which her activities were cast. 
No man, not even a President, can demand 
social certificates concerning the wives and 
daughters of his associates; but this one 
was confident that the men chosen would 
not impose upon him and his Administra- 
tion a series of vulgar, intriguing or other- 
wise disagreeable and impossible women. 

It is safe to essert that probably no man 
or Administration in our history has been 
less influenced by what is known in England 
more than with us as the domination of the 
petticoat. One sign of this was seen when 
he came into office the second time, in the 
determination of the Secretary of War, in 
agreement with his chief, to send at once to 
their regiments on the plains or elsewhere 
the army officers suspected of obtaining 
and keeping assignments to easy places 
along the Atlantic Coast by family influ- 
ence or their dancing or other social gifts. 

No President since Jackson and Van 
Buren was more exacting than he in carry- 
ing out to the utmost the social duties inci- 
dent to his office. Stories are still told of his 
patient expenditure of time and even of 
temper to make sure that the precedence of 
the oldest and most experienced diplomat 
at a state dinner should be respected, while 
the same care was exercised to insure that 
the youngest and newest should be assured 
of consideration. This came out when deal- 
ing with home officials, with distinguished 
citizens, with modest scholars, or, from 
wherever they might come, with the hum- 
blest friends of members of Congress, or 
others—indeed, to all who came under his 
influence. 

Few sights were more impressive than to 
watch him, twice or oftener each week, at 
the old-fashioned receptions, which every- 
body was free to attend. I took occasion 
often to watch him as he shook hands with 
the three or four hundred persons thus 
brought together. It must be said that in 
those days the ordinary American citizen 
of any age always manifested a kind of awe 
when he came into actual contact with a 
President, with the result that probably no 
more than one in ten ventured to say even 
a word. But to all those who did, Cleve- 
land would address something different. 
He did not have a stock greeting to which 
his lips were set like a phonograph, but he 
would make distinctive utterance befitting 
the auditor and the occasion. 

It was the surprise of the attendants and 
friends that, in a ceremony occupying only 
fifteen or twenty minutes, he could thus 
develop an ingenuity and originality seldom 
found even in the most experienced and 
highly trained social figures. The gift that 

rmitted this was innate, and probably he 

imself did not know of its existence until 
from necessity he had to use it. For one, 
(Continued on Page 121) 
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ALMOND TRUFFLE 

(From the Variety Box) 

The center a whole sweet almond, 

covered first with milk chocolate, 

then with vanilla caramel, again 

dipped in chocolate, and finally 
rolled in chocolate flakes. 


CHOCOLATE SIRRON 
(From the Variety Box) 
An original Norris creation. The center is 
cocoanut, freshly hulled and grated, This 
is given a jacket of caramel, then dipped ir 
chocolate containing finely chopped pecans 
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(Continued from Page 118) 

as his friend, and as an American, I like to 
think that the distinctive ceremonial that 
brought out this power was not abolished 
by him. He believed in it, enjoyed it, 
thought it right and proper, and never be- 
grudged the time or the exertion necessary 
to maintain it at its best estate and for 
what it was—the most dignified recognition 
of the place held among his own people by 
the head of a nation. 

Much has been said and written about 
the Cleveland style—something that he 
always insisted he did not have. If by this 
was meant mere deftness or lightness of 
touch, then he was certainly right; but if 
it signified the gift for making clear his 
meaning upon any subject he had to treat, 
then it served its purpose in the best possi- 
ble way. It is not likely that any man, 
however dense or unsympathetic he might 
be, ever had a moment's doubt about the 
full meaning of the tariff message of 1887; 
or of a word, phrase, sentence or the whole 
of the silver letter of February, 1891; or of 
the veto of the Texas Seed Bill; and in- 
numerable other documents, speeches and 
letters. 

It was seldom necessary, because of ob- 
scurity, to subject to a second reading any 
statement that he might make in private or 
public utterances in any form. He had 
learned to clarify his thoughts before he put 
pen to paper; the severe discipline to which 
he had subjected himself, as to form, doing 
the rest. From his brief municipal vetoes, 
through the shortest pension veto to that 
pathetic annual message of 1888, he made 
his opinions clear. His range was not so 
wide as that of some other Presidents. He 
was not ready and giib like Garfield, or 
resonant and rhetorical like Wilson, or a 
post graduate in the school of omniscience 
like Roosevelt; but he had the merit of 
directness and of giving assurance of knowl- 
edge and sincerity. 

When he came into the presidency he 
began, wholly without expectation or strug- 
gle on his own part, and without previous 
study, the exercise of that gift for striking 
statement, that condensation which was 
soon to credit him with the making of epi- 
grams. He never said that “ public office is a 
public trust’; but, once in the presidency, 
somehow there arose to his pen piquant 
statements, often in unexpected and out-of- 
the-way documents, expressions which never 
sprout in the mind of dullness, such striking 
phrases as “offensive partisanship,” “‘in- 
nocuous desuetude,”’ “ pernicious activity,” 
“though the people support the Govern- 
ment, the Government should not support 
the people,” or “it is a condition that con- 
fronts us—not a theory,”’ and an almost 
infinite number of sayings which came from 
that unwearied labor seldom suspended 
until three or four o’clock in the morning. 
These soon circulated as small change in the 
verbal currency of a nation. In due course 
they made their way so liberally that the 
number found in some collections of famil- 
iar quotations surpassed those published 
therein under the names of all other Presi- 
dents of the United States together. 


Relations With the Press 


Cleveland’s attitude toward the news- 
paper was clear. He did not believe that it 
fairly reflected the intelligence, the good 
will or the morals of our people. He had an 
unconquerable horror for exclusive news 
about his movements or opinions, and if he 
found that someone had obtained access to 
something of the sort he would go out of 
his way to make it useless by insisting that 
it be given to another. He was as incorrigi- 
ble in this respect with the greatest editors 
as with the humblest reporters. In few 
cases would he invite them to official din- 
ners or to important conferences or have 
any news relations with them; and yet 
many men, trained in journalism, as was 
his Seeretary, Daniel S. Lamont, but no 
longer active, were counted among his close 
friends. When this was the case he dealt 
with them as individuals, without relation 
to their former calling. 

And yet, despite this relentless attitude, 
few public men have been under greater 
obligation to the newspaper. When he came 
from the presidency the first time, after the 
bitter partisanship of four years had been 
broken down by recognition of his ability 
and character, and by pod ov executive 
acts; when it was recognized that the awful 
opposition which had met him was unjust 
and that he really represented the feeling of 
the country; when the high motives of his 
public career had become apparent—the 
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newspapers gradually grew responsive to 
the new conditions. So strong was this feel- 
ing that it was easy to create and direct 
that great public demand for his third 
nomination—the most popular and re- 
sponsive known to our political history. It 
was so conducted as to be almost unsus- 
cted, even by the newspapers themselves; 
ut from 1889 to 1893 his smallest utter- 
ance was echoed from end to end of the 
country with a success never seen before or 
since. But even this outward graciousness, 
whatever its motive or effect, was powerless 
to change his attitude toward the press as 
a whole. Nothing could remove the feeling 
of distrust which had taken such a firm 
hold upon him. 

When, in 1885, Cleveland came into 
ae ys and responsibility, our foreign policy 

ad been for some years in an upset condi- 
tion. Grant, with Hamilton Fish as Secre- 
tary of State and mentor, had maintained 
the traditions fixed by Jefferson, Webster, 
Marcy, Seward and the careful men who, 
during most of our history, had shown 
themselves watchful and courageous in 
everything that related to their country’s 
dignity. The attitude of Hayes had been 
compromising, at least inwardly; perhaps 
the necessary effect of the methods by 
which he had come to power. The course 
of Blaine had changed our attitude toward 
the world. It introduced an era of trucu- 
lence unknown before or since. It was not 
long before the suspicion was strong that 
the power of the United States might be 
used by and for pushing men and corrupt, 
greedy interests. This was especially true 
in our relations with the Latin-American 
countries. It was feared that we were 
ready to encourage the pushing of large and 
fraudulent claims destined to be forerun- 
ners or entering wedges of aggressive acts 
on the part of the Government. At the 
death of Garfield, after less than a year of 
this policy, there was general dissatisfac- 
tion accompanied by a distrust never be- 
fore known. 

This was corrected as rapidly as possi- 
ble, because, when Arthur succeeded, the 
country returned quickly to its moorings; 
but much of the harm had been done, in- 
creased, as it was, by Blaine’s bitter and 
systematic opposition to the policy of his 
successor, Frelinghuysen. 


Foreign Affairs 


This return to sane methods was main- 
tained by Cleveland and Bayard when they 
came into office. It could not be complete, 
because both the diplomatic and consular 
services had been loaded to the uttermost 
limits with convenient servants supposed 
to be useful to a party. The new authori- 
ties soon found that they could not rely 
upon inside advice as to the details of for- 
eign policy. Thus the abandonment of 
swagger in South America could not at once 
make itself felt; Mexico and Central Amer- 
ica still presented many difficulties; Cuba, 
due to proximity, was a constant irritant as 
it affected our relations with Spain; the 
fisheries question, neglected for more than 
two generations and thus never settled, 
gave scope for an artificial opposition to 
England, enhanced by the intrusion of the 
Irish question, which then became the nui- 
sance it has remained since the days of the 
Fenian invasion of Canada; Chinese im- 
migration was still a problem, with few 
precedents for dealing with it, while the 
conditions in Samoa and the Sandwich 
Islands presented a dim shadow of a colonial 
policy. 

One of the really striking features of this 
Cleveland régime was that for the first time 
in nearly forty years it was possible to focus 
attention upon fiscal and financial ques- 
tions. Our people had been collecting and 
paying out money and going along placidly 
under the carefully nursed delusion that, 
somehow, they were squeezing it out of the 
foreigner. 

These are obvious conclusions which the 
biographer or the historian must always 
keep in mind, and it is due to their loss that 
there is so much of cheap biography and so 
large a supply of false and misleading his- 
tory. To this also must be attributed the 
tendency in our current life to suspect both 
these forms of literary expression. It has 
become common, especially among the 
young, to think that biography is little more 





than a honeyed form of false or misleading 
words, and that history is what it has been | 
so brutally termed, a lie agreed upon. 
The man under consideration came upon 
the stage late in life, with his character 
fully formed. He was soon to show that | 
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A bottle of milk is a bottle of health 








‘This noontide treat, 
makes me feel better! 


You, too, will be surprised, after a trying morn- 
ing at your desk, how a bottle of milk with your 
luncheon will stimulate mind and body for the 
afternoon’s work. It’s like starting the day anew. 


Drink more bottled mil/k—at mealtime and be 
tween meals, too. It makes for healthy complex 
ions, clear brains and strong bodies. 


Bottled milk is clean and protected. Be sure it’s 
bottled in Thatcher Superior Quality Milk Bottles 

your guarantee of fu//-measure, 
and good evidence that your milk- 
man is progressive and gives good 
service. 


THATCHER MFG. COMPANY 


E.mira, New Yorw 


Operating nine large factories 
devoted exclusively to the manu 
facture of Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles. 


Look for the Thatcher imprint 
on the bottle's lower edge. It’s 
your milkman’s guarantee of 
Honest Measure—always. 








THATCHER 


Superior Quality Milk Bottles 
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“Beauty begins 
where the light 
comes in! 


Where the light comes in! 


Begin there to make the whole room beautiful 


—with window shades of durable Brenlin 


IRST to attract the atten 

tion of the person who enters 
the room-—the windows, where 
the light comes in. 

It is at the windows, therefore, 
say many dercrators, that you 
must begin to plan your interior 
scheme. For windows by their 
brightness strike the dominant 
note; they set the mofif for the 
whole room’s beauty. 

No care is too great for every 
detail that affects them. Stained 
and faded window shades, win- 
dow shades streaked with ugly 
pinhole cracks, their defects 
flaunted by the light, can give an 
air of shabbiness to the most care- 
fully planned interior. 


Lasting beauty for a few 
cents more 
Tiere are years of charm and 
freshness for your windows in 
window shades of 
durable Brenlin. 
And Brenlin costs 
but a few cents 
more than ordi- 
nary shade cloth. 
Unlike ordinary 
shade cloth, Bren- 
lin has no brittle 
lightly. Tiny par “‘filling’’ to break 
troles of chaik oar - 
clay “filling faliour. amd fall out, caus- 
RRENLIN has mo ing unsightly 
Alling i* outweares . 
cracks and pin- 


several ordinary 


shades 
Ti] 
Hare material 


Seratch a piece of 
ordinary window 
shade material 


re Nn 


icone 


holes to show in glaring relief 
against the outdoor light. 

Strong and flexible, much like 
finely-woven linen, Brenlin has 
body enough in itself to keep it 
always straight and smooth. 

It resists the constant strain of 
rolling and unrolling, the jerking 
and snapping of the wind. Rain 
will not discolor it as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. And 
its beautiful hues, applied by 
hand, resist fading in the sun. 

Brenlin wears two or three 
times as long as the ordinary 
shade. It may be had in soft, 
rich colors to harmonize with 
every interior scheme. Brenlin 
Duplex, with a different color on 
each side, will blend with both 
interior and exterior. 


Be sure it’s Brenlin 


The name Brenlin is embossed or 
perforated on the edge of every 
Brenlin shade. If youden’t know 
where to get Brenlin, write us. 


And write today for our inter- 
esting booklet, ‘‘How to Shade 
and Decorate Your Windows.” 
Sent free with samples of Brenlin 
in different colors. Address Cin- 
cinnati. 


THE CHAS. H. BRENEMAN CO. 


“The oldest window shade house in 
America” 
2045 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Camden, N. J. 


Dealers may also be supplied by: 

Breneman-Horan Co., inc. .. New York City 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc. . . Dallas, Texas 
Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co. . Portland, Ore. 
8S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. . Kansas City, Mo 
Rasch & Gainor Baltimore, Maryland 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. . St. Louis, Mo 





; service or position. 
| it was nothing. 


| not tell everything. 








| in an honest way. 
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every act and motive was, like his life it- 
self, serious, but never showy or preten- 
tious. He did not look upon any duties, 
assumed or assigned, as a joke, practical or 
other. He liked to believe that he had been 
chosen for a given responsibility because he 
was needed and was deemed the best man 
in sight, and not because he had gone out 
into the market place to cry his own wares. 
He had no idea that destiny had marked 
him out for this, that or the other fate, nor 
did he count his place as a reward for party 
It was either a duty or 


He had the reticences of normal, bal- 
anced men; although he knew much, he did 
He did not make it a 
virtue to pronounce in favor of open cove- 
nants openly reached and then refuse to do 
anything in the open. He never strained 
the law to reach results that might be de- 
sirable, by methods that were either ab- 
horrent or might be thought so, and then 


| boast that he had taken all the things in 
| sight. 


His use of power, his assertions of au- 
thority, were logical accompaniments of the 
work to be done; and, curiously enough, 
almost every one of them was opposed to 
the professions and often to the supposed 

»olicy of the party to which he belonged. 
He was far more prone to conclude that if 
a proposal seemed to be popular it must be 
watched the more closely, because it might 
for that reason, if for no other, be unjust, 
crude or dangerous. He did not look upon 


| power as personal to himself, as something 


to promote fortune, popularity or success 


| of any kind, and he was far more likely to 


hesitate lest its use should subject him to 
the suspicion that these elements might be 
behind his action than to use it without the 
full consideration of every feature that 
could enter into his action. He had confi- 
dence, but was devoid of conceit. 


Great Achievements 


In dealing with a short and concentrated 
career like this it is difficult so to sum it up 
as to bring out its really salient achieve- 
ments——those without which a great coun- 
try could not be imagined as existing. No 
man can hope so to make a list which will 
command a general agreement. It is al- 

ways unprofitable to slip into the region of 
might-have-been with its hopeless specula- 
tions and surmises. We can only know, 
historically, wnat one man has done or tried 
to do, not what some critical opponent or 
rival might have —_ But the follow- 
ing seem to me his vital contributions to 
history: 

He broke up the dominance of the pas- 
sions of the Civil War after they had lasted 
for more than twenty years. He did this by 


| really restoring the Union, removing so far 
| as possible, 


| hatred. 


sectionalism, distrust and 


He took the vague thing known as civil- 
service reform out of the domain of sham 
and pretense and brought it into the open 
This was difficult and 
would have been impossible until there 
came a decided change in party dominatien 


| under the auspices of some man to whom, 


like this one, patronage was hateful in any 


| of its forms. 


He made the Monroe Doctrine a reality 
instead of a hollow and meaningless name. 
Heso asserted, once and for all, the power 
of the United States to protect iitsel from 


| internal attack in time of peace that, since 


his settlement of the Pullman strike, it has 
never been necessary to raise this question. 

He had the courage to break up his own 
party in 1896, when, false to its history, he 
found that it was committed to the most 
dangerous doctrines. By means of this, his 


| vision foresaw and his acts promoted the 
| removal of the perils incident to inflation, 


either in paper or a debased coinage, and 
finally assured the adoption of the gold 
standard. 


October 25,1924 


His most important service was his at- 
tack upon the fiscal system, then, as now, 
miscalled protection. Whatever may hap- 
pen, the laying of taxes with only the 
smallest regard to revenue but for selfish 
purposes can never return while free gov- 
ernment lasts, because the two ideas are 
wholly incompatible. History will probably 
record the verdict that the tariff message 
of 1887 was the most influential declaration 
ever made in time of peace by any man in 
our history, whatever his position or his 
responsibility. 

These policies stand out not only as dom- 
inating him and his time but as monuments 
of wisdom and supreme courage, and are 
probably more far-reaching in their effects 
than any like number of executive acts 
since the Civil War made it possible to get 
away from the distractions that had so long 
existed between sections. 


His Place in History 


Having the ability, the will and the power 
to do, Grover Cleveland’s story becomes 
absorbing, even if, as a career, it did end 
when he had passed only fifteen years in 
the public eye. This left no time, even if it 
had been possible, for him to be molded 
into shape as a popular idol. He had not 
become the beneficiary or the victim of a 
cult. He did not have time to create favor- 
ites among newspaper editors; and, whether 
he was alive or dead, there was never 
even a suggestion that some mysterious 
foundation should be built up around his 
name. 

He had to depend upon his acts and his 
character without any artificial aids. No 
scaffolding has been either desired or neces- 
sary to support the slowly evolving struc- 
ture of his fame, although soon after his 
passing there was erected to his memory, 
on his favorite scene, the most tasteful and 
artistic as well as the most useful monu- 
ment thus far raised to commemorate the 
life and achievements of a President of the 
United States; but it was a spontaneous 
recognition of his character. 

ith all these considerations, it would be 
more than idle to speculate upon the place 
that he will occupy in history. Fame, which 
never entered his mind, is such a subtle and 
evasive jade, and has so clever a way of 
fooling those who think she must accept 
their judgments and dictates, that thought- 
ful men may well pause before they antici- 
pate her verdicts. 

A man is born into this world, passes his 
life among his fellows, does or neglects his 
work according to his nature and the lights 
that surround him. Sometimes, even often, 
he sets out to court what is supposed to be 
immortality. If he is a preacher, an orator, 
an actor, an educator, a philanthropist, a 
financier or in any position that keeps him 
constantly before his public, he soon real- 
izes that he must collect his wages as he 
goes along. After these are paid, the pen- 
sion to be awarded by posterity is likely to 
be both small and doubtful; so that, gen- 
erally speaking, if in the next generation 
often even in a much shorter time-—he 
stands back of the first rank, the world 
knows him not. So it is with the man who 
enters public life. If he begins with a con- 
scious desire for fame, she generally runs 
away and picks some partner less pressing 
or enthusiastic. 

When the question arises about some 
character who has lived, after doing fairly 
well, and has finally passed off the scene, it 
is best, after all, to do as we must and wait 
in patience for time’s verdict. In many 
cases a temporary noise is mistaken for a 
permanent or final verdict of approval; but 
we may be sure that in spite of delays or 
doubts, in the long course of history, the 
honest and modest man will do just as he 
did in life—make the best showing. Boast- 
ing and bustle are not much more effective 
when evoked from the silences of the grave 
than they are in the hurly-burly of life. 
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rom Mansion to Cottage. 


—from the Royal Palace in Belgrade (where Bee-Vacs were installed in 1912) 
to the unpretentious farm home—from the richest Oriental rugs to the 


simple Axminster carpet—the efficient Bee-Vac is unsurpassed for easy, 
thorough, effective cleaning, and absolute safety to everything it cleans. With the set of 

six handy attachments you can also clean bedding, upholstery, walls, shelves, and even 
clothing. The Bee-Vac Electric Cleaner actually places in any home, at small cost, 


» cd Complete Cleaning Plant 


Just try it in your home! See how the powerful suction extracts deep-seated, 
germ-laden dust and grit; how the swing-back, self-cleaning, double brush 
dislodges all surface litter; try the non-tiring ‘‘ball and socket’’ handle 

knob, simple attaching of dust bag, sanitary way of emptying, and in- 
stant connecting of attachments direct to center of fan casing. Then 

consider the astonishingly low cost at which you can enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of the efficient Bee-Vac. 


Any Dealer is a Bee-Vac Dealer Jolly Jingle Book for Children ‘ 


There’s a Bee-Vac dealer near you, but your “Little Frisky Speck O’ Dirt” has a lively time 
favorite dealer can order a Bee-Vac for you during his short life. The children love to hear 
from his wholesaler. You'll get quick delivery, you read his amusing adventures in rhyme, and 
and THREE GUARANTEES protect you see the comical pictures. This entertaining 
against dissatisfaction of any kind. book sent free for your name and address. 
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BEE-VAC 


Electric Iron 


Notice the tilted handle. 
Ask your dealer to let 
you try the Bee-Vac— 
see the wonderful dif- 
ference this new handle 
makes in ironing. 


$5.75 Complete 
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re Wheels for Balloon Tires 


Here is a new easy way to bring tires and are equipped to take care of this work . . . To 
your car up to 1924 . . . Motorists the touch of style finality; the appearance of long low 
ses, may now change their present tires set lines; are added the well-known convenience and 


a 
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=o to balloon tire equipment with Hayes quality features of Hayes Wheels . . . Hayes Wood 
ay) 


RET Wood Wheels, without great bother Wheels for balloon tires are being specified by the fore- 
SEBS or expense . .. Due to Hayes fore- most tire manufacturers . . . This is a most certain 
ant in sensing this new style trend, provisionhasbeen _ tribute to the widespread appreciation of Hayes Wheel 
made so that change-overs may be accomplished quickly quality . . . In your next motor car purchase specify 
and easily on any make of car .. . Most good tire dealers _ balloon tires with Hayes Wood Wheels. For change- 
are now handling Hayes Wood Wheels for balloon overs see your nearest tire dealer or write us direct. 


HAYES WHEEL COMPANY, Manufacturers, Jackson, Michigan 


Factories: Jackson, Albion, Flint, St. Johns. Mich.; Anderson, Ind.; Nashville, Teon. Canadian Plants: Chatham and Merritton, Ont. Export Office: 30 Water Street, New York City 


AYES WHEELS 


WITH ATTACHED LUG RIMS ~STANDARDIZED IN WOOD,WIRE AND DISC 
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“Banana oil,” said the reporter. “‘ Well, 
Mr. Gentry, call us up when you’re ready 
to break it. So long. There’s my friend 
Jack Frazer waving to you, Mr. Gentry.” 


au 


“ZOU must exhibit Mr. Gentry our roses 
before he leaves, Peggy,” said Mrs. 
McShane, sitting on the porch of Vue de 
l’Eau, her summer home by the sea. “Are 
you much addicted to flowers, Mr. Gentry, 
may I inquire? I do think the rose is the 
sweetest flower I ever did inhale.” 

“Roses are nice,”’ said Tom Gentry. “I 
wouldn’t want to express a final opinion 
without thoroughly considering the subject, 
but I do think that roses are very nice 
flowers in some ways. There’s something 
to be said even for geraniums, though one 
wants to be careful. There’s a man in my 
district who hates geraniums and says they 
are a menace.” 

“Is he a nervous person?” 

“Only on the subject of geraniums. He 
was struck by a geranium last Easter week, 
and lay senseless for forty-eight hours. 
The pot fell from a fifth-story window. He 
wants a Federal law against geraniums.” 

“See how Spot takes to Mr. Gentry,” 
said Miss Peggy McShane. ‘‘He made 
friends with him right away. Don’t you 
love dogs, Mr. Gentry?” 

“Yes and no,” said Tom, hastily lifting 
his hand from the spaniel that lay beside 
his rocker. “‘ There are two sides to the dog 
question, and I wouldn’t want to commit 
myself definitely at the present time. I 
will say, though, that in my opinion the 
dog is man’s best friend. Still, they ought 
to be leashed and muzzied, particularly in 
the hot weather. A man who has children 
has a right to demand safeguards; after 
all, the kiddies come first. The law is that 
every dog is entitled to his bite; but, as I 
say, it makes many people nervous to see a 
dog running unmuzzled and not know if he 
has had his bite yet or not. There are two 
sides to that question, Miss McShane.” 

The conversation lagged while they 
watched a cold flurry of rain drive by the 
sheltered porch before the blustery east 
wind. 

“* Are you much addicted to bathing, Mr. 
Gentry, may I inquire?” asked Mrs. 
McShane, looking at the guest along her 
nose. “Mr. McShane is a wonderful 
bather. We seasoned at Southampton two 
seasons ago, and Mr. McShane — We 
had the Beverly-Schuyler house, by the 
way, a sumptuous residence, really some- 
thing sumptuous. Appointed. you know. 
Very tony residence. There was a German 
count seasoning there, a striking-looking 
man and a perfect gentleman, and he was 
tremendously interested in Peggy, but of 
course she was a mere child. Southampton 
is a very aristocratic place, very.” 

She compressed her lips bord (OY her 
head in deference to Southampton. Her 
nose, which had been amiably rosy and bulb- 
ous in her early youth, was tilted in air as 
always. It was now a long and pointed and 
pale nose, having been pulled and squeezed 
heroically over the better part of her fifty- 
four years; it was now a beautiful nose, but 
it was good for nothing, and Mrs. McShane 
was a mouth-breather. Her body, not 
being so ductile or not being so easily laid 
hold of, had kept itsearly promise, and Mrs. 
McShane in her fifty-fourth year was de- 
cidedly stout. She wouldn’t believe it; she 
didn’t believe it; she could have had three 
chins for the mere trouble of bowing her 
head, but her head remained grimly un- 
bowed and she looked at the world always 
adown her straight nose; and sometimes, 
when she saw a comparatively sylphlike 
lady of two hundred pounds’ weight or 
thereabouts, she said to her daughter in a 
dreadful whisper, ‘‘ Peggy, am I like that?”’ 
She was essentially an excellent woman, 
but was somewhat blurred and faded in 
mind and soul through long dwelling on 
artificialities and cherishing false values. 

‘I take a plunge in the open sea or river 
every day in the year,” said Tom Gentry 
sturdily. “I belong to the 365 Club, you 
know.” 

“Oh, lovely!’ exclaimed Peggy. ‘I just 
adore swimming. Did you bring your 
bathing suit with you, Mr. Gentry?” 

“I haven’t bought a bathing suit this 
year yet, Miss McShane.” 

“Then how—where —— 

“Peggy!”’ said her mother. ‘Mr. 
McShane is a passionate bather too. When 


” 
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we were seasoning at Narragansett Pier 
several seasons ago—— Or was it the 
Pier? Robert, where was that place you 
used to so enjoy the water?” 

Mr. McShane took his pipe from his 
mouth and spat over the railing; he was 
sitting at the distant end of the porch and 
had been quietly pondering some matter of 
business. 

“What's that, Mary? Oh, yes. You 
mean when we used to dive off the old 
canal boat. Well do I remember the day I 
lit head first in the mud.” 

“No, Robert,” said Mrs. McShane 
coldly. Mr. McShane glanced quickly at 
her, replaced the celluloid bit of his pipe 
under his iron-gray mustache and returned 
to meditating. ‘‘ Robert has such a wonder- 
ful sense of humor,” she said to Tom Gen- 
try with a flashing smile. 

“But Mr. Gentry must have his swim, 
mother,” said Peggy. “Daddy, are you 
going in today? Then Mr. Gentry shall 

ave your suit. Come on, Mr. Gentry.” 

“In such frightful weather?” said her 
mother. 

““What does Mr. Gentry care about the 
weather? He goes in every day in the year. 
Come on!” 

“You'll find the suit in the bottom 
drawer in the kitchen. Conduct Mr. Gen- 
try to the dressing room, Peggy, and see 
that he has a fresh towel. Don’t go out too 
far with her, Mr. Gentry.” 

Vue de |’Eau was one of a straight row 
of speculatively built cottages known lo- 
cally as the bird cages; they faced a shell 
road and immediately in their rear was the 
open beach. 

Mr. McShane had picked the house up 
at partition sale for seven thousand dollars. 
He disliked affectation and pomp and chose 
to live well within his large means. If peo- 
ple took him for a poor man he was well 
pleased; when they took him for a simple- 
ton and then went to pulling the wool over 
his eyes, he hugged himself. 

“It fits you very nicely, doesn’t it?’’ said 
Peggy some minutes later, looking with 
secret dismay at Tom Gentry in the bathing 
suit of the lanky Mr. McShane. “Can you 
stretch your arms? No, don’t!”’ 

She was wearing her new bathing suit, 
and she had looked forward happily to 
causing old-fashioned ladies to sit up and to 
wonder what young girls would be wearing 
next, if anything; but in view of the inade- 
quate garb of her escort, she did not regret 
that the beach was deserted. She told her- 
self that the words, ‘Don’t they make a 
handsome couple!’’ would be wrenched 
from the same ladies if Tom wore a smart 
one-piece suit with white belt and with the 
insignia of some prominent athletic club 
adorning his broad chest. Perhaps she 
could maneuver him into letting her buy it 
for him. She could buy him a much snap- 
pier business suit, too, than the one he had 
just doffed. It must be great fun to have a 
handsome husband to plan clothes for. 
This last was a mere general reflection, 
such a reflection as occurs to young women 
who have recently tired of dolls. Peggy 
was attired in blue-and-orange cretonne, 
with long bodice and a shirred skirt that 
was not more than a pretense and a con- 
cession to old-fashioned ideas; the light- 
biue bandanna on her short black hair 
brought out sympathetically the blue of 
her eyes; her bare legs were as brown as a 
life-saver’s. 

“T suppose you are very much interested 
in politics, Miss MeShane,”’ said Tom. 

“TI just adore polities,” said Peggy. ‘‘ But 
let’s talk about something else. Look out 
for the nasty bottles.” 

“‘Bottles?”’ said Tom, looking where he 
placed his feet. “I am a collector of bot- 
tles, Miss McShane. Yes, it is a great 
hobby of mine. I met a man last week who 
has a collection of eight thousand bottles, 
and you'd be surprised how tremendously 
interesting it is. I have collected thirty- 
five already, but of course I shall not have 
a collection like that man’s for years to 
come. It’s really a life work.” 

“‘Mustn’t it be pe thrilling to have 
eight thousand bottles!” agr Peggy 
gropingly. She added, surveying the heaps 
of garbage thrown up by the waves, “It 
doesn’t make nice bathing, though, and 
there can’t be anybody that likes so many 
thousand watermelons and grapefruits and 
tin cans and-—that horrid thing looks like 
a cat. It’s like this at all the beaches. Why 
don’t people do something about it?” 
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“Oh, but they can't do anything, Miss 
McShane. You see, there is a three-million- 
dollar disposal works down on Staten Is- 
land, but some people down there organized 
and made the mayor promise before the 
last election that he would close the works 
up and resume dumping at sea. It is like 
the traffic question in New York: twenty 
thousand taxicabs are cruising the streets 
day and night, and you might think it 
would be simple to refuse licenses to half 
of them and put them out of business, but 
an administration has got to think before 
it does anything radical. That is the Amer- 
ican system of government, you know; 
everybody gets something.” 

“Like Christmas,” said Peggy. “It must 
be wonderful to understand Sheu politics, 





| 


and I do hope you will tell me more about, | 


it some day. Shall we go in now?” 

“Tt is a bit rough, isn’t it?”’ said Tom, 
following her down the slanting shore to- 
ward the roaring breakers. “Oh, it’s cold! 
Not that a bit of rough water makes any 
difference to us of the Seven Seas Society; 
I dare say it is even rougher than this 
around the Horn, and we 
who have made the passage a dozen times. 
One of the members went to Spain last 
year in a catboat, and I am going with him 
next year to the Azores in a fishing dory. 
Unless some accident happens, he says, we 
will be perfectly all right. But pardon 
me, Miss McShane, don’t you think ——” 

With growing alarm, he had watched a 
huge wave sweeping toward them, and it 
was curving above their heads when he 
turned to seize Peggy and flee for safety. 
But all he saw of Peggy was her feet, and 
they vanished under the breaker an instant 
before some hurtling tons of water struck 
Tom and threw him down and whirled him 
about and rolled him over and over until 
he brought up, coughing and retching, in 
shallow water. He struggled to his feet and 
started doggedly down the siope 
termined to save the girl or die. Then he 
saw her blue bandanna bobbing up and 
down outside the line of breakers. She 
waved to him gayly and was evidently in 
no danger. 

He tottered from the water and sank 
down on the sand and looked with new re- 
_ at the uneasy Atlantic Ocean. He 
thought of the 365 Club and of the Seven 
Seas Society; their plans and purposes 
did not jibe with his practical experience, 
and he decided to request explanations. 


“There’s a mistake somewhere, that’s 
sure,”’ he muttered. 
“Why did you come in so quickly?” 


ave members | 


ain, de- | 


asked Peggy, after riding in to him on the | 


crest of a wave as high as a horse. 

“Just a brisk plunge does me,” he said. 
“You see, we're not much accustomed to 
sea bathing out in Ohio where I come from, 
and I don’t believe in overdoing a thing at 
first.” 

*“‘ And yet you are such a wonderful swim- 
mer. It’s strange how many great swim- 
mers come from these inland places.” 

“Swimming is just a matter of natural 
aptitude,” he said, squaring his shoulders. 
“The fine points come with practice; that's 
my theory, in any event. But what is that 
black stuff all over you?” 

“Oh, pshaw, the water’s full of tar,”’ she 
said, looking down at her piebald limbs. 
“It comes from the ships. They empty 
their tanks outside New York Harbor and 
the tar washes ashore. Oh, you're all cov- 
ered with it too.” 

“This is a perfect outrage,”’he said, rub- 
bing sand on his blotches. ‘‘The idea of 
these foreign ships ruining our beaches like 
this! We should have a monster mass 
meeting about it.” 

“What can we do to them?” 

“Well, we cannot do anything very much 
to them, because they are foreigners; but 
we could assert the principle of the thing.” 

“But why don’t we do something to the 
people who are responsible for spreading 
all this garbage?”’ 

“That is a domestic concern of the United 
States, Miss McShane, and we wouldn't 
permit these foreigners to speak of it. They 
would not have any standing in court, any 
more than have the New Jersey shore re- 
sorts that protest against New York Cit 
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dumping its garbage in the ocean. Self- | 


overnment, Miss McShane, is what our 
athers fought and bled for. It’s a matter 
of principle.” 

(Continued on Page 129) 
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And Out of Gas 


F your gasoline gauge is located on the tank 

at the rear, this may happen to you when 

you least expect it. Don’t run this risk any 
longer. You <an never know just how much 
gas you have in the tank uniess you have the 
figures right before your eyes, all the time. 


Have you noticed how many leading care are now 
equipped with the new K-S Telegage, right on the 
instrument board, where the driver can be aiways 
sure of his gasoline supply? Have this new and 
accurate gauge installed on your car, and elimirate 
dangerous guess work. Accurate to a fraction of a 
gallon, it gives you complete control of your gas 
oline performance. 

The K-S Gasoline Telegage has already been 
adopted as standard equipment on six weil known 
cars, Quickly and ecanily installed by your garage 


or accessory dealer, price $14.80, or if you will give 
name of your car we will send Telegage complete, 
with directions for installing, on receipt of price. 
Write for information, giving your car make, year 


and model. 


KING-SEELEY CORPORATION 
Aan Arbor Michigan 


‘No car is fully equipped anless it has a Telegage"* 
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If you own a Valley Battery Charger, you ner 
miss a radio program 

The Valley Charger will com- 

letely recharge any radio 
| ert overnight. 

Quiet in operation. 

Full 6-ampere charging rate 

No liquids. No bulbs. 





Plugs into the ry light socket like a fan or other 
household ne: y, and just as easy to ¢ t Tok 
about a dime's worth of current fer a full charge 
Grained and engraved Bakelite panel harmor ith 


the rest of your set. Clear glass top shows the sim, 
patented working parts at ill times 
Send for detailed illustrated descriptive folder 
VALLEY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
3100 S. Kingshighway St. Louis, Mo 
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As you know, we have been using Wayne 
fofteners now for about two years, and we are very mich WAYNE KXittsy 
pleased with the handling and results obtained with thea, — RS, a. 
“hey certainly are far superior and far more efficient in 
every may than any softening plants we have over operated, 
~ having had experience with three other systems, we like 
this far the best and really believe you have the best 
water softener on the market today, Mo one will make « 
mistake by petting in the Wayne Softoner. 


We also wish to thank you at this time 
for the excellent cooperation we have had from you in all the 
matters that have come up in relation to this softening plant. 





Wishing you all the success that your 
tat excellent plant deserves, we are, 


Yours very truly, 


PEERLESS LAUNDRY SERVICE CORPORATION. 
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These letters tell the truth about Wayne 
Water Softeners—in users’ terms and 
under actual operating conditions and in 
one instance in direct comparison with 
other equipment. 


They prove beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that Wayne Water Softeners give better 
service at less cost; that they need less 
attention; that they are simpler and more 
compact than any other type of water 
softening equipment made. 


Inour files are hundredsof other letters from 
steam plants, laundries, textile mills, can- 
neries, paper mills, waterworks, hotels, 
hospitals, schools, apartments and homes 
—all expressing their satisfaction with 
Wayne economy, compactness, quick re- 
generaticn, unfailing dependability, and 
with Wayne service. 


Wayne is the originator and today 
the largest producer of rapid-rate water 


How and 
Soiteners are 
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. 
is Supreme 
These Users’ Letters Tell 
WayneWater 


Better «~~ 





Why 





softening equipment. The Wayne rapid- 
rate principle is thoroughly time-tried and 
use-tested. 


The Wayne factory is the largest devoted 
to the production of water softening equip- 








To Executives 
Consult with Wayne water engineers 
on any phase of your use of soft water. 
Wayne Softeners are made in types and 
sizes to fit every need. 





Wayne Household Softeners 
Wayne Softeners are also built in smaller 
sizes for homes, Thousands now in use. 
Home owners and builders write for 


new booklet. 

To Dealers 
Get the new Wayne merchandising plan 
which makes this money making fran- 
chise especially attractive. For high 
grade dealers only. Your territory may 
be open. Write now for proposition. 



































ment. Wayne sales and service branches 
extend from coast to coast. Service, when 
needed, is quick and complete—see 
the letters. 


Every man who is thinking of getting a 
water softener owes it to himself and to 
his company to get all the Wayne facts 
before he buys. Wayne engineers have 
shown the way to save hundreds and 
even thousands of dollars in the installa- 
tion and operation of water softeners; 
and what is more important, Wayne 
equipment assures the operating economy 
and dependability which only the Wayne 
can give. 


As a business man you know that satis- 
factory and economical service in owners’ 
plants, such as shown by these letters, is 
the final and conclusive proof that Wayne 
Water Softeners are supreme. 


Do not accept less than you can get in a Wayne 


Wayne Tank & Pump Company, 739 Canal St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Division Offices in: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 


Dallas, 


Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, 


Minneapolis, New York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and San Francisco 


An International Organization with Sales and Service Offices Everywhere 
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electrical communication. 


Hear a Federal. Operate its simple tuning 
control. See how each adjustment brings 
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greater pleasure. 7 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CO. 


Federal No. 59 and 61 radio 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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(Continued from Page 125) 

“T don’t seem to understand these mat- 
ters, although I know you explain them 
ever so clearly. But let’s go to the house 
and wash off this horrid tar.” 

Outside the kitchen door was a five- 
gallon tin of kerosene provided for the use 
and enjoyment of sea bathers. Peggy gave 
Tom a sponge and a tin cup, and he washed 
himself from head to foot in accordance 
with the custom of the country. 

Mrs. McShane urged him hospitably to 
stay to supper, promising him hot biscuits 
and a real home-cooked meal. 

“T should love to,” he said embar- 
rassedly, ‘‘ but I mus? tell you that I do not 
eat cooked foods, and I do not wish to put 
you to trouble.” 

“Is that one of your clubs too?”’ asked 


Peggy ts 

“Tt is not exactly a club; it is a group 
of people interested in dietary reform who 
have established a restaurant in my dis- 
trict. Calories and osmazome and vitamins 
and all that sort of thing, you know. I am 
going to address a gathering in the res- 
taurant next Thursday evening and tell 
them about my experiences in living for 
three days on raw carrots.” 

“Do make him stay, mother,” said 
Peggy, ‘‘and I shall eat a raw carrot too; 
they say they’re grand for the complexion.” 

“It’s wonderful what science discovers,”’ 
said Mrs. McShane. ‘“ When I was a girl 
there was a man called Kneipp, and we all 
had to take off our shoes and stockings and 
go wading in the grass in the park. Then 
there was drinking buttermilk, and looking 
for eclipses through a piece of smoked 
glass, and Fletcherizing, and last year it 
was yeast. So now it is carrots; I do hope 
they’re not stoutening.” 

Tom smoked his after-dinner cigar at 
Mr. McShane’s end of the porch. Mr. 
McShane had found a fine Havana for the 
guest, but he himself smoked cigar clip- 
pings in a twenty-five-cent pipe. The pipe 
was new; he liked a smoke with a kick in 
it. They talked of political matters in the 
Fortieth Assembly District and came to 
discussing campaign funds. 

“Speaking of something I know nothing 
about,” said Mr. McShane with just a sus- 
picion of a brogue, “‘there’s three places 
that the money comes from. There’s the 
boys that hold the jobs, and 2 per cent 
of their pay they should give up and gen- 
erally do. And then there’s the boys that 
want jobs, and something like a year’s pay 
isn’t too much to ask, since it’s the poor 
public official that has to live on his pay. If 
the candidate is a reformer, he’s not think- 
ing of the pay, but of putting a good man 
into office; and if he’s not a reformer, he’s 
not thinking of the pay either. This is all 
news to you, I suppose?” 

“Not entirely, Mr. McShane.” 

“And then comes the easy money, the 
money that comes with a little tag on it 
saying, From a Friend. Maybe I know 
more of that kind of money than you do. 
What does the friend expect to get for his 
money? Nothing but the right to be the 
lowest bidder for public work after having 
had a peek at the bids, or maybe to be 
allowed to say a word of advice when a 
department is preparing specifications. I’ve 
been doing a bit of oe this afternoon, 
Mr. Gentry. What was that I heard you 
telling the ladies about discovering a fine 
Colonial mansion full of Republicans one 
day when you were exploring your dis- 
trict?” 

“You mean those colored people in Vos- 
burgh Place? Yes, it was a fine old house 
indeed.” 

“‘When a Republican is also a colored 
fellow,”’ said Mr. McShane, blowing out a 
lungful of acrid smoke, ‘‘there’s nothing 
the best of men can do for him but take him 
by the nape of his pants and run him away 
from the polls. He’s what you’d call in- 
vincibly erroneous and can never vote 
enough for Abraham Lincoln. I’ve been 
thinking it would be a grand thing if we 
had a park in that neighborhood to per- 
petuate the name of some great and good 
man and give the neighbors a breath of 
air.” 

“You mean to make a park out of Vos- 
burgh Place? That would be a nice thing 
for the Democrats in the Fortieth Assem- 
bly District.” 

“Ignorant as I am of politics,” said Mr. 
McShane, “there’s two things I’ve ob- 
served in the course of minding my own 
business. One is that nothing is ever done 
unless somebody gets his, and the second 
is that nothing is done without a fine reason 
that nobody but a scoundrel and a traitor 








could argue against. There’s nothing wrong 
in either this or that, mind; if an adminis- 
tration has public work to give out it gives 
it to its friends, but the public gets the big 
benefit. Wasn’t it Tammany Hall that put 
through every big improvement that New 
York ever seen? And who but Tammany’s 
friends should get what was in it? My own 
company —it’s no great secret —got its own 
start with a two-million-dollar contract to 
excavate the site for the big railroad ter- 
minal, and it was a Tammany Board of 
Aldermen gave out the franchise. The pub- 
lie got the terminal, and a very fine im- 
provement it was. There would be no 
terminal today if the public knew we were 
after the contract, and I can tell you there'll 
be no park up in the Fortieth Assembly 
District if the public hears you're planning 
a benefit for the party.” 

“Oh, of course not; I was speaking only 
incidentally, Mr. McShane.” 

** Allowing a hundred dollars a front foot 
for the improvement in the neighborin 
blocks,” said Mr. McShane, puffing es 
on his pipe, “‘and allowing for the fact that 
we can have most of Vosburgh Place al- 
most for the asking, and remembering that 
the assembly is Democratic and that there 
are many great men who are in need of 
having a park named after them” —he took 
his feet down from the railing and laid his 
hand on Tom’s knee—‘‘I’ll tell you what 
to do. Go down to the Knickerbocker 
Historical Society and tell some man down 
there about that fine old historical man- 
sion that used to belong to a Revolutionary 
hero, and ask him if it is not a sin and a 
shame it is not preserved for posterity. Get 
them moving! We'll get behind them where 
they won’t see us. You can get them 
started. We'll have a mass meeting ad- 
dressed by the health commissioner and 
the tenement-house commissioner and we'll 
send a delegation to Albany that will be 
a credit to the city. If you’re clever about 
it there’ll be bums sleeping on the park 
benches before the New Year, and you will 
have done a very fine thing for the public 
indeed. And you'll be credited with per- 
suading somebody to send a check for ten 
thousand dollars to the county campaign 
committee or as interest may appear.” 

““Who'll send the check?” asked Tom. 

“‘A friend,’’ said Mr. McShane, knocking 
out his pipe and getting up. 


mat 


M&: McSHANE and Peggy were stay- 
ing in town overnight, and Tom had 
called and suggested a visit to a local thea- 
ter. The day’s shopping in superheated 
department stores had been too much for 
Mrs. McShane and the young people had 
left her at home. They sat now in a stage 
box of Hurley & Siebert’s Harlem Music 
Hall and marveled at a mind-reading act. 
A blindfolded seeress on the stage was 
answering with promptitude and apparent 
correctness the questions of a male confeder- 
ate who was passing through the audience. 

The confederate ente the rear of the 
box and the spotlight settled on Tom and 


Posey. ; : 
“Who’s this handsome gentleman sit- 
ting here in a full-dress suit?’’ asked the 
confederate. 

“Ask me a hard one,”’ scoffed the seeress. 
“Everybody knows that gentleman.” 

‘Well, what’s his name?” 

“Why, that’s Thomas Jefferson Gentry, 
the big lawyer!” 

“Did you ever!” breathed Peggy, while 
hard and sustained applause came from a 
strictly limited section of the house. 


“Right,” said the confederate. He turned ° 


to Peggy. “What color dress has his wife 
got on?” 

“Blue dress,”’ said the seeress. 

“Right. What color hair’s she got?” 

“Black hair.” 

“Right. What’s she doing now?” 

““She’s making noodles and wondering 
why her husband has got to stay so late at 
the office.” 

“Wrong! This young lady ain’t makin 
noodles and wondering why her Som a 
has got to stay so late at the office.” 

« Feah, but that young lady ain’t his 
wife!” 

“Excuse me, Tom,” said the confederate, 
walking on tiptoe from the box while the 
audience shouted delightedly. 

Peggy shrank back. 

** Aren’t they horrid!’’ she said. ‘And 
now everybody is pointing and staring at 
us ” 


“1m awfully sorry about this,” said 
Tom. “I didn’t know about it, really. 
That blamed director of public relations 
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sent me the tickets and I didn’t think. Do 
you wish to go, Miss McShane?” 

“Yes, we'd better,” said Peggy. 

“We might go over to Mount Morris 
Park and take in Shakspere,” suggested 
Tom as they left the theater. “You must 
have read in the newspapers about the popu- 
lar Shakspere. They’re giving free per- 


formances for the people, and I helped them | 
out by getting them the use of the park, so | 
I guess we will have no trouble in getting | 


in. Group of educators, you know, and a 
very worthy cause, so I was glad to do what 
I could for them through Jimmy Clahan. 
Here’s a cab.” 

They rode over to Mount Morris Park, 


where The Taming of the Shrew was being | 
gave on the lawn to a packed multitude. | 
hey saw in the distance an electrically | 


lighted platform and small figures in cos- 
tumes. The voices of the performers carried 
only fitfully to the new arrivals. 
an raised ten thousand dollars to 
ive this fr say Shakspere,”” explained 
om, “‘but they couldn’t seem to get the 
use of any city property until I heard of 


them and volunteered to help them out. | 


The actors are regular professionals, and 
it’s a good show, but I guess it’s pretty deep 
stuff. Well, you know Shakspere. Want to 
try to get in?” 

“There’s such a crowd,” said Peggy, 
“and I don’t want to sit on that damp grass 
in this dress.” 

An episode in the play caused some loud 
laughing near the stage. Tom frowned and 
leaned over the park wall. 

“That you down there, Halloran?” he 
called. “Go on up there and make those 
rowdies stop that laughing! They think 
because they got in for nothing the show is 
no good. Some people are so ignorant they 
would laugh at anything.” 

“IT will = them a taste of this stick and 
they will laugh on the other side of their 
mouths,”’ said the policeman addressed, 
rousing from his comfortable snooze against 
the other side of the wall. ‘Who done that 
laughing over there?” 

“But The Taming of the Shrew is a com- 
ety, said Peggy. ‘‘They are supposed to 
augh. 

“Is that so?” said Tom. “Now I come 
to think of it, I shouldn’t wonder if you're 
quite right. Never mind, Halloran; they’re 
supposed to laugh. I never got around to 
reading this OF he confessed as they 
walked toward the big illuminated sign at 
the entrance. “Of course, we had Hamlet 
in school, and I used to recite pieces out of 
Shakspere, but I never got around to read- 
ing many of his plays.” 

_ “What an odd sign,” said Peggy, study- 
ing it. 

“What is odd about it? Has the painter 
misspelled something?” He scrutinized it, 
going over its big print and little print: 


MAyYor NYLAN’S 
The Taming of the Shrew 
By W. Shakspere 
Under the Auspices of 


THOMAS JEFFERSON GENTRY 
and Others 


“‘T don’t see anything wrong with it,”’ he | 
said humbly. ‘It looks perfectly all right | 


to me.” 


They walked to Lenox Avenue and en- | 


tered a small stationery store to buy a 
newspaper. Peggy had noticed that Tom 
was an incessant newspaper reader and 
could not have his fact and fabrication 
fresh enough to content him. While they 
stood at the paper stand, a red-headed 
young man, trim, smartly dressed and quick 
spoken, bustled in and slap a document 
on the counter top before the sleepy store- 
keeper. 

“Sign there, Oppenheim,” said the young 
man, drawing an invisible line with his 
index finger. 

“For what?” asked the proprietor. 

“For Thomas Jefferson Gentry for Con- 
gress,” snapped the young man. “Going 
to be candidate of the Independent Demo- 
cratic Business Men’s League. Business 


man, aren’t you, Oppenheim? Want to | 
get in the movement, don’t you? Sign | | 


right there.” 

“‘What’s his platform?”’ 

***Shall the people rule?’’’ mumbled the 
young man, biting a — and throwing 
down a dime. ‘‘Good for business, Op- 
penheim. He’s got a lot of friends and 
maybe they would hang out here.” 

“And ask me to buy stolen watches, I 
bet,” sniffed the proprietor. “Sign up I 
would, but this store ain’t no hang-out. 
Couldn’t I even read it?”’ 























OAT FLAKES 


Cook 3 minutes only 
—no more—no less. 
ADistinctive Product. 
A Matchless Flavor. 
A Package for a Dime 


(except in Far West) 


Do you like Wheat or 
Corn ? 
Then buy— 

3 Minute Wheat Flakes 
3 Minute Hominy Grits 
(Flaked) 

THREE MINUTE CEREALS CO. 
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POCKET TELESCOPE 
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Guaranteed German telescope. Clear and power 
ful. For use when hunting, boating, automolhiling, 
or on your vacation deal for the races 

fully and accurately made with brase slide 
hard rubber casing. Equipped with high gravic 
lenses, Objectives are 24 m.m 

Exceedingly favorable rates. of exchange make 
possible thie unusual offer. Shipped -promprtly 
on receipt of check, money order or doliar bill 


PLACE YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. 
Cash refund if not satiafied 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
IMPORTERS 


93 Federal Street 
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Dellar 
or more for 
yvouevery Thurs 
day afternoon if 
you sell The Saturday 
Huening Post to tolke 
you know. Extra prizes and 
great fun, besides! Start right 
w; write your name and addres 
in the margin of thie ad and mal! to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Sales Div., 
259 Independence Square, Philadelphia, P2nna. 
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ACTING PLAY 


tations, Drills, Minstrel and Vaudeville Jokes and Sketches; 
ideas for entertainments. Send for free cataiog 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 Bo. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 





Fo me full week, Q. and A. Dept 


pecimen Copy, 5c, $6 year; $3 six montha, 
$1.50 three months. Special; $1 for ® issues. 
RADIO WORLD, 


Nat. Illus. Weekly. Solves ail 
radio troubles. List stetions, 


1493 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ERE are the big reasons why Brighton spells 

G-A-R-T-E-R C-O-M-F-O-R-T! 
Brighton elastic—foundation of the garter —is 
devised for comfort! Thin strands of special rubber 
are used and these may be pulled to many times 
their normal length. A special curing process gives 
remarkable ease—absolutely no binding: even the 
most tender legs won’t feel Brighton Wide-Webs. 


} GARTER 
j 


Then these strands of rubber are wrapped and re-wrapped with 
soft yarn. insuring double the wear of ordinary elastic; because 
the yarn wound around the rubber guards against the deadening 
effects of perspiration, 

Phere is no tightness—no binding; just perfect, easy support, 
with absolute comfort and the best service you've ever known. 


if you want ‘‘just what the Doctor ordered,’’ don’t merely ask 
for garters—insist upon Pioneer-Brighton Wide-Webs. 


Singie Grip 35c and up Double Grip 50c and up 


PIONEER SUSPENDER COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

For 47 Years Manufacturers of 
Pioneer Belts Pioneer-Brighton Garters 


Also Sole Makers of 
Kazoo Athletic Suspender Waists for Children 


Pioneer Suspenders 


Even the stitching is The double-lined pad 
reinforced fo prolong 
the wear and insure 


comfort 


sure-holding 
t-off disengages 
rastly vet never 
Sitps 


4 The famous Brighton 
e 4 . 

Sy é tlasitc is one 
. 

%. foundaticn of Brighton 
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“What do you want to read all that 
slush for?”’ said the young man, — 
up his document. He saw the cloak 
couple at the news stand. “Hello there, 
Tom!” 

“Hello, Jack,” called Tom to the retreat- 
ing secretary of the Eskimo Club. 

“Know that fellow, mister?” asked the 
proprietor. “Tell me, mister, is this fellow 


| Gentry the same fellow that offers all the 
| school children in Harlem a ten-dollar gold 


piece if they will write him an essay on 


| Problems of Today?”’ 


“A ten-dollar gold piece for the best 


| essay,” said To 


| mister? 


m. 
“Ah, for the best! Not for every one, 
Becky, Becky! Tell Hymie he 
should stop working and read his book. 


| Ten dollars for twenty thousand essays? 


Well, that fellow is a pretty good business 
man, ain’t it?” 

Tom shrugged his shoulders and returned 
to the newspapers. A frantic headline in 


| the New York Day drew his eyes. He 
| plunged avidly into the small print: 


| to be a 
| there and do what I can 
| wo 


| said Peggy doubtfully. 


FrenD STEALS HARLEM CHILD 


In a humble but painfully neat and clean 
Harlem home there sits tonight a mother, Mrs. 
Miriam Bogenschutz, of 815 West One Hun- 
dred and Eighteenth Street, old and gray, 
lamenting the loss of her only child, young Moe 
Bogenschutz of the same ps Aen ocking to 
and fro, she told a New York Day reporter —— 


“There it is at last,”’ he exclaimed, catch- 
ing Peggy's arm. “A big case that’s going 
eadliner. I must get right over 
or that poor 
an.” 
“We'll both go, if we can do anything,” 
“But really, you 
know how newspapers exaggerate every- 


| thing.” 


“How can anybody exaggerate a mother’s 
rief under such painful circumstances, 
eggy?” he cried, using her given name in 

his excitement. “I’m going right over 
there to volunteer my services without a 
penny of expense to her to run down and 
punish this fiend. Come by all means. 
Another woman’s sympathy at such a time 
of bereavement would be invaluable to her, 
I dare say.” 

“Of course I shall be only too glad to do 
what I can,” said Peggy, consenting to be 
hurried. 

They proceeded at a half run along Lenox 
Avenue toward the house of sorrow in One 
Hundred and Eighteenth Street. 

‘I'm going to jump into this thing with 
both feet,” said Tom determinedly. ‘I'll 
take charge of everything and see that 
nothing gets out to the newspapers except 
through me; injudicious publicity does 
more harm than good. Hughes was made 
oe nang for his good work for the legis- 
ative insurance committee, wasn’t he? 
and he was — a young lawyer too. Whit- 
man was made governor by the Becker 
case, and Jerome was made district at- 
torney for what he said he would do to the 
men who looted the Metropolitan Street 
Railways and stopped transfers, and —-— 
Excuse me, Peggy, but can you go a little 
faster?” 

The address given was that of a tene- 
ment house. Two policemen stood on the 
dirty steps and pushed constantly on the 
front of a mob to prevent it from rushing 
up the steps and crushing the six reporters 
in the vestibule. The policemen recognized 
Tom and let him by. 

“T’ll wait here, Tom,” said Peggy, 
rather frightened. ‘‘ You find out if we can 
do anything.” 

Posey read the newspaper account of the 
case by the flickering vestibule light. She 
was still struggling in the fog of words 
wherein the few facts were lost when Tom 
returned and said to her behind his hand, 
“Funny people in this world. Mrs. Bo- 
genschutz told me through the door that she 
wasn’t worrying a bit and she wished I 
would mind my own business. No natural 
feeling whatever. Sh-h!” 

“What did she give you?”’ said one of 
the reporters, leading his fellows forward. 
He was the stocky and bald young man 
who had accosted Tom some weeks since 


| on the steps of the Eskimo Club. 


“We are not quite ready to make a state- 
ment,” said Tom, “but you may say that 
we are proceeding along certain lines. I 
have taken entire charge of the matter and 
propose to prosecute this rascal at my own 
cost and charge as a matter of good citizen- 


| ship. The name is Gentry, gentlemen, 


insures smoothness | 
and prevents 
curling “ 


Thomas Jefferson Gentry. I’m a practicing 
lawyer with a considerable practice; but it 
seoms to me that every man should devote 
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part of his time to public service and good 
overnment, and I feel that inasmuch as I 
ive right here in the district ——” 

“Just a minute,” said the reporter. 
“Aren't you mixing things? Tell me, who 
was kidnaped—you or little Moe Bogen- 
schutz?”’ 

“Here he comes!” shouted glad voices. 

A policeman came through the crowd, 
leading by the wrist a hard-faced and un- 
dersized lad of thirteen or fourteen. 

“Stealing a ride in an ambulance, he 
was,” explained the boy’s custodian. ‘‘ They 
was — a man out of a flat sick with 
the nomen So and while they was shooing 
the crowd back for fear of contagions this 
young devil got into the ambulance and 
nothing would do him but he must hide 
under the man’s blankets. They kept him 
at the hospital to wash him and fumigate 
him and never thinking that anybody 
would miss such a villain. Take him up, 
Brosnan!” . 

“‘ And that’s that,” said the bald reporter, 
moving away. 

‘Just a moment, please,” pleaded Tom 
desperately. ‘Perhaps you’d care to men- 
tion in your paper that the first authentic 
information that restored the child to his 
distracted mother appeared immediately 
after Thomas Jefferson Gentry took sole 
charge of the case, and that ——”’ 

“Dollar a line!’’ shouted the reporter 
over his shoulder. 


“TFEALIZING as I do,” cried Thomas 

A\ Jefferson Gentry, the regular Demo- 
cratic nominee for Congress, “the great 
problems that confront this great country 
of ours in this hour of destiny, my senti- 
ments, friends and fellow citizens and cit- 
izenesses, are one of responsibility and not 
of pride inthis hour of personal triumph for 
which I am indebted to each and every one 
of you for your good work in the primaries 
today. The coming Congress, ladies and 
gentlemen, will be the most important Con- 
gress ever assembled in this great and glori- 
ous country of ours, and it behooves us to 
take heed as to whom we shall send to 
represent us and preserve the best traditions 
of the Democratic Party and the heritage 
of the fathers. We don’t want pussyfooters 
like the Republican nominee in this district 
who will try to flimflam the people with a 
hocus-pocus of words; we don’t want any 
machine-made candidate like he is, sold to 
a corrupt political boss and serving the in- 
terests at the expense of his constituents. 
We want to represent this great district in 
Washington ———”’ 

He paused for a peek at his manuscript 
and a sip of water. 

“We want Big Tom Gentry!”’ shouted 
the loyal ones. 

“I thank you, one and all,”’ he resumed. 
“And now you want a plain and straight- 
forward declaration of my principles, with- 
out equivocation or dodging the burning 
issues that confront this great country of 
ours and this congressional district. These 
are the issues, ladies and gentlemen, that 
make this coming election so tremendously 
important: 

“First, who shall be elected congressman 
from this district? 

“Second, to what political party shall be 
intrusted the destinies of our beloved coun- 
try in this time of storm and stress? 

“Third, do the people want to be crushed 
by high taxes or do they want reasonable 
taxes! 

“Fourth, do we want a prohibitive pro- 
tective tariff unjustly to enrich a few at the 
expense of the many, or do we want a tariff 
just enough to meet the expenses of the 
Government? 

“Fifth, do we want scrupulous protec- 
tion and conservation of our natural re- 
sources, or do we want wanton wastefulness, 
exploitation and profligacy? 

‘Sixth, dowe want honesty and econom 
in administration, or do we want to be sad- 
dled with a horde of tax eaters and para- 
sites and holders of sinecures? 

“Seventh, do we want liberty or license, 
enlightened enforcement of just laws or 
oppression from officials and defiance of 
every edict of government? 

“If your answer is in the affirmative, if, 
after giving these dominant issues your 
most serious consideration, you can answer 

es to each and every one of them, then, 
adies and gentlemen and fellow citizens— 
and, mark you, only in that event—I claim 
the high privilege of your suffrage at the 
coming election. I thank you.” 

A detail from Stilgebauer’s Concert Band 
played him up the steps as he turned and 

(Continaed on Page 133) 
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APPY, tired little youngsters, gone away to Dreamland, dolls and toys 
forgotten, with no thought whatever of the scattered litter of play- 
time—left behind for Mother to clear away. 

But Mother does not mind. Cleaning is such an easy matter. A few 
seconds with her Royal, and the disarray is gone. 

Women whose homes are Royal cleaned, have few housekeeping prob- 
lems. Their greatest task—cleaning, is done by the Royal. Rugs are not 
only kept thoroughly clean, but also absolutely sanitary, because all em- 
bedded dirt is removed as well as surface litter. 

The other home furnishings—curtains, upholstery, bedding, etc., are also 
kept in perfect condition with the aid of Royal attachments. 

Before you buy any cleaner, have it demonstrated in your home. This 
is the infallible test, and the test that Royal most desires. If you do not see 
and try the Royal, you can never have the satisfaction of knowing abso- 
lutely that you have bought the best cleaner. 

There is a Royal man near you—if you don’t knew his name—write us. 


The P. A. Geier Company, Cleveland, Ohio 
BOSTON NEW YORK 
Manufactured in Canada for Canadians by 
Continental Electrical Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Also Manufacturers of Royal Vibrator, Royal Hair Cutter, 
Royal Drier, Royal Clothes Washer 
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THE CAR WITH A BACKBONE 


Most automobile chassis frames consist of four pieces of pressed steel riveted together. The 
Star is the only low-priced car made that has the celebrated Durant Tubular Backbone. It is 
one of the chief reasons why “Stars stand up.” 


This is the famous 
Durant Tubular Backbone 


If automobile frames are not strong enough diagonally, they are liable to twist and weave over 
road irregularities to such an extent as to strain and break one or more units of the power line— 
such as the universal joint or the rear axle gears, and also to throw the tonneau doors out of line. 


The Durant Tubular Backbone, a 
TOURING, $540. «. b. Lansing, Mich feature of all Star Car S, STOPS these ROADSTER, $540 / 0. b. Lansing, Mich, 
twistin 8 racking strains and keeps 
all units of the power line in 
alignment, minimizing friction, 
gear rumbles and liability of 

breakage. 

This feature alone, should cause 

you to prefer a Star, but there are 

numerous other reasons which any 

Star dealer will be glad to explain. 
Prices f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


Roadster, $540 Coupe,$750 Touring, $540 
Sedan, $820 Chassis, $445 


DURANT MOTORS :- INC . 


57th Street and Broadway, New York 
Dealers and Service Stations throughout the United States and Canada 
FOUR GREAT PLANTS AT ELIZABETH, N. 5; LANSING, MICH. . OAKLAND, CAL. . TORONTO, 


STAR MOTOR CARS 





(Continued from Page 130) 
ascended to the doorway of the Eskimo 
Club. The motley crowd that had been 
drawn into the street by the music gaped 
for a while at the closed door and then went 
about its business. 

Tom held his upward way after entering 
the clubhouse. e passed the assembly 
rooms of the faithful, answering gratulating 
shouts with a casual wave of his hand over 
the banister, and went to the second floor. 
He had glanced upward once from the steps 
when about to make a period and had seen 
Jimmy Clahan looking approvingly down 
at him from a window. 

“Put it there, Tom,” said the leader of 
the Fortieth Assembly District heartily. 
“Some speech! Harry Atwell write you 
that one?” 

“No, Jimmy, I made that one up my- 
self. It was pretty good, wasn’t it?” 

“Say, son, it was a wow. Made it up 
yourself, did you, Tom? Well, well! You 
owe a lot to Harry Atwell, though, and 
don’t you forget it. Yes, sir, he is some 
press agent, and he got your name before 
the public until I was sick of you myself. 
Harry knows his business, Tom, and can 
tell you what to do; and I don’t mean there 
ain’t lots of people can tell you how to pick 
up the mule’s hind foot without getting 
kicked. You'll want him to write your 
campaign speeches, Tom; you won't have 
no time to attend to details. You'll have 
to go through the motions, though it won’t 
be much of a campaign—not in this dis- 
trict. You can get busy right now to work 
somebody for a free ride to Washington. 
When it comes to advance information on 
this race, I’m your wire tapper. When you 
get your first pay check, Tom, give them 
an argument; tell ’em we elect congress- 
men in this district in the Democratic 
primary—ha-ha! Well, Tom, when you 
get to Washington you won't forget who 
made you, will you?” 

“You mean Harry Atwell. Yes, I cer- 
tainly owe him a lot.” 

“No, I don’t mean your press agent,” 
said Jimmy Clahan, resting his hands 
paternally on Tom’s shoulders. “I mean 
me, Tom. Me, Jimmy Clahan! I made 
you, Tom. Remember I made you con- 
gressman, won’t you? You’re going among 
temptations, Tom, and I’m warning you 
iike I learned many a boy of mine before 
you. Tom, when Tammany Hall and 
Jimmy Clahan found you, you couldn’t buy 
yesterday’s paper and you didn’t have in- 
fluence enough to get into Central Park 
without a ticket, and now you're a great 
man, Tom. You're a congressman, b’gosh! 
You stick by Tammany Hall and do what 
Tammany tells you; that’s what the people 
expect you to do or they wouldn’t vote the 
Tammany ticket, They’ll feed you tea and 
hot air in Washington, Tom, and tell you 
a whole lot about Tammany that they read 
in their home-town papers; but you pay 
no attention and go right ahead and be a 
crackajack good congressman. Only, when 
you get the word, come through!” 

“In all that comports with my conscience, 
Jimmy,” said the nominee, nodding. 

“‘Ha-ha! That’s a good line too, Tom, 
you old son of a gun,” laughed Jimmy 
Clahan. ‘‘ You'll do, Tom. Say, it takes a 
corn-fed to pull a nifty like that. You 
don’t suppose we’d ask you to go against 
your conscience, do you? Hell, no! Say, 
Tom, who was that bunch of good fellows 
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that paraded around the polls today boost- | 
ing for you? Fine body of men.” 

“I guess you mean the Ha-Ha Society. 
They meet for dinner every Tuesday at the 
Teresa. I was admitted a couple of weeks 
ago after I told them that one of Jack 
Frazer’s about the colored bootlegger. Any 
right fellow can get in that can make them 
laugh once out of three tries. You heard 
that one of Frazer’s, didn’t you?”’ 

Tom told Jimmy Clahan Jack Frazer’s 
new joke and left him laughing. Tom hur- 
ried from the clubhouse and to the home 
of the MeShanes. In moments of unusual 
elation or depression his thoughts flew al- | 
ways of late to Miss Peggy McShane and 
he longed for her company and sympathy. 
He had not seen much of her recently and 
had been chilled by her apparent avoidance 
of him. This seemed a good time to 
make >. 

“Hello, Peggy!’’ he cried when she en- 
tered the front parlor after he had been 
kept waiting through a hushed and de- 
corous interval. He strode up to her and 
reached for her hands. “Have you heard 
the big news, Peggy? I’ve got the nomina- 
tion!” 

“Isn’t that lovely for you,” she said, 
evading his grasp by lifting her hands to 
her back hair. ‘‘Won’t you be seated, Mr. 
Coney? I’m so glad for your sake to hear 
this.” 

“For my sake only, Peggy?” he said 
pleadingly. He sat beside her on the sofa 
and leaned winningly to her. “‘Why not 
rs our sake, Peggy? We’re together in 
this.” 

“In what way, Mr. Gentry?” 

“Oh, don’t be like this, Peggy,” he urged. 
“What's come over you lately? You know 
these honors and emoluments don’t mean 
a thing to me except as they—well, as they 
help to bring us together, Peggy.” 

“You don’t need to say any farther, Mr. 
Gentry,” she said, clasping her hands and 


looking determinedly away. “I’ve been | 


thinking things over, and I’ve decided that 
we are not compatible. I’m sorry to tell 
you this. I like you awfully, but you're so 
dreadfully queer that I know we should 
never get along. I used to like you awfully 
well; but I would want to be a companion 
to you and do the things you do, and when 





I think that I will have to live on raw car- 
rots and go in swimming in the wintertime 


and start for Spain in a rowboat and ——” | bo dinte. 


“Oh, is that it?” he said, sighing re- 
lievedly. “‘Pshaw, Peggy, that’s all just 
politics. A candidate, you know, has got 
to please everybody and join everything.” 

“Then you weren’t sincere in those 
ideas?” 

‘‘Why, of course I was sincere, Peggy. I 
am sincere!’’ : 

“Well, then,” she said stubbornly. 

He reflected. 

“Peggy,” he blurted, “suppose I should 
give up all those associations and be just 
like anybody else and ——” 

“Will you, Tom?” 

“But not until after election,” he bar- 
ained. ‘It wouldn’t be honest, Peggy. 

hese people like me because I am one of 
their own, and they are counting on voting 
for me. I can’t desert them now, Peggy. 
Can’t you see that?” 

“If you only will, Tom,” she said. “If 





you promise me, honest to goodness — 
Don’t, Tom, don’t! Daddy is right there | 
in the back parlor!” | 












New ‘Van Dorn 
Haffinch"’ runs on 
alternating or direct 
current, weighs 16 
pounds and sells for 
only $60.00. 
One of 8 types of 
“Van Dorn” portable 
electric drills in sizes 
from ¥" to 14". 


Famous Users 
These well known 
business organiza- 
tions, the mort crit- 
ica! buyecs in the 
world, are a few 
of the many large 
users of ‘'Van 
Dorn” Electric 
Drills for pro- 
duction work 
and plant 


nance. 
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By the Automotive Industry 


Most everyone knows that the holes in the 
Automotive Industry have been made by ‘‘Van 
Dorn”’ Electric Drills for more than 20 years. 
America's finest family of holemakers is prac- 
tically standard ps penne in plants of the 
best motor car and truck makers, the iargest 
body builders and the most successful acces- 
sory and parts manufacturers. 


For Garages and Service Stations 

“Van Dorn's’’ policy is to give garages and 
service stations the same high quality tools 
that these manufacturers use for their pro- 
duction work: — built of the same materials, in 
the same shop, by the same skilied mechanics, 
yet reasonable in price. 


Only $60.00 


For example, ‘*Haffinch, the Drill ofa 
thousand uses" shown above, costs only $60.00. 
—the first time in the history of electric tools 
that garages and repair shops can purchase 
a half inch portable electric drill of ‘Van 
Dorn” quality at a price so reasonable. 


Automotive Jobbers 


You can cash in on ‘Van Dorn" Prestige, 
Performance and Publicity. ‘‘Van Dorn” Elec- 
tric tools lead you to a practically unlimited 
market. A representative will be pleased to 
discuss our agency proposition with you. 


The Van Dorn Electric Tool Co. 
Makers of Portable Electric Drilling, Reaming 
and Grinding Machines, etc. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Hupmobile 
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ORAWN BY NATE COLLIER 


Desert Rat: ““Jumpin’ Lizards, Bilt! Don't Drink That! It's Poisont"’ 
“Don’t Get Excited, Pard. I Stack That Sign Up Mysetf to Keep the Tourists From 
Drinkin’ the Water Hote Dry" 
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McKinney offers this free’ assistance 








| Without cost to you, McKinney wiil send a full 
set of Forethought Plans with which you can ar- | 
‘4, range and rearrange your furniture right on the 
| blue prints until you are certain the wall space, 
fixtures, doors and base plugs are as you want them. 


A ine KNOW where your fur- 
niture will fit before your 
home is completed is a constant 
benefit. To know before con 
struction begins is even more 
valuable. 


Se McKinney designed Fore- 
thought Plans for this purpose. 


To get the key to the Plans 
recall your early arithmetic in- 
structions. When the problem 
consisted of adding together 
“gallons,” “quarts” and “pints” 
the rule was to change each item 
to “pints ’"—and avoid error. 


That is exactly what McKinney 
has done with your furniture. 


Your floor plans are drawn to 
4 scale one-quarter of an inch to 
the foot. The McKinney Fore- 
thought Plans are views of yout 
furniture drawn to exactly the 
same scale. Here, then, you can ar- 
range and rearrange your furni- 
ture with accuracy even before 
your cellar has been dug. 


How others 
are using the Plans 

McKinney is receiving many 
gratitude from home 
builders. They are finding the 
McKinney Forethought Plans 
of wonderful value. They seem 
to answer completely a hitherto 
vexing problem, The joy of see- 
ing every piece of furniture in 
place so far ahead of time adds 
another note of pleasure to the 
building of a home. 


letters of 


The coupon at right will bring 
you a set of these Forethought 
Plans. McKinney will enjoy the 
privilege of sending them. There 
1s NO cost to you 


And why is McKinney 
doing all this? 

McKinney Manufacturing 
Company has been making fine 
hinges for fifty-nine years. 
Through supplying McKinney 
Hinges for thousands of homes 
for more than a half century 
McKinney has learned much con- 
cerning the hardware-buying 
habits of the American people. 
And outstanding among these 
habits is this fact: Americans 
have a keen appreciation of fine 
hardware. Further, it is their in- 
tention to have nothing less than 
that in their homes. But uncon- 
sciously they let the selection of 
hardware go until the last minute. 
Maybe by this time the hard- 
ware fund has been depleted by 
some insignificant “extra.” Then 
this hindsight calls for either of 
two things—more money or a 
home that is hardware-poor. 


So McKinney devised the 
Forethought Plans and furnished 
them for two purposes. First, it 
was known they would greatly 
assist in making your home all 
that you anticipate. Second, that 
they would help to impress on 
your mind the value of buying 
your hardware early and asking 
specifically to see McKinney 
Hinges. 


McKinney Manufacturing Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





$ McKinney Mro. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
H Please send me set of Forethought Plans 


» hardware retailer from whom 
ntend to buy we would like to 
know his name also.) 
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MCKINNEY HINGES 
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WHAT BECOMES OF THE 
RICH MAN’S INCOME? 


(Continued from Page 27) 


Mr. D 
For THE YEAR 1923 
PER CENT 


| Income and property taxes 29.68 
| Life insurance to provide for inheritance taxes 


premiums 

Maintenance of estates, including household 
expense 

Personal expenses 


| Business expense, interest and losses 


Charitable contributions and donations to in- 
dividuals _19.22 
Total 92.48 
Gross cash income 100.00 
Balance 7.52 
Note. Mr. D.'s personal attorney writes, “This 
statement is fairly typical of the results of the past 

several years.” 
Mr. E 
YEARLY AVERAGE 1917-1923 

PER CENT 
Income $1,854,182.12 100.00 
$ 720,482.96 38.86 
9,979.06 JA 
1,321,259.51 73 57 
$2,051,721.53 112.97 
Personal and living expenses 90,216.23 4.85 
Contributions 143,371.11 7.71 
Gifts 520,822.50 28.00 


Income tax 
Other taxes paid 
Reserve for estate tax 


Yearly total taxes 


| Net losses and reserves for de- 


176,209.42 9.47 
$2,982,340.79 163.00 
1,128,158.67 *63.00 
100,00 


preciation 
Total above 
Reduction in estate (yearly) 
*Of income 
YEARLY AVERAGE 1917-1924 
Unper New Law 
PER CENT 
Income $1,934,487.01 100.00 
$ 723,657.31 37.41 
9,218.89 48 
1,675,131.88 86.59 


$2,408,008.08 1: 


Income tax 
Other taxes paid 
Reserve for estate tax 

Yearly total taxes 124.48 

Naturally the first question which the 
reader will ask concerning these exhibits 
in general has to do with the identity of 
the principals.. This, however, it is not the 
intention of the writer to reveal or indicate 
in any fashion whatsoever. 

Not only would the interest in the state- 
ments themselves be greatly enhanced by 
the use of the names but there would be 
very real surprise in one or twe cases. Most 
of the names are of widespread or national 
prominence. In several cases the promi- 
nence attaches not only to the individual 
but to the family and to the industry or 
corporation from which the fortune derives. 


The Reticence of the Rich 


Possibly one or two of the rich men who 
furnished figures might have permitted the 
use of their names under certain circum- 
stances. An assistant to one of these gentle- 
men spoke of the futility of attempted se- 
crecy in the case of great wealth, at least as 
regards his employer. For this capitalist is 
known to be the owner of more than 50 per 
cent of the stock of a corporation the mar- 
ket value of and the dividends upon which 
are matters of public information. 

Indeed, two men from whom statistical 
information was sought suggested how 
sensible it would be for the hundred richest 
men in the country to make public the uses 
to which their incomes are put. Neverthe- 
less, many persons of large as well as mod- 
erate or small means shrink instinctively 
from letting the world know what becomes 
of their incomes, no matter how instructive 
such information might prove. 

Therefore in a number of instances the 
writer was able to obtain detailed statistical 
information only by respecting the desire 
for secrecy and privacy as far as identifying 
the figures with the individual is concerned. 


| In view of the fact that not all the names 


can be used it seems better to indicate none 


| of them. 


The writer feels very fortunate, however, 


| in the type of men who responded to his 


request for statistical data. In no case was 


| any effort made to obtain figures from 


either the idle owners of long-inherited 


| wealth or of sudden riches. None of these 
| figures come from idlers, loafers or society 
| butterflies, nor were any of them secured 


from men who had made quick fortunes 
and are still a little bewildered by their new 
position. 

In the main, information was sought and 
obtained from men who are or have been at 
the head of great industries, the normal, 
constructive type of millionaire. It so hap- 
—~ that the list is almost equally divided 

etween those who inherited wealth and 
those who did not. But I think it is safe to 
say that in every case where wealth was 
inherited it has been greatly added to by 
the heirs, who in addition have worked just 
as hard as if they had inherited nothing. 

There are several self-made men in the 
list, but their fortunes have come from the 
gradual growth of great properties, not 
from any sudden deal or find or strike. Of 
course no information was sought from pro- 
moters or men suddenly cnsioked by deals, 
for such wealth may not be permanent, nor 
have the owners had time to adjust them- 
selves to it. 

No very young man was asked for statis- 
tical data. It takes time to learn to use 
money well. There can be no defense of 
the rich young wastrel or idler; he is a 
social excrescence and requires not so much 
study as elimination. Nor would an ex- 
hibit of the use to which the income of a 
young man madly engaged in business ad- 
vancement is put serve the purpose of these 
articles. The important thing to learn is 
how the man who has arrived employs his 
wealth. 

The average age of those who furnished 
data is fifty-eight. The oldest is just under 
seventy and the youngest just under fifty. 


Secrecy About Losses 


One of the first questions which any stu- 
dent of economic or business subjects would 
ask is for information as to those active in 
business and those who are inactive. Messrs. 
D and E are the most active. A and B are 
—— the least active in the group as 

egards direct business participation. 

hose from whom information was 
sought, and who supplied it, were ap- 
proached because of their known wealth 
and connection with large business affairs, 
rather than for their reputation as philan- 
thropists. Yet several were found to be 
very large givers, perhaps larger than per- 
sons more commonly advertised as such. 

The discerning student will at once ob- 
ject that it is not safe to draw generaliza- 
tions from such a small number of cases. 
Certainly one must be careful in the gen- 
eralizations which are drawn. The writer, 
however, has other figures, about equal in 
number to those reproduced, which are not 
in form that can be used. They come, 
however, from persons of similar incomes, 
generally speaking, and in the main bear 
out the conclusions which any reader would 
draw from the published figures. 

In a number of instances tentative prom- 
ises were made to furnish data, but more 
mature reflection resulted in a change of 
mind. In at least two cases men who were 
willing at first to furnish data decided 
against so doing because they disliked to 
show that losses, or expenses of all kinds, 
exceeded their incomes. One whom I had 
supposed in receipt of fabulous dividends 
stated that his deficit in 1923 had been 
$400,000; another that expenses of all 
kinds had exceeded income by 15 per cent. 

The writer had been warned in advance 
by a friend, who while not rich himself is 
in close professicnal contact with big busi- 
ness, that the only way to get such figures 
would be to tell the rich men to overlook 
recent losses in making up their figures. 
But I neglected this advice, foolishly enough, 
finding it very difficult, like the public in 
general, to associate two such apparently 
opposed ideas as riches and losses. 

In one case it is to be suspected that the 
rich man addressed had not fully realized 
the extent either of his expenses of various 
kinds, or losses, until he sme to have a 
statement prepared in response to my in- 
quiry, wide never materialized further. It 
may be added, however, that some rather 
searching comments upon the subject as a 
whole were received from one or two gen- 
tlemen who at first thought they might 
furnish data, but decided against it upon 
closer examination of their books. 

(Continued on Page 137) 
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Hanes Collarettes are cut to size. 
A 40 suit has a 40 collarette. 
Won't roll or pucker. Protect the 
chest from cold draughts, and let 
the top-shirt lie smooth. 





Hanes Cuffs won't pull off. They 
snug the wrist. Reinforced on the 
end to prevent raveling and gap- 
ing. Sleeves are exact length— 
not uneven. 


Hanes Elastic Shoulders give with 
every movement, because they're 
made with a service-doubling lap 
seam. Comfortable. Strong. 


Hanes Closed Crotch really stays 
closed. Double gusset in thigh 
another comfort feature. Crotch 
can't bind, for Hanes is fitted by 
TRUNK measurement, as well as 
chest. 


Hanes Elastic Ankles never bunch 
over the shoe-tops. No ugly pucker 
showing under the socks. One leg 
is exactly the same length as the 
other. They're mates! 


Men, there just isn’t any sense pay- 
ing more than the Hangs price to get 
Hanes value. There’s no doubt about 
it, Hanes is the best winter under- 
wear in the world for the money. 
And you can prove it. 


It has comfort. It has wear. It has 
the warmth you want to keep you 
snug and well in winter’s worst. 
Three weights take care of any 
climate. We especially recommend 
the Heavy Weight for all practical 
purposes, and at a popular price. 


New Awmmen, wear Hanes full wt apfbetie Union Suit! 




















You get your frue size in Hanes, 
which guarantees real comfort. Hanes 
Union Suits are fitted by trunk mea- 
surement as well as chest measure- 
ment. You can walk and work and 
stoop and stretch with never a bind 
or bunch. That’s something! 


You will know genuine Hanes by 
the famous red label. It is guaran- 
teed absolutely—every thread, stitch 
and button, or your money back. Go 
to the nearest Hanezs dealer and see 
this big-value underwear. Compare 


You can pay more, but you can’t get more! 


it detail by detail with the 5 Famous 
Points. Union Suits, also shirts-and- 
drawers. 

Hanes Boys’ Underwear is great 
value, too, because it’s made of the 
same materials and with the same 
care. Union suits only. Two weights 
—heavy and extra heavy. Sizes 2 to 
16 years. 2 to 4 year sizes with drop 
seats. Also knee length and short 
sleeves. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 


Winston-Salem, N 
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Style Tendencies This Fall Are 
Decidedly in Favor of 
All Leather Heels 


Particularly those manufacturers catering to the up-to- 
date trade have laid out their style lines this fall with 
all leather heels. Look at the men whom you consider 
good dressers and you will invariably find them follow- 
ing the correct style—leather heels. 





Back of this style tendency lies the growing realization 
that nerves need physical stimulation. 

This is a direct outcome of the great health move- 
ments of today. They have established the common 
sense value of more light, more air, more exercise in 
the building of nerve force and health. That’s why 
doctors say, “walk, play, ride horseback, stir the 
nerves physically”’ 

Both style and common sense are running in the same 
channel this fall, with footism reading /eatherism* and 
applying to heels as well as soles. Leather pays in 
vibrant health and snappy looks. 


AMERICAN SOLE ann BELTING LEATHER TANNERS, Inc. 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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i am Leather is fibrous, with millions of tiny 
\ nostril-like air spaces which inhale and exhale 
Q. é " » at m ee SS > a “ . 
é Ry ie? 5 with every step. This allows the feet t 
' ‘ ; J breathe. Air is also a non-conductor of 
\, heat, hence with leather soles your feet 
Lo) are cooler in summer and warmer in 


winter. 
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‘(Continued from Page 134) 

All the statements reproduced here show 
striking differences one from the other. 
There is a sense in which the publication of 
these exhibits is most unfair. The reader 
will at once institute comparisons which 
should not be made. Obviously the older a 
man is, the more inactive in business he is, 
the fewer or older his children; and the more 
stable and permanent his income, the more 
he can reasonably be expected to give away 
to charity. Then, too, the more wealth he 
has inherited, the less reason in general is 
there for him to give away large sums to 
members of his family or relatives. 

I could go on giving scores of reasons why 
these figures are dissimilar and why fair 
comparisons cannot be made. But if any- 
thing, are not the similarities even more 
striking than the dissimilarities? Are not 
the legitimate inferences even more im- 
portant than the ones that cannot be 
drawn? 

In previous articles it was contended that 
the distribution of the rich man’s income is 
hedged aboutsin various ways over which 
he has but litfle control. If we were study- 
ing incomes of $2000 or $20,000 we should 
need hundreds, perhaps thousands of cases 
for them to have any meaning. But when 
it comes to $2,000,000 incomes, a very few 
instances are highly significant. 

The point of greatest interest, no doubt, 
to most readers is how much the rich man 
spends upon himself and his family. Under 
this heading are to be included all the items 
which the different ones have variously 
classified as personal, living and household 
expenses, also as residence maintenance and 
maintenance of estates, as well as improve- 
ments to estates. 

The range or variation here is enormous, 
running all the way from under 5 per cent 
to more than 24 per cent. 

One man does not segregate personal and 
household expenses from insurance, busi- 
ness expenses, attorneys’ fees and other 
similar costs, but if these items are as large 
in his case as in the other statements pre- 
sented, his actual personal, household, liv- 
ing and residence outlay is not likely to be 
above 15 per cent, or at the most 20 per cent. 

Assuming that not more than 18 per 
cent of the 29.65 per cent which Mr. B puts 
down for ‘‘household, personal, business, 
automobiles, insurance, general, etc.,”” is 
really personal, we have an average of 
slightly less than 17 per cent for all the 
statements, which can be ascribed to that 
portion which the rich man spends upon 
himself and his family. 


Family Expenses 


But even the most casual reader will 
note that this 17 per cent includes a various 
but in all cases large item for residence or 
estate maintenance and improvement. As 
noted in a previous article, large country 
estates, besides beautifying the community 
and giving employment to many, are fre- 
quently thrown open to the public. A man 
who would be rated among the very rich, 
or at least the rich, made this statement: 

“IT believe a large percentage of so-called 
family expenses are really the expenses on 
the estate’s maintenance, which has to be 
done or the property will depreciate rap- 
idly. Those who have large estates have, 
as the result of the steady increase in labor 
since 1914, been really penalized if they 
have maintained these estates.”’ 

Even where expenses are classified as 
strictly personal, the item may include the 
purchase of pictures, books and other ob- 
jects of art or rarity, which in many in- 
stances revert ultimately to the public. 

Most readers will pe ys be surprised 
at the items included in all but one of the 
statements, under such headings as office 
pay roll, office expense, attorneys’ fees, 
losses, salaries, administrative expenses, and 
the like. In one case these run as high as 
18.56 per cent; in another 12.40 per cent. 

To no slight extent’ wealth brings its own 
offsets, its own checks and balances, as 
Emerson said. On January 7, 1924, testi- 
mony taken in litigation over the manage- 
ment of the $80,000,000 Brady estate 
brought out the fact that the pay roll of the 
estate, or office, for two years had amounted 
to $557,000. 

It was said that Anthony N. Brady had 
run his private affairs for $11,000 a year 
before he died, but following his death came 
the Federal income tax, which involved 
much additional accounting, and great ex- 
pense was caused by the settlement of in- 
heritance taxes. Mr. Brady left $28,000,000 
in public-utility securities, which were then 





in a most depressed and discouraging posi- 
tion, and large sums had to be paid out for 
expert and technical assistance and advice. 

The retired or semiretired capitalist, or 
even the active capitalist, who has large 
investments outside his business, must, 
when his income gets up around the $1,000,- 
000 mark, employ an investment manager 
or secretary, probably more than one ac- 
countant, together with adequate steno- 

aphic and clerical help and the best of 
egal advice. 

In case the property has been inherited 
any time in recent years, the cost of 
inheritance-tax settlement is very large in- 
deed, and there is always the income tax. 

“T am free to confess that, were it not for 
the tax situation, I should be much more 
active in industry than I have been in re- 
cent years,” writes a gentleman of very 
large business interests of a nation-wide 
character, ‘‘but the problems of taxation 
not avoiding taxes—are such as to require 
a great deal of time and much care in 
planning one’s affairs. I feel that the affairs 
of the corporations in which I am mainly 
interested are sufficient without adding 
more.” 

Quite naturally and properly taxes con- 
stitute the first item in all the exhibits of 
income disposal. More particularly the 
Federal income tax heads the list. The 
writer has maintained in numerous pub- 
lications that the heavy income taxes are 
not felt so much by the very rich, the type 
that furnished the statistical data for this 
article, as by those who have large incomes 
in the way of salaries or fees, but compara- 
tively small or moderate fortunes. 


Inequalities of the Law 


The high corporation executive who has 
just come into a big income after years of 
struggle, the successful corporation law- 
yer, the exceptionally successful physician, 
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The Truths 


We wish to prove to you on 
Palmolive Shaving Cream 





author, actor, cartoonist, movie star, musi- | 


cian, architect, accountant—these have 
been caught by the heavy surtaxes. A man 
might have had a salary well over $100,000 
a year in 1922 or 1923 and still have been 
worse off, because of the income tax, than 
he would have been in 1914 with a much 


smaller salary, not even considering the re- | 


duced purchasing power of the dollar. 

I asked an executive of a great corpora- 
tion, a man whose salary exceeds $100,000 
a year, what interests him the most—his 
living expenses, his gifts and charities, his 
investments or his taxes. 

“Why, the quarterly tax payments, of 
course,” he replied. “‘For they form such 


an appreciable part of my income. I spend | 


most of my time setting up reserves for 
them.” 

There is no more valuable publication 
that comes from the Government Printing 
Office than the annual Statistics of Income, 
compiled under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

The last edition is the preliminary re- 
port for the calendar year 1922, and there 
we find on page 21 the average rate of tax 


paid by all individuals under the different | 


brackets. 

It is a well-known fact that the Revenue 
Act provides in theory for a graduated, 
progressive income tax, but it doesn’t quite 
work that way. According to the official 
figures, the average payment made by those 
with net incomes of from $150,000 to $200,- 
000 was 39.76 Pr cent, while those who had 
net incomes of from $2,000,000 to $3,000,- 
000 paid on the average only 29.45 per 
cent, or more than 10 per cent less than 


those with incomes only one-twentieth to | 


one-tenth as large! 


This is the extreme contrast which can | 
be had from the figures, but we find the | 


individuals with incomes of from $1,000,000 


to $1,500,000 paying an average of 34.34 | 


By V. K. CASSADY, Chief Chemist 


| GENTLEMEN: 
All you men know this. Nothing could ever succeed like Palmolive 
Shaving Cream without amazing virtues. 

Those millions of users have been won by these TenShave samples 
You have desires like other men. Let a test win you. 


Five facts—prove them 


Palmolive Shaving Cream multiplies itself in lather 250 times. A tiny 
bit—just one-half gram—suffices for a shave. ' 

It acts quickly. .Within one minute the hairs absorb 15% of water 
And that makes a tough beard wax-like. 

The lather maintains its creamy fullness for ten minutes on the face. It 
does not need replacement. 

The bubbles are extra-strong. They act like wedges to support the 
hairs for cutting. Without such bubbles many hairs lie down, and the 
razor passes over. 

The palm and olive oil content gives the effect of a lotion. |The after 
results are delightful. 


Give the Cream a chance 


We are famous soap makers—have studied soap for 60 years 
our creations is the leading toilet soap of the world. 

We worked: 18 months and tried 130 formulas before we perfected a 
Shaving Cream like this. The result is the greatest sensation this line 
ever knew. : 

You owe a test to yourself and to us. You want the utmost in a Shaving 
Cream. See if we have found it. 

Send us this coupon for Ten-Shave Tube. Clip it now to remind you 


Among 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have created Palmolive After Shaving Talc — especially 
for men. Doesn't show. Leaves the skin srnooth and fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try 
the sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving Cream. There are new delights here for 
every man who shaves. Please let us prove them to you. Clip coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPA! Y (Del. Corp.), Chicago, Il. 


per cent, while those with incomes of from | 


$250,000 to $300,000 paid 35.26 per cent, | 


or nearly 1 per cent more on incomes from 
petings to one-third as large. 

These figures are dry enough, but the 
bear out the contention that the very ric 
have been able by the purchase of tax- 


exempt securities and the rearrangement | 
of their affairs to diminish to some slight | 


extent, at least, the severity of the sur- 
taxes. 

The bulk of the incomes of the very rich 
are derived from dividends on stocks rather 
than from wages, salaries, fees, commis- 
sions or even profits. But there is no nor- 
mal tax of 8 per cent on dividends. On the 
other hand the exceptionally well-paid cor- 


poration official, corporation lawyer, sur- | # 


geon or actor, whose income is in the form 
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and a can of Palmolive After Shaving Talc 
1 Simply insert your name and address and mail. 


Address for residents of Wisconsin, The Palmolive Com 
pany (Wis. Corp.), Milwaukee, Wis., Dept. B-901. Address 
for residents other than Wisconsin, The Palmolive Com 
any (Del, Corp.), 3702 Iron Street, Chicago, LL, 
Depe B-901, 
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When 
two-cent stamps 
cost three cents 


N ordinary letter weighing one ounce or 
l less can be mailed for two cents postage. 

From October, 1917, to March, 1919, it 
cost ‘Aree cents. 

When the cost of a mailing was restored 
to two cents, what became of the penny per 
letter postage saved? 

You can't say what became of the money. 
The cent that may be saved on postage and 
the fraction of a cent that may be saved by 
using cheap letter paper are hard to find. 
They are like the money a man saves by shin- 
ing his own shoes. You may keep it out of 
the budget, but you can’t get it into the bank. 

The question of economy really doesn’t 
enter into the subject of using Old Hampshire 
Sond for your letterheads any more than it 
affects the subject of whether your shoes are 
clean or not, 

The amount involved is too small. It is 
purely a question of individual taste and self 
expre ssion. 

All people like to get letters on Old 
Hampshire Bond. Many people like to send 
letters on Old Hampshire Bond. 

The paper is so well known that any printer 
in any city can supply it. Any stationer can 
sell it to you. It’s a paper of obviously 
superior quality. Either you like that sort 
of thing or you don’t. 
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Write on your business letterhead for samples of Old 
Hampsiire Bowd in white and twelve colors. . . Also 
makers of Old Hampshire Stationery in Vellum, Bond, and 
Lawn finishes for Social Correspondence. A packet of usable 
specimens of this fine stationery will be sent on receipt of ten 
cents. Address Department L. ' ‘ ' ' ’ 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


SoutH Haptrety FaLtts, MassacCHusetTrTs 
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of salary or fees, has been paying the 8 per 
cent normal tax in addition to the surtax. 
But with all these allowances made, it 
ean hardly be said that the very rich, judg- 
ing from the statements reproduced in this 
article, are not paying a goodly amount in 
taxes. The largest percentage is that of 
Mr. E, who paid 38.73 per cent to the 


| Federal Government over a period of seven 


years, almost exactly eight times as much 


| as he —_ for all his personal, living, 


household and residence expenses. It really 

looks as if Mr. E had been working for the 

ple of the United States rather than for 
imself. 

A more striking and perhaps important 
disclosure made by these exhibits is the ex- 
tent to which the rich are trying to provide 
for the payment of inheritance duties, and 
especially of the Federal estate tax. In only 
one case, that of Mr. A, is no apparent pro- 
vision made. Mr. D sets aside 12.38 per 
cent of his income for life-insurance pre- 
miums, Mr. B an amount unreported, Mr. 
C 15.3 per cert, and Mr. E 86.59 per cent! 
In submitting his statement Mr. C wrote 
as follows: 

“As to life insurance: It seems to be 


| prudent to provide sufficient liquid capital 


to cover estate taxes in event of death, as 
it might prove a serious blow to the indus- 
tries in which I am interested were my 
executors obliged to liquidate stocks of 


| these companies quickly. The value of the 
| stock would be artificially depressed to the 


injury of other stockholders, if not to the 
corporations themselves. 
“T have, therefore, provided a liberal 


| amount of life insurance and have also in- 


vested in securities that can be quickly 
liquidated to cover the balance of the estate 
taxes. You will note that this means a con- 
siderable portion of my income and also a 
considerable portion of my estate tied up 
and removed from industry because of the 
necessity of meeting estate taxes that 
should not mature for 17 years under my 
expectation of life.” 

But this letter is if anything an under- 
statement of the case. It does not take 
into account, I feel certain, nor, with the 
exception of that of Mr. E, do any of the 
exhibits as yet reproduced in this article 
contain figures which provide for the 1924 
revision of the Revenue Act. It will be re- 
called that the 1921 Revenue Act placed a 
maximum tax on large estates of 25 per 
cent. Under the new law the tax is 40 per 
cent on all of an estate above $10,000,000, 
35 per cent on all between $8,000,000 and 
$10,000,000, and 30 per cent on all between 
$5,000,000 and $8,000,000. 


A Typical Case 


This is not the place to debate the justice 
or injustice of such a heavy capital tax, or 
whether it is a wise policy to break up large 
fortunes and accumulations by this method. 
The writer has treated this subject in detail 
in two series of articles, one on inheritance 
and the other on income taxation. The 
point to be made here is that not one person 
in a million has any real comprehension of 
the actual meaning of such an extraordi- 
nary levy upon large properties. Indeed it 
may be doubted whether the members of 
Congress who enacted such legislation were 
in the one-in-a-million elass. 

Consider an actual case, t pical of many. 
More than thirty years ago this man started 
a new industry in a very small way. He is 
by no means old now, and is still the active 
head. All these years he has worked as 
hard as any man; his business has received 
all the devotion and talents at his command. 
He is still the chief owner. Its product is of 
great value and in use in millions of homes. 

The business has been successful and 
profitable in the way of dividends, but 56 
per cent of the earnings have been put back 
into expansion. There are 10,000 employes 
in this country, all of whom receive high 
wages and many receive large salaries. 
There are several thousand more employes 
in Europe. The growth of the industry has, 
of course, been followed by the develop- 
ment of the city where its chief plant is lo- 
cated. The founder of the business has 
taken his full share in the philanthropic ac- 
tivities of the city. 

Since the Federal income tax went into 
effect he has spent upon himself but the 
merest fraction of what he has paid to the 
Federal Government. 

Yet if this man should die this year, there 
would not be enough left by nearly 53 per 
cent out of his income for the last eight 
profitable years, and after the payment of 
income taxes, to pay the estate taxes. To be 
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exact, his estate would be short 52.65 per 
cent of enough to pay these taxes, even out 
of the truly enormous income of the last 
eight years. Expressed somewhat differ- 
ently, it would take coewctar toy more than 
100 per cent of his income for the last eight 
years to pay the estate taxes. As he himself 


says: 

“T work about as hard as any man that 
I know, and yet the actual fact of the case 
is that the United States Government is not 
willing to allow me board and clothes.” 

It may be objected that estate taxes are 
supposed to come out of capital or princi- 
pal, and not out of income. But it has 
taken this man thirty years to build up his 
estate. It is in the form of steel, concrete, 
machinery, quality of product, goodwill, 
naine, sales policies, organization; in other 
words, it is a going business, which, of 
course, can be destroyed, if anyone is fool- 
ish enough to want to destroy it; but the 
Government demands payment within a 
year, payment in cash. And while the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue has au- 
thority to postpone payment for five years 
if necessary, he is obliged by law to collect 
interest of 6 per cent on the postponed por- 
tion be Agen one and a half years from date 
of death. Yet this man has loaned the Gov- 
ernment millions through Liberty Bonds, 
on which the interest is from 3'% to 414 
per cent. 


The Spenders 


Now this particular man has lived very 
simply and economically; he has spent but 
a fraction of his great income. For years 
he has been able to invest outside his own 
business, and these investments have been 
in only the most liquid and gilt-edged se- 
curities. Let us assume, for sake of illus- 
tration, that he owns $10,060,000 of the 
most marketable, high-class tax-exempt 
bonds. If he should die this year and his 
estate should sell all these bonds, every last 
stitch of them, the Government would still 
demand about $4,000,000 more. 

Only by parting with contro! in the busi- 
ness could the estate raise any such sum. 
The heirs would be forced to sell out the 
business, or at least the control therein; nor 
are forced sales of this kind ever made with- 
out sacrifice. 

Whatever others may think of these new 
rates in the estate tax, the wealthy man 
himself regards them as sheer confiscation. 
“The trouble, ’ writes one such gentleman, 
“is that the political element in this country 
has had the spending of more billions of 
dollars since 1917 than anybody in the 
world ever heard of. They like the job and 
they like the jobs connected with it. They 
have no desire of economy, which they 
know must begin in Nee peng They 
wish to continue the golden flood. They 
cannot give up the idea that the grand old 
wartime conditions can continue indefi- 
nitely in times of peace.” 

In any case, with estate-tax rates what 
they are, the man of wealth is as certain as 
the rising and setting of the sun, to make 
coustantiy larger and larger provision 
against these taxes. One form of provision 
consists of gifts, usually of tax-exempt or 
other equally high-grade securities, to mem- 
bers of his family. 

Or the provision may be made in the 
forrn of premiums on life insurance. In one 
of the statistical exhibits it will be noted 
that 15.3 per cent of the income is used for 
that purpose; in another 12.38 per cent. 
Or provision may be made in the form of 
readily marketable securities, which in 
practice mean Liberty, Farm Loan, state, 
municipal and other tax-exempt bords, to 
be sold in case of death. 

In any case the classical, conventional 
idea held by economists and business men 
that the rich invest most of their incomes, 
is in need of radical revision. The invest- 
ment process does take place, but it is more 
restricted, limited and for a specific pur- 
pose, than commonly realized. The tend- 
ency is increasingly toward the purchase of 
tax-exempt securities, not only because of 
the income and inheritance taxes but be- 
cause gifts and trust funds for wives and 
children are often composed of this type of 
investment. The rich man invests his in- 
come; but directly or indirectly the Gov- 
ernment absorbs it. Even if he buys life 
insurance the Government takes the pro- 
ceeds as soon as he dies. 

It is easy enough to denounce large for- 
tunes, but the stubborn fact remains that 
they are very convenient collecting agencies 
for society. It-is usuaily cheaper and easier 

(Continued on Page 141) 
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ROGER BABSON 


Roger Babson has said that the se- 
' cret of business success in the next 
decade lies with inside manage- 
ment. That means figure accuracy. 


The destiny of today’s man of business lies not on 
the knees of the gods, but on his own. 


A five-cent error in computing the cost of one 
( item can bring about the loss of many dollars in 
a single day. A daily expenditure of five cents 
(the pro-rated cost of Victor over its minimum of 
useful life) eliminates the possibility of error and 
yt assures ultimate profit on every sale. 


Modern, one-model manufacture, standardized 
selling and service permit production of a million 
dollar capacity, full-size standard keyboard adding 
machine at a $100 price. It adds, lists, subtracts, 
multiplies and divides, has non-add, sub-total, 
repeat and calculating keys, triple visibility and 
totals with one stroke of the speedy handle. Light 
weight, portable, long-lived. With tabulating 
loose-leaf carriage at slight extra cost. 








Write for folder, “Insurance No Company 
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Phone or write the nearest of our 1000 dealers 


for free trial. Victor Adding Machine Company, 
319 North Albany Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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f. o. b. Chicago 


E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., 
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the Victor. 
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Who fumbled the ball? 


Scene 1:—President’s office before game was called in plant 


October 25,1924 


President: “He may be the best halfback Tech ever 
had, but this shows what college amounts to.” 


Consulting Engineer: “ Did he have the correct data 
as to your requirements?” 


President: “ Measured everything himself, when he 
was home last summer, and his mother begged me 
to let him show what was in him. It’s cost me a 
clean $5,000. If it wasn’t for the big game Satur- 
day I’d wire him now to come home, get in the 
factory and learn something practical.” 


Consulting Engineer: “What does the contractor say 
about it?” 


~ President: “You and Murphy can 


fight it out.” (Turning to phone) 
“Send in Mr. Murphy, the con- 
tractor. We’re ready for him.” 


Mr. Murphy (entering): “I got your letter, and my 
answer is that any changes will have to be charged 
at regular rates. The whole trouble is in the small 
sizes of pipes that your son specified.” 


Consulting Engineer (studying the blueprints): “Just 
a minute. This is all right. Can’t help but deliver 
80 Ibs. pressure if the boy knew what to specify. 
Looks to me like faulty installation. Where can | 
get a copy of the specifications on this job?” 

President: “1 kept a copy myself. Here they are.” 

Consulting Engineer: “Will you come over to the 
new extension with me, Mr. Murphy? And, I think 


(turning to the President) if you want to save 
money in the future you might tag along too.” 


* * * * 


Scene 2:—Game called in the plant 


AS the three men entered the extension bills for some one to pay.” 


the President got the surprise of his 
life. His halfback son in overalls was 
standing on a step-ladder wielding a 
wrench; a section of the piping near the 


door had been dismantled. 


Son: “Hello, dad, this is a crime; 
wonder mother wired me. Did you 


write that telegram?” 


President: “What telegram?” 


Murphy: “Hangers, adjustable after the 
pipe is up? I never heard of anything 
like that.” 


Son: “Every contractor and dealer in 
piping has a catalog of Grinnell adjust- 
able hangers. The recommendation 
accompanying my specification was to 
buy from Grinnell Company all the 
welded headers, hangers and fittings 
and have them cut the pipe to sketch 


no 


Son: “About mother passing the ball to 
me. That I fumbled it? What I'd like 
to know is who fumbled my specifica- 
tions. Look at these strap-iron hangers, 
and this archaic pipe cutting.” 


Consulting Engineer: “Just what | thought. 

The specifications call for reamed pipe.” 
President : “What do you mean,‘reamed’ ?” 
Consulting Engineer: “The burrs on the 


inside of this pipe. Feel them. This pipe 
has been cut by hand and never reamed. 


with fittings made on. The job would 
have gone through like the Tech team 
cleaning up the scrubs. That company 
always reams every foot of pipe it cuts. 
What became of my recommendation?” 


President (sheepishly): “Blame me, my 
boy. I held out that last page when I 
told the purchasing department to get 
estimates.” 


Consulting Engineer: “Same old mistake 
ina new garb. You’ve always killed my 
recommendations if they limited com- 


Those burrs caused accumulations of petition and it has cost you many 
sediment and nearly stopped up some thousands. This time you were deter- 
of the lines.” mined not to be such a fatherly fool as 
; to let your own son cut out all price 
Son: “And the specifications call for competition on the work. You admit 
hangers fully adjustable so that the it cost you $5,000 in money and more 
pipe lines can be properly aligned after than that in worry.” ‘ 
installation. (Turning to Murphy)— : 
With hooks like these how do you pro- President: “Hereafter I guess [ll stay in 
pose to take care of the usual sag- the grandstand and root for the Skill 
ging of pipe lines in a new building? team against the Bungle team from 
Hangers like these only breed fat repair Priceville.” 


Have you received 


the Hanger Blue Book? 


A new cilition of the Grinnell Hanger Booklet 
has been issued n edition even more com 
plete, more comprehensive, and more valuabk 


than the gray booklet which thousands of . it’s an industrial piping specification of any kind, see Grinnell Company, Inc., about the materials 
cnGneite aro using Wo save Cine See aD or suggest to your contractor the simplicity and satisfaction of placing all orders for piping 
supplies with one large and responsible firm. Address all inquiries to our home office at No. 302 
W. Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 


GRINNELL COMPANY 


Automatic Sprinkler Steam & Hot Water 
Systems Heating Equipment 


n specification work, This mew edition is 
called the Grinnell Hanger Blue Book. Send 
for your copy or copies today 


Pipe Bending, Power and 


Humidifying and Fittings, Hangers 
Welding, etc. Process Piping 


Drying Equipment and Valves 


Furnishing Materials from Engineering Specifications a Specialty 











(Continued from Page 138) 
to raise $1000 for charity from two or three 
ome po who can afford several hundred dol- 
rs each, than from a thousand people who 
ean afford a dollar each. 

Even with a maximum income tax of 
only 25 per cent, which proposal was de- 
feated by Congress as being too favorable 
to the rich, it would take 7800 men with 
$5000 incomes to provide, or pay, as much 
tax as a single million-dollar-a-year man. 

In the same way it is valuable to society 
that some men are ambitious to work, save, 
invest and grow rich. Only by investment 
is production made possible. The socialists 
have a theory that under private ownership 
no benefit inures to anyone except the own- 
ers. Nothing, of course, could be more ab- 
surd. 

Mr. Rockefeller does not burn all the 
oil he owns, nor does Mr. Ford ride in all 
the cars he manufactures. Capitalism may 
be acquisition for self, but it is certainly 
production for others. 

It used to be fashionable to denounce 
Russell Sage because of his extremely eco- 
nomical ways. But it is a question whether 
he was not a relentless trustee of public 
funds. He loaned and reloaned at low 
rates of interest, and took money away 
from fools who could not keep it. He in- 
vested in sound securities, and died, having 
spent very little upon himself. 

The time may come when the masses will 
save all that is necessary; but they have 
never done it yet. For some time to come, 
at least, the savings and production process 
will depend, to a considerable degree, upon 
the existence of a class which can save on a 
large scale. 

Recognizing these facts, several econo- 
mists have urged that savings, not only of 
the rich but of all classes, should be taxed at 
a lower rate than spendings. If one believes 
that thrift is desirable and that taxes should 
be placed on things which should be dis- 
couraged rather than upon those which 
should be encouraged, there is a certain lack 
of consistency in the income tax. As one 
extreme but logical conservative writer has 
said: “Instead of taxing thrift, justice re- 
quires that you tax the thriftless to ay a 
bonus to the thrifty, for all the shiftless 
enjoy the better conditions created by the 
saving. The spendthrift would starve if no 
one laid by a store.” 

Congressman Longworth has the reputa- 
tion of being a hard-headed and practical 
legislator and politician. He remarked re- 
cently: “‘The goal to which we ought to 
work would provide no taxes on necessities, 
moderate taxes on savings, heavy taxes on 
waste. We are far away from that goal 
today. No taxation system devised by 
Congress will entirely reach it, but I hope 
and believe we may be able . . . tomake 
an important beginning in that direction.” 


The General Sales Tax 


The income tax and the death taxes as 
well, as they stand, have the great evil of 
favoring the spendthrift as compared with 
the thrifty. If a man spends his entire prin- 
cipal and income he pays income taxes only 
once, and death taxes not at all; if he saves 
most of his income he pays not only as 
much as the spendthrift, but in addition the 
property tax on what he has saved, and an 
additional income tax on the income de- 
rived from the savings, and then finally his 
heirs pay the estate anc inheritance taxes 
when he dies. 

The general sales tax was suggested as a 
means of reaching waste and exempting 
savings, but it is open to the charge of being 
regressive in character—that is, of laying 
a disproportionate burden upon those least 
able to bear it, of taxing need rather than 
ability, and of possibly adding to the cost 
of living. But a spendings tax could be 
made progressive, with high rates only on 
large expenditures, and with exemptions 
for doctors’ bills, life insurance, college tui- 
tion and similar items. 

It would be more truly an income tax 
than the one we now have, because it would 
be a tax on income set ahead to the point 
where income actually benefits the owner. 
Mr. Ford gets no direct personal benefit 
from the scores of millions of dollars which 
he receives in income but does not spend; 
but under the present system he is supposed 
to pay taxes on them just the same. 

This reference to Mr. Ford, however, re- 
veals the weakness of the spendings, or re- 
duced rate on savings income tax. Unless 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Rockefeller are fools 
they cannot help saving a great deal. We 
should recognize the services which they 





perform, but how much credit do they de- 
serve for doing what they cannot help do- 
ing? If their savings should be taxed at a 
lower rate than their spendings, we should 
then have the curious spectacle of the rich 
man paying a much smaller tax than the 
poor man—impossible to conceive of in a 
democracy. 

Certainly to exempt all savings would 
confer a high degree of _immunity on the 
millionaire. Mr. Pierre S. du Pont, himself 
a man of very large wealth, was quoted ina 
previous article as saying that proportion- 
ately, as a class, rich men spend less on liv- 
ing than their poorer neighbors. But in the 
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next sentence he adds, “Not that they | 
claim a higher morality on this ground, but | 
because of the natural limitations of a | 


man’s consuming capacity.” 

Several authorities, while rejecting the 
spendings tax as a substitute for the in- 
come tax, believe that under some such 
name as luxury tax it might wisely be made 
additional to or supplementary to the pres- 
ent income tax. This might bedevil an al- 
ready confused situation, but if there is to 
be justice in taxation, and if there is to be 
any sort of justice in the relations between 
the rich and the poor, we must further com- 
new our tax system by differentiating 
»etween different kinds of income and the 
ways in which they are used. 


The Deduction for Gifts 


Already the process has begun. Deduc- 
tions are permitted for children. In the 
new law earned income pays a lower rate 
than unearned income, and there is the 
well-known provision that the taxpayer 
may deduct gifts to charity up to 15 per 
cent of his total net income. A new pro- 
vision in the 1924 law is that if more than 
99 per cent of a person’s income is de- 
voted to benevolent purposes there shall be 
no tax on any of the portion given away, no 
matter how large the income. As Mr. 
George E. Roberts says in comment: 





“This recognizes the principle that pub- | 


lic purposes are not served by taxing funds 


already devoted to oe purposes, and | 


this is true of capita 
and all legitimate business in serving com- 
mon needs. While it is not practicable to 
relieve business wholly from taxation, the 
general interest requires that taxation shall 


devoted to industry | 
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HE Virrvoto is a superb 
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| Norris & Hyde. 


not be made needlessly oppressive to busi- | 
ness, but that capital destined for produc- | 


tive purposes shall be considerately treated. 

“The tendency in recent taxation is to 
seize upon capital destined for productive 
use and place it in the same class with in- 
comes which are largely set free for con- 
sumption.” 

If it had not been for a six months’ 
nation-wide movement on the part cf great 


numbers of influential people it is doubtful | 
if the original wartime income tax would | 
have contained the 15 per cent deduction | 


for gifts. But without that 15 per cent 
deduction it is probable that most of the 
colleges, orphan asylums, churches, art gal- 
leries, hospitals and museums in the coun- 
try would have closed their doors. 

It is said that the amount of money con- 


tributed voluntarily to higher education in 


America exceeds all sums contributed by 
taxation in all the states combined. Even 
the state universities, supposed to be sup- 

ported by taxation, have received gifts of 
$70, 000,000 from private patrons. Profes- 
sor Ely, himself long associated with a 


state-supported university, has said that | 
the state universities wouldn’t amount to | 


much if it were not for the private founda- 


tions which in many cases establish higher 
levels. “It is the function of the owners of 
private fortunes to blaze the way because 
state legislatures do not dare go beyond 
public opinion.” 

There is hardly an authority on educa- 
tion, poverty or any other social question 
who fails to emphasize the need on the one 
hand of private philanthropy te supplement 
government activities, and the danger 
on the other hand in any voluntary or- 
ganization, no matter how lofty its 
motives, presuming to supersede the Gov- 
ernment. 

‘Want is a growing giant whom the coat 
of Have,” whether of government or pri- 
vate benevolence, ‘‘ was never large enough 
to cover.” 

There are those who say that income 
taxes and provision for death taxes have 
greatly reduced the volume of giving, that 
it is now twice as difficult to keep educa- 
tional institutions going as before the war. 
Others say that taxes have stimulated giv- 
ing, that there is no way of apportioning 
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“Theyll do you good. daddy!” 


and how good they taste! When a man 
bites into these golden-brown morsels of health 
and delight he doesn’t wait for a second in- 
vitation to take another. 

Have you eaten Pillsbury’s bran muffins, 
made according to the popular Pillsbury 
recipe printed on the Pillsbury package? If 
not, prepare yourself for a genuine treat. 
Forget the flavor of any bran mufhns you 
may have eaten heretofore. Get ready for a 
new and delightful appetite experience. 

Order Pillsbury’s Health Bran from your 
grocer. The tested Pillsbury muffin recipe is 
on the package. Try it today. Surprise your 
family. Bring on a plate heaped high with 
these toothsome titbits of health. Try, also, 
the Pillsbury recipes for appetizing bran 
bread and delicious bran cookies. 

Pillsbury’s Health Bran is natural bran, with 
nothing added, nothing taken away. Just pure, 
clean wheat jackets, sterilized and packed air- 
tight. The large, coarse, crisp bran flakes are 
Nature's own food-laxative, the enemy of 
faulty elimination. 

Because Pillsbury’s Health Bran is natural 
bran, it lends itself to a never-ending variety 
of delicious bran foods. Twenty suggestions 
for serving are given in our Health Bran Book- 
let sent free on request. Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Company, Minneapolis, U. S$. A. 


Pillsbury's Family ef Foods 
Pancake Flour 


Health Bran 
Wheat Cereal - Rye Flour - Graham Flour - Farina 


Piilsbury’s Best Flour - 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour 


Pillsbury's 
Health Bran 


One of the family — 


who don’t give as much. 


| seore of others, have 


work as between tax-supported and pri- 
vately supported institutions, that both are 


| part of the same general movement. ‘‘The 
| more we must give the more we are going 
| to want to give.” 


An Oxford professor has pointed out that 
practically every rich Englishman gives 


| one-fifth of his income to charity in the 
| form of taxes, but that this does not absolve 
| him from the additional “conscientious 
| Christian duty of almsgiving. 
| benevolence is highly desirable, but as Pro- 
| fessor Pigou observes: 


” 


Universal 


“Unfortunately it is quite certain that, 


| in present conditions, voluntary transfer- 
| ences from the rich to the poor will fall 


very much below the aggregate which the 
general sense of the community demands. 
A considerable amount of coercive trans- 


| ference is, therefore, also necessary. This 


means, in one form or another, taxation.” 

Rich men themselves complain bitterly 
that other rich men do not give enough. 
The name of a man noted for his philan- 
thropies was placed several years ago on 
one of those trumped-up inaccurate lists of 
the very rich which yellow Sunday papers 
and demagogic politicians love to invent. 
The philanthropist in question made this 
comment: 

“An article which recently appeared in 


the public press and has created much com- 
| ment purported to give a list of the very 


rich men of this country, and my name was 
a 


| erroneously included in the list. 

| regret that my fortune is only moderate 
| and that I am not a man of large wealth 
| only because large wealth would enable me 


to give more. Others measure my fortune 
by what I give. I give what [ can and not 


| merely in proportion to what others who 
| could do more are giving. 


I would be 
ashamed to adopt such a standard. I 


| would be ashamed to give what I now give 


if I had any considerable part of the wealth 
which is accredited to me.” 

“I don’t think the average rich man gives 
until it hurts,” said a lawyer whose clients 
are of that class. ‘‘ But he feels that he does 
more for the community than should be ex- 
pected of him. The public complains that 
he gives only $2,000,000 when he might 
easily with his income give $5,000,000, but 
his answer is that mighty few are giving 
even $2,000,000. He looks at it from the 
point of view of others in like circumstances 


” 


Motives for Giving 


No one actually knows how much is 
given to philanthropy anyway, or how 
much is needed. Nor has anyone the slight- 
est idea what is the right proportion for the 
individual to give away. It depends, as 
already stated, upon his age, the number of 


| his dependents, the size, nature, stability 


and permanence of both his income and 


| property. 


How much credit should the rich man 


| receive for his gifts? If one whose fortune 
| is colossal gives $5,000,000 to a university 


for a building program which requires five 
years, it is very helpful in the reduction of 


| income taxes for such a plutocrat to deduct 
| $1,000,000 each year for five years from his 
} net income. 


But it is mere malice to assert that such 
gifts or the various foundations estabiished 
by Rockefeller, Carnegie, Harkness and a 
n prompted pri- 
marily or even substantially by a desire to 
avoid the ever-growing inheritance taxes. 
But such is the result in any case, whatever 
the motive. With the new 40 per cent 
maximum rate in the Federal estate tax we 
may see an enormous increase in the num- 
ber of gifts of principal rather than income, 


| during the donors’ lives. To apportion mo- 
| tives or credit in such a situation is im- 
| possible. 


We are dealing here with an extraordi- 
nary complex of human motives. I am 
sure, however, that it would be absurd as 
well as malicious to impute only tax- 
dodging motives. As the philanthropic 
representative of a very rich man once said: 

“Here and there, now and then, and by 
some exceptional gift of vision, some men 
make their financial resources a vital and 


| vitalizing part of the commonwealth. Such 


a miracle cannot be performed merely by 


| giving money away as indiscriminate char- 
| ity, or by surrendering it reluctantly to the 


Government in the form of taxes, or by 
leaving it as an inheritance for chance to 
seatter without directive motives.” 
Wealth, he went on to say, really means 
the opposite of illth. It means health, well 
being. Long before the income tax or the 


October 25,1924 


Federal estate tax came into existence, it 
will be found, to take one instance only, 
that the chief makers of Chicago—Mr. 
Rockefeller apart—-were the chief makers 
of its great university, and the history of 
the university halls and foundations in- 
volves the history of the greatest business 
enterprises of the city. 

In one case known to the writer, that of a 
man whose great wealth was accumulated 
at least in part during the war, 57.7 per 
cent of his income was given to educational, 
charitable and scientific causes in the year 
1923. It will be noted that in all the state- 
ments reproduced at the beginning of this 
article, donations and contributions form a 
very high percentage of the income after 
the payment of taxes and necessary busi- 
ness expenses. 

When we come to the relative social use- 
fulness of the portions of the rich man’s in- 
come which go respectively into charity 
and into investment, the answer is indeed 
most puzzling. In Mr. Ford’s book there 
is a whole chapter on Why Charity? ‘I 
have no patience,”’ he says, “with profes- 
sional charity or with any sort of commer- 
cialized humanitarianism.” In another 
book he is quoted as saying that his gospel 
is work. ‘“‘The best use to which I can 
put my money is to make more work for 
more men.” 


Mr. Ford’s Views 


There is much general sympathy with 
Mr. Ford’s well-known views on this sub- 
ject. He believes that charity injures char- 
acter, as it often does. How to hand out 
unemployment doles without making men 
lazy is one of England’s great problems. To 
be consistent neither the extreme individu- 
alist nor the socialist should give away a 
cent. The individualist believes, if con- 
sistent, that the rich man can do the 
most good with his money by investing it, 
and the socialist believes the rich man’s 
money should be taken away from him, 
either by revolution or through increasing 
taxation, unti! the state performs all func- 
tions. 

But fortunately few men are consistent. 
Mr. Ford rails against charity in books and 
magazine interviews, but it is said that his 
wife and son attend to the benevolent du- 
ties of the family. There is no conceivable 
refutation of this statement by Dean Mar- 
quis, former head of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany Sociological Department: 

“Its weakness—Mr. Ford’s position—it 
appears to me, is that it overlooks the fact 
that we have not yet reached the industrial 
millennium in which there is work for all all 
the time; that accident or old age may 
render even a Ford empioye helpless in the 
struggle for existence; that there are thou- 
sands of people in this world now, and thou- 
sands more will yet be born, mentally and 
physically unequal to do anything that will 
give them adequate support.” 

To argue that the rich man’s income is 
best used exclusively in taxes or in charity 
or in investments, merely leads into any 
one of three blind alleys. To take it all for 
taxes breaks down the system of free enter- 
prise and private initiative into either an- 
archy or communism. To put it all into 
charity carries us back to feudalism. And 
if all of the rich man’s income should be re- 
invested, it would be difficult to secure 
funds to support necessary government and 
to relieve suffering. 

The reader who has followed this far 
must be thorou a 4 confused by now, for we 
have wandered through a wilderness of 
facts and ideas. The reader must feel like 
the audience that listened to a frenzied 
soap-box orator declaim: “‘Says he gives 
one-tenth of ’is bloated income to charity! 
Wot’s that! If I ’ad my way he’d be made 
to give one-eleventh!” 

ut for once, strange as it may seem, the 
writer is glad to have his readers perplexed. 
For confusion as to whether the rich man’s 
income goes into taxes, charity or invest- 
ments is the only possible outcome ef the 
study we have been making. 

In other words, we find that wealth is 
hemmed about in many ways; that a little 
more or a little less may go for this or that 
purpose than we had expected; that au- 
thorities may differ as to the idea! best use 
of wealth; but that fortunately and in a 
very real sense, only a relatively small part 
of the rich man’s income belongs to him ex- 
clusively, and that a larg. part is con- 
stantly in the service of the community, the 
state and the country. 

Editor’s Note—This is the last of a series of 
articles by Mr. Atwood. 
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Three great fac- 
tories are devoted 
exclusively to the 
manufacture of 
International 
Trucks. A corps 
of factory-trained 
Road-Engineers 
inspects regularly 
and without 
charge all Interna- 
tionals in service. 
These engineers 
travel out of our 
105 direct com- 
pany branches 
located in the 
following cities: 


Aberdeen, 8. D. 
Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Auburn, N.Y 
Aurora, HL 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cedar Falis, lowa 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Charlotte, N.C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Chicago, Lil. (3) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbia, 8. C 
Columbus, Ohio 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Tex. 
Davenport, lowa 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, lowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
East St. Louis, Ill. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Elmira, N.Y. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Fargo, N. D. 

Fort Dodge, lowa 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Helena, Mont. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Mich. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kankakee, Ill 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Madison, Wis. 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mason City, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minot, N. D. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. 

New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y. 
Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Neb. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Parsons, Kan. 
Peoria, LL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Quiney, Ill. 
Richmond, Ind. 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Saginaw, Mich. 

St. Cloud, Minn. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

St. Louis, Mo, 
Salina, Kan. 

Sait Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Ill. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
Watertown, S. D. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Winona, Minn. 


The largest com- 
pany-owned motor 
truck service organi- 
ration in the world. 
In addition to these 
company branches 
more than 1500 
dealers, in as many 
communities from 
one end of the 
country to the other, 
are ready to serve 
International owners. 
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NY truck may be a truck — but the truck 
that can do your job reliably and profit- 
ably for the longest time is the truck you need. 
You will find that out sooner or later but the 
time to find it out is before you make your in- 
vestment in hauling equipment. 

Because of the world-wide scope of Harvester 
automotive activities no truck builder has had 
greater opportunity to learn truck transporta- 
tion. Because of the extent of Harvester facili- 
ties, based on ninety-three years of manufac- 
turing experience, none could have taken better 
advantage of it. International Trucks are built 
and sold on the most practical basis for low-cost 
hauling in every line of business. 


International Heavy-Duty Trucks are built in 3000, 4000, 
meetevery requirement, There isa Special Delivery of 1500 pe 
pounds. Motor Coaches are supplied to meet every passenger (7 


you with information desired on any models, and the address ¢ 
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We have more than a hundred Company- 
owned branches in this country. From these 
branches operates a force of Truck Transporta- 
tion Engineers ready to serve transportation 
users in any line of business in any part of the 
country. Out of these branches travels a corps 
of Road Engineers inspecting free at regular in- 
tervals every International Truck in operation. 

The Harvester Company’s twenty years of 
truck building has developed a demand and a 
reputation for International Trucks that today 
call for the output of three great factories de- 
voted exclusively to motor truck manufacture. 
The products of these factories — the products 
of our experience — are at your service. 


6000 and 10,000 pound maximum capacities with bodies to 
mands capacityand asturdy Speed Truck for loads up to 2000 
ansportation need. Lpon request we will gladly supply 
f the nearest showroom where the full line is on display 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


606 So. MICHIGAN AVE. (inc 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORPORATED 











his friends in the most fashionable sporting 
place in Chicago! He was stunned. 

Then, all of a sudden, to my surprise, he 

put his arm around me and sai very affably, 

* Aw, come on and have a crink!” Then he 
looked over his shoulder at his friends and 
blustered out, a, a joke out of what 
he had really meant ‘What do you think 
of this kid?’ 

{ let the thing drop there. But I found 
out a very important thing about John L. 
Sullivan that night. We were there for sev- 
eral hours and he never repeated that re- 
mark, and he now treated me with a lot of 
respect and friendly familiarity, and in my 
heart I knew that when he met a man who 
looked him in the eye and was not afraid of 
him he would be surprised and bewildered, 
because previously everyone had trembled 
at his very name. So I made up my mind 
that he would “listen to reason." [I puta 
peg in that. 

The next day I left Chicage and went on 
to San Francisco to begin training for my 
fight with Peter Jackson. 

It was a great blow to my father when he 
heard the news. He did not like the idea of 
my fighting a colored man. You see, when 
he had first come to America he had landed 
at New Orleans, where mixed bouts are 
frowned upon more than in any other place 
in the country, and he had inherited this 
prejudice to the full, So he wouldn’t speak 
to me for morths. 

{ took up my training in the old quarters 
at Sausalito, where Choynski had prepared 
for hia fight with me. My father never 
eame near the place, but sometimes my 
mother and brothers and sisters would come 
out to see me 

Finally the excitement over the fight 
reached such a pitch that my father’s Irish 
blood was roused; naturally, he did want 
to see his son win. So my mother persuaded 
him to come over and call on me, telling 
him 1 waa worried about his refusal even 
to speak to me, and it would hurt my 
chances and perhaps cause my defeat. | 
shall never forget the talk I had with my 
father the first time he came round, 

“Dad,” I toid him, “the only reason that 
you don't want me to fight this colored man 
is that you think I am going to get licked; 
but if you thought | was going to win, you 
wouldn't miné so much. You have it in 
your head that when I went into pugilism 
| jumped on the Vestibule Limited for hell. 
Nothing like that at all, dad. You've a son 
who can whip John L, Sullivan and you 
don't know it and can't believe it. Now 
I'm going to fight ion kson, dad. If you 
stop me from fighting him here I'll go over 
to Australia or England; but when I sign 
to fight a fellow I'm going to fight him.” 

So finally I got the old gentleman feeling 
pretty happy and he used to come over 
quite often to see me, 


Harry's Great Chance 


My brother Harry at this time had a milk 


route, and a few years before, while he was 
iil, 1 had gone out to live at his home, get- 
ting up at four o'clock in the morning and 
starting out his wagons for him, and I real- 
ized how hard his life was. One Sunday, 
about four months before the fight, I took 
a day off and went over to see him. He was 
out in the stable at his work, dipping a 
sponge in the scapy water of a bucket by 
his side and swabbing a set of harness. He 
didn’t see me at first, and I watched him 
for # while, feeling sorry for him, then 
hailed him: “Harry, I've a very bright 
idea.” 

“Yes?” 
wearylike. 

“Why don’t you sell out this milk route? 
You told me there was a fellow who wanted 
to buy it. Then with the money you can 
open a big café in the city and put the name 
‘Corbett’s’ up on it. Some day soon I'll be 
champion and you'll make a lot of money 
with that name up there.” 

He took one look at me, a glare of dis- 
guet, then wen* on dipping the sponge in 


he said, without turning, sort of 


the water and swabbing the harness, laugh-- 


ing at me all the while. 

“All right,” I said; “you think it’s a 
joke, but I'll tell you what I'll do, Harry. 
In this fight with Jackson, the winner gets 
$8500 and the loser $1500. Carroll, the 
wholesale liquor man, is one of the directors 
of the club. You sell out this place to the 
fellow who wants to buy it and I'll sign over 
my losér’s end to Carroll and put that and 
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what 
lace before I fight Jackson. 
ot of money.” 

“Would you do that?” 
ping his old sponge at last. 

“Yes, I'll do it,” I replied; and a few 
days later he did sell the place, I signed 
over my loser’s end of the purse, and my 
brother opened a café in San Francisco. 
It was one of the landmarks there for many 
years afterward. 

For the Jackson contest I trained for four 
months, and secured Billy Delaney—who 
had prepared me for my fight with Joe 
Choynski for nothing—as trainer on a sal- 
ary at last. At that, he assured me that if I 
lost this fight he would not ask anything 
for his services. 

Peter Jackson’s manager was the pictur- 
esque ‘‘ Parson” Davis, who had also man- 
aged Chariey Mitchell, Jack Burke, the 
Irish lad, Frank Glover, and a host of other 
celebrities. Oh, what a credit to pugilism 
Davis was, and how different from some of 
our fight managers of today! 


ou’ll get together and we'll open the 
You'll make a 


he asked, drop- 


Memories of ‘‘Parson”’ Davis 


“Parson” Davis looked hisnickname. He 
was a fine-looking man with gray hair, and 
his clothes were always made by the best 
tailors, and always black. Whenever he 
was to introduce a pugilist to an audience 
in the afternoon, he would put on a black 
cutaway; when he presented the principals 
in the evening, he always donned evening 
clothes. 

I was very fond of “ Parson,” and though 
he was managing Jackson when was 
matched to fight him, that didn’t interfere 
with our friendship. He believed Jackson 
had a walk-over and felt sorry for me; and 
L used to “kid” him considerably about this 
confidence, which to me was decidedly 
misplaced. 

During one of our chats he showed his 
friendship by asking me if I wouldn’t agree 
to have the loser take $3000 and the winner 
$7000 of this $10,000 purse, thus increasing 
the defeated man’s end. I knew he was 
doing it just through his liking for me, be- 
cause, as I said before, he thought it was a 
cinch for Jackson to win. But | refused. 

One day, less than a month before the 
fight, Jackson hurt his ankle in stepping 
out of a buggy, and in those days, as in this, 
the newspapers made a lot out of a slight 
injury. From the space given it, one would 
have thought his ankle had been broken 
and that he wouldn't be able to fight; but 
it was only a little sprain and in a week he 
was out on the road again, running and 
training, and in as good condition as he ever 
had been in his life. I knew this, for Delaney 
had a personal friend watching him every 
day. 

The betting was 100 to 20 on Jackson, 
and the only bets that were made were on 
rounds. My supporters didn’t expect me 
to win; they were simply betting I would 
stay so many rounds, the wager-limits vary~ 
ing from four rounds to twenty-five. They 
didn’t think I had had enough experience 
and were afraid I was too light to defeat 
this great fighter. 

About two weeks before the fight I began 
to speak disparagingly of Jackson whenever 
his name was mentioned in interviews with 
reporters the papers sent tome. My object 
was to “get Jackson's goat,’’ for I knew he 
would read these reports; also to let him 
know I wasn’t a bit afraid of him. This, I 
believe, is one of the most important things 
to get over in a fight; the shortender should 
always try to convince his opponent that he 
himself hasn't lost heart and feels sure he 
will be the victor. I have followed this 
practice throughout my career. 

Jackson took to heart some of the things 
I said, just as I had hoped. So much did it 
affect him that he sent Bill Naughton, the 
famous sporting editor of the San Francisco 
Chronicle, over to my training quarters to 
tell me that the verbal agreement “ Parson” 
Davis had made about $3000 to the loser 
didn’t go now; that the money would be 
divided according to the articles of agree- 
ment —-$1500 to the loser and $8500 to the 
ee 

I told Naughton to go back and tell Jack- 
son that this division suited me perfectly 
and that if he—Jackson — preferred, I would 
fight him, the winner to take all. Bear in 
mind that if he had accepted this proposal I 
would have been in considerable of a fix, for 
I had already signed over my loser’s end on 


the purchase of my brother’s café. It was 
a bluff, pure and simple—a little part of 
what might be called the diplomacy of the 
ring. Luckily my offer was not taken up. 

Meanwhile I got in perfect condition, and 
Jackson was never in better shape in his 
life, contrary to the reports of some of the 
sporting editors, who said he still had a bad 
ankle. 

On the afternoon before the fight, May 
21, 1891, I went over to San Francisco. 
Although J had a big contract on my hands 
in facing one of the greatest fighters of all 
times, I had the boyish confidence that only 
— can have. I often wonder now how 

ever possessed it. 

About five o’clock—-we were to fight 
about ten—TI had a bite to eat, and to the 
surprise of everybody—it was the only time 
I ever did such a thing in my life before a 
fight—I fell sound asleep at seven o’clock 
and they wakened me at nine. 

I have often read reports of fighters who 
were so calm that they took naps before a 
battle, but it is my experience that this is 
usually bunk, as the boys say. I know that 
this was the only time I was ever so fortu- 
nate myself, and I never saw one of the many 
fighters with whom I have been in the hours 
preceding the entrance into the ring that 
had this good luck. They usually have their 
minds pretty well concentrated on the fight; 
in fact, some of them think too much about 
it. It’s very hard on those fellows who keep 
the tenseness to themselves and don’t “ un- 
button” to some friend. 

Whenever I felt that way before a bout 
I would always take some close pal and say, 
“Come on, let’s take a walk and have a 
chat; I’m thinking too much of the fight.” 
= off we’d go and talk about something 
else. 

Jim Jeffries, when he was training for the 
fight with Jack Johnson, couldn’t think of 
anything else but Johnson. He'd even go 
out fishing—-not to fish, but so that he 
could sit down on the bank and worry about 
the fight undisturbed, while apparently just 
waiting for a bite. On the day of the big 
event in Reno he came out of the house at 
noon looking as if he hadn’t slept in three 
months. I was acting as his adviser, and 
to distract him I suggested a game of cards, 
and five of us started a round of hearts. 
Jeffries, in that game, actually played 
spades for diamonds and clubs for hearts, 
time after time. The other boys thought 
he was just “‘kidding,”’ but I knew he couldn’t 
tell the color of the cards. So I upset the 
table and broke up the game as though in 
a joke, because 1 was afraid the people 
standing by would get on to him. 


A Case of Ring-Fright 


The greatest case of nervousness I ever 
recall was that of a young fellow from Syra- 
cuse, named Joe Dumphy. I had boxed with 
him on several occasions when I visited his 
city; I had seen him fight-‘and knew him to 
be a pretty good man as far as natural 
ability went. And he did come along pretty 
strong, well enough to be matched with 
Dan Creedon, of Australia—the big event of 
his life, as Creedon was looked upon as one 
of the greatest middleweights in the world. 

His big night came around all right; he 
and Creedon got in the ring; but when time 
was called, Dumphy stood in the center of 
the ring with his hands up, just like astatue; 
he couldn’t move hand, foot or head. 
Creedon feinted at him, went up near him, 
walked around him, and this fellow just 
stood there-—-didn’t budge the fraction of 
an inch. Everyone began to laugh and 
thought he had a trick up his sleeve, and 
were waiting for him to spring it, but I 
knew Duraphy so well that I was sure he 
was just paralyzed from nervousness. 

At last, after walking round and round 
this statue for a while, Creedon got over 
being puzzled and walked up and gave him 
a “smash” right in the face. Still Dunphy 
never moved arm, foot or head —just stood 
there immovable, like one of those living 

ictures you see sometimes in vaudeville. 
Well, do you know, Creedon walked up and 
hit him four or five punches in the jaw and 
knocked him down, and they carried this 
joke fighter off, he never having moved one 
step or hit one blow in the whole fight! 

On the night of the Jackson fight thou- 
sands of people gathered in front of the old 
Florence House, where I was a Ps 
cheered me and wished me g uck as I 
drove away in a carriage. At my mother’s 
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house my parents had arranged to get the 
news of the fight round by round over the 
telephone, and all the neighbors who had 
known me since I was a boy were on hand 
too. There was Julius, the barber, the first 
one who ever shaved me; Devecchio, the 
butcher, Cohen, the grocer, Lippman, the 
dry-goods-store man; and our neighbors, 
old Mrs. Blanehfield, the Quinns, the Mc- 
Anerneys, the Fogartys, the Carneys, the 
Boyds, and Mrs. Raven, a sweet white- 
haired old lady who was my mother’s chum. 
All evening they ran in and out, laughing 
and cry ing and praying or comforting one 
another. uess they had as many thrills 
ped that ‘i ephone as anyone at the ring 
side. 

Meantime I arrived at the club and went 
to my dressing room, and they told me Jack- 
son was already on hand. The referee, 
Hiram Cook, came into my room as I was 
putting on my fighting togs and said he 
would like to have Jackson and me settle 
on the details then; in short, he wanted to 
give us his instructions before we entered 
the ring. 

So I said, “I’ll go in Jackson’s room with 
you and you can give us our instructions 
there.”’ 

Now I knew that Jackson was under the 
impression that I was afraid of him because 
of his great reputation and long experience. 
This would have been natural, for I was 
only ys Pg and this was the biggest 
fight for which 1 had ever been matched. 
So I wanted to convince him that I wasn’t 
afraid of him at all. 


Aggressive Diplomacy 


Of course this idea of “getting the other 
fellow’s goat’’ is not new. It has prob- 
ably been attempted in every ring-fight 
since the first; but the methods vary. As 
one comedian has one way of working 
up his situations and his laughs, so every 
fighter has his particular system of “getting 
the other man’s goat.” Most fighters simply 
take the obvious way of insulting the other 
man by some nasty remark or slur, but I 
a adopted a carefully thought- out 
plan 

I went into Jackson’s room, to confront 
one of the most magnificent specimens of 
physical manhood I ever saw. There stood 
this negro, stripped to the waist, six feet 
one and a half inches in height, weighing 
204 pounds. Even at that weight, he was 
so ey proportioned that he looked 
lean. I might add that Jackson, from my 
own knowledge of him, was one of the most 
intelligent pugilists that ever stepped into 
a ring, and that statement goes for either 
black or white. 

What I am about to tell may sound a 
trifle fresh on my part; but please remem- 
ber that I had an important object in view. 
I was much lighter and had mentally to up- 
set—if such a thing were possible—this 
formidable antagonist who thought I was 
simply a child in his hands. And the bet- 
ting odds fully justified his confidence. 
There wasn’t a “‘wise one” who gave me a 
look-in. 

“Now, gentlemen, we want to decide on 
just how you want to fight,” the referee 
began. ‘I will read off these articles of 
agreement for you; there are a few little 
points we want to decide upon before you 
enter the ring.” 

Then he read off the customary rules until 
he came down to the article on hitting in 
the clinches. 

“Now,” he said, ‘“‘do you want to hit in 
the clinches or not? Decide on what you 
want now.” 

In spite of the irritating things I had 
previously said about him-—all, of course, 
for a purpose—-Jackson said very magnani- 
mously, ““Any way Mr. Corbett wants.” 

And I went right back at him, “Any way 
you want it!” 

Fresh? Sure! But I had to do it. 

He repeated, with great politeness, “Any 
way you want, Mr. Corbett,’ 

“Never mind that stuff,” I replied; 
“any way you want it!” 

He looked at me in amazement and I 
could read in his eyes the question, “What 
in the world makes this kid think he can 
whip me?” And this was just the impres- 
sion I wanted to make. 

As a matter of fact, I would have pre- 
ferred looking out for ourselves in the 
clinches, since Jackson was a fighter of the 

(Continued on Page 149) 
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In business these things matter 


Dates, names, places, 


quantities, articles, 


time, routes and amounts 


[' you have money invested in a business, they 
are the things to watch. 

They are the reasons for pencils, for pens, for 
typewriters, for adding machines, bookkeeping 
machines, billing machines; for white paper, blue 
paper, pink paper, green paper; for filing cabinets 
and for safes. 

These are the things the pencil jots down. The 
printed form sees that they are put down accurately 
and completely. It insures that they are set down in 
the proper place and in the proper relationship. 

From the big invoice sheet to the little job ticket; 
from the order blank, which is mostly ruled lines, 
to the bill of lading, which is mostly print; from a 
quotation blank, which is complex, to a shipping 
label, which is simple, the printed form is the only 
paper on which an important business notation should 
be written or typed. 

Buying printed forms should not be made too 
simple or too hard. There are qualities to look for 
in printed forms which are completely covered by 
Hammermill Bond. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER 


You want a strong, uniform paper; and Hammer- 
mill Bond is strong and uniform. You want a good 
paper to write on, type on, or run through your bill- 
ing and accounting machines. Hammermili Bond 
and Hammermill Ledger meet these require- 
ments. 

You are sure to want color to identify forms 
and signal their purport at a glance. Hammermill 
Bond is made in twelve colors and white. You want 
heavier weight for originals than for copies, heavier 
weight for records than for memos. Hammermill Bond 
is made in the full range of standard weights and 
sizes. 

You want paper you can get quickly and duplicate 
readily. Hammermill Bond is stocked by paper mer- 
chants in eighty cities. You want to order a paper low 
in price but satisfactory in quality. Hammermill 
Bond is a standard quality bond paper at a low price. 
You want a paper your printer knows, and likes to 
use. This is so true of Hammermill Bond that 
many firms, large and small, have standardized all 
their office printing on this stock, 


COMPANY, ERIE, PA, 


Look fo for this watermark — it is our word of ‘honor to the public 
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Use Kardex Business 


cA World-Wide Institute of “Business Management 


To Increase Your Cash Profits 

Are you able to reduce overhead and operating expenses 
to meet changing conditions? 

Do you know what increase in sales volume you can 
safely go after? 

Can you apply to your own business the principles 
and methods of selling, manufacturing, purchasing, 
storeskeeping and office management of the most successful 
concerns in your line? 

Are you familiar with the latest methods of balancing 
your production with your sales? 

Is your control of merchandise and other purchases 
1elping you to bigger profits? 

Can you scientifically select the right person for a job, 
or replace undesirables? 

De you know how to protect a buziness against 
inancial embarrassment or insolvency ? 


A Million Dollar Endowment 

$1,006,000 has been set aside by the President of The 
Kardex Company as an endowment for world-wide better 
yusiness. This fund is being used through the Kardex 
institute of Business Administration to bring within 
‘each of every executive new knowledge of finance, man- 
agement, selling, advertising, production, administration 
which cannot be obtained from books. 

During the last decade new methods and controls for 
efficiency in business operations have marked for the 
science of management a greater advance than has ever 
been made in the science of mechanical production. 


A World-Wide Institution 
At the Kardex Institute of Business Administration, 
yperated through a world-wide organization, have been 


gathered leading experts conversant through practical 
experience with all phases of management. 

These business experts are the faculty of the Kardex 
Graduate School, which sends forth each year hundreds 
of successful executives. 


Monthly Service and Reports 

The Institute’s findings are compiled into monthly 
reports which are mailed to all business men who register 
with the Kardex Institute. These reports make up 
a business service of great practical value to every 
individual responsible for business operations. 

The Kardex service reports cover the researches of 
the Institute; subjects of finance, commodity prices, 
market reports, purchasing, production, distribution, sales, 
income tax, budgeting, accounting, credits, collections, 
costs, stock-keeping, inventory and personnel; activities of 
manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, banking, insurance, 
investments and real estate. Included in these reports 
is a practical forecast of business conditions. 


The Executive’s Guide to Profit 

Most important of all, Kardex experts are available 
for conference or correspondence on all subjects of man- 
agement. This unusual aid is given executives who want 
to stop losses or increase cash profits. 

The Kardex Institute is the greatest clearing house for 
business ideas ever established. It has solved important 
problems for 150,000 of the world’s leading business 
houses—no two alike. 

Whether you run a retail store, direct a sales force 
or have a peculiar business problem, this service is 
indispensable. The first month will prove its value. 
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Improve Your Business—Enroll Now 














O secure the Kardex BusinessService business. Substitute knowledge for . '" 

and Reports with the Institute’s guesswork. Instead of experimenting use ifs F 

timely recommendations on selling, the success of others. Think what it will ” rs 
mean to apply this vast fund of new ideas 4 
to the problem of increasing your profits. " 


advertising, production, finance and c 


. 
Bia 
we 


, x 
t 
generai management, your subscription, ; , ; -  e ; «ah .e 
Siedd b ; 4 A nominal $5 fee for six months t A » x aeF 
— ~ # ress yeep! Here" anrolimesits required under the terms of - ~— - ( 
with the Institute. the endowment to permit a more general Kardex Institute, 559 Kardex Bldg., 10 East 44th St., New York City 


Fill out the coupon. Mail it to-day. ‘distribution among executives and future Enter my six months’ subscription for Kardex Business Service and 

7 ry lg which I agree to pay $5 on receipt of invoice. I under 

i i > j j i 11t} stand that I am to receive a monthly report service of advice on 
Make this the turning point in your’ executives. | management, finance, selling, production and administration and any 


| personal service I may need in connection with the solution of my own 
problems of business management. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE | Name 


(Endowed by American Kardex Company, Tonawanda, N. Y.) Position ‘ Kind of Business 
559 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th St., New York City Street 
London 





City 





Paris Toronto 
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Always- | 
sold in the 
yellow box 


Brush the upper teeth and 
gums downward, away 
from the gums. 


TLBeAA AA 


Prices in the United 
States are: Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Adult, 50c; Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Small, 40c; Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Baby, 25c. 
Made in three different 
textures of bristles — 
hard, medium, and soft. 
Sold by all dealers -in the 
United States, Canada, 
and all over the world 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Made 
in America 
by Americans 
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_ Eight reasons why 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic is the 
world’s standard tooth brush 


1 The large end tuft, which reaches and cleans 
the backs of the back teeth — and the inside 
surfaces of all teeth — originated by the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


Saw-tooth bristle tufts arranged to fit the 
curve of the jaw—originated by the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


The curved handle, with the tapered and 
beveled end, which enables the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic to get behind the teeth and clean 
all teeth—originated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 


Dependable markings on each brush, so you 
may rely on getting hard, medium, or soft 
bristles — originated by the Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth Brush. 


5 The use of a symbol to mark each brush, so 
that every individual may know his own 
Pro-phy-lac-tic—originated by the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


: 6 The hole in the handle and the hook to 
; hang the brush upon—originated by the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. 


7 The sanitary yellow box that brings your 
tooth brush to you clean, untouched by any 
hands since it left the sanitary Pro-phy-lac- 
tic factory—originated by the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush. 


8 Made in America by Americans—originated 
by the Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush. Now 
sold in every civilized community on earth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, FLORENCE, MASS., U.S. A. 


Aac-lic 


Tooth Brush 
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Jem Mace school and I had built up for 
myself an assorted, or miscellaneous, style 
which included the best of everything in 
vogue today, but a surprise at that time. 
However, it meant more to me to impress 
him, so I insisted, “‘Anything you want, 
Mr. Jackson!” 

This went on back and forth for a few 
seconds, until finally I said, “You can look 
out for yourself in the clinches and I’ll look 
out for myself.” 

This bewildered Jackson even more, be- 
cause it seemed a foolhardy thing for a 
168-pound man to agree to look out for 
himself in the clinches with one weighing 
204. However, that was the arrangement, 
and other minor details were settled in the 
same manner. 

When we were through, the referee said, 
“Now we'll toss up for corners.” 

Again I spoke up: ‘It’s not necessary. 
Let him take any corner he likes.” 

Jackson, still very polite, replied, ‘‘Then 
I’ll take the lucky corner I’ve always had.” 

So that was settled. 

Just before the referee left the room Jack- 
son made one request. 

“Mr. Corbett,” he said, “I have always 
gone in the ring last and my opponents 
have always allowed me to do that. It’s a 
little superstition I have. Would you mind 
going in first?” 

“You're a little superstitious about it?”’ 
I inquired. 

“Yes,’’ he said; “‘I have never gone in 
the ring first in any of my fights.” 

Suddenly I remembered how much su- 
perstition meant to one of his race, and I 
snapped back at him, “‘ Well, tonight’s one 
time you'll go in first, all right!” 

Do you know, we were in that dressing 
room for forty-five minutes and he wouldn’t 
budge an inch? He simply would not go in 
that ring ahead of me! 

Finally the directors came up to the 
room and tried to persuade me to grant his 
request, but I said, ‘“‘No; he’s 100 to 20— 
a five to one shot. He goes in that ring 
first if we stay here all night!” 

As a compromise it was agreed that we 
should enter the ring at the same time. 

Now the corner of the ring he had chosen 
was nearest the stairs that we descended; 
my corner was the farthest from the stairs 
and [ had to circle the ring to reach it. We 
came down the stairs side by side; he 
reached his corner and stood there, his 
hand on the rope, waiting for me to reach 
the opposite corner. When I got there he 
kept his eye on me, and I paused purposely. 
There we stood on our toes like a couple of 
sprinters waiting for the bark of the pistol. 
Chuckling to myself, I gave him a nod, as 
much as to say “ Are you ready?” lifted up 
the rope and put my head under as if to 
enter. He went through and I ducked 
back! You never saw a more irritated man 
in your life! 

So we entered the ring and they put the 
five-ounce gloves on us, without bandages, 
as they were not used in those days. We 
went through the usual preliminaries and 
the battle started. 


Jackson’s Great Punch 


At once he sprang at me like a panther or 
mountain lion, trying to whip me as quickly 
as he could, since all the bets were on 
rounds. 

Now I had decided not to swap punches 
with him, for he was too big; I intended 
to rely purely on my speed and footwork, 
and at once followed this plan of campaign. 
And I needed all my quickness, particu- 
larly to offset his best weapon, which I had 
noticed he used in other fights, his ‘‘one-two”’ 
punch, one of the most effective I have ever 
seen. Sometimes I hear this particular 
punch spoken of these days as if it were 
something new. But it’s the oldest punch 
in the game—a right, quickly following a 
left lead—and Jackson was an expert at it; 
but he had a better one than the boys 
fighting today. They “‘one-two”’ for the head 
only. He would not only do this but would 
vary this practice by leading his left to the 
head, following up with a terrific right to 
the body. 

In all my career I never had a man make 
me travel so fast or make me think so 
quickly. No matter in what direction I 
would dash, he was on top of me, trying 
to “one-two” me to death. 

I was ducking round and round, clinch- 
ing and doing every conceivable thing I 
could to stay on my feet, somehow never 
losing the least particle of my youthful 
confidence. 
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He was crowding me hard, and I had 
tried so many different things that I 
thought would be effective. None worked, 
until finally I struck something that did. It 
was simply dashing my left shoulder right 
into his breast when he rushed me. e 
didn’t mind this maneuver for a couple of 
rounds; at last it seemed to disconcert him. 
For each time he crowded me too much I 
would dive in and hit him with the point of 
my shoulder in the breast. Now it was not 
a foul, because he was coming to meet me— 
practically running into my shoulder. 

So we went on until in the eighth round 
he began to complain to the referee about 
this shoulder work and I said, “If you 
don’t like it, keep out of the way of my 
shoulder.”” I knew positively that I was 
within the rules. 

In the sixteenth round his left came for 
my face, quickly followed with a right-hand 
body punch, the worst I had ever received 
up to that time in any fight. When I went 
to my corner after the end of that round, it 
hurt me so I couldn’t help putting my hand 
up to my side—a childish thing to do—and 
Delaney grabbed hold of my arm and 
pulled it away and quietly gave me the 
devil for showing how much I had been 
hurt. But it was instinctive. 


The Strategy of the Battle 


Following that punch, I felt a chill all 
over my body and mentioned this fact to 
Delaney. He asked an attendant to close 
the windows in the club, thinking possibly 
that there was too much cold air for me, 
but that was not the trouble; it was that 
terrible punch. 

That started me figuring. If I got very 
many of those I knew he’d lick me sure. 
So I fooled around for a few rounds trying 
to find some way of blocking this “one-two” 
punch for the head and body. 

I found that he usually tried this trick 
after a stiff left that he thought had hurt 
me. Finding I was hurt, as soon as he could 
he would let a left go for my head; but 
this purposely had no force in it; it simply 
balked me and drew my hands up, and 
then in came that terrific right for the body 
while my hands were up. 

Through necessity, I at last figured out 
a way to block this stunt. Knowing now 
that the left would have little force behind 
it and was to be followed up immediately 
with the dangerous right, I did not now 
attempt to get away from the left except 
by making a slight turn of the head, and 
then quickly shot out my left for the pit of 
his stomach. 

Sure enough, bing, bing! his right would 
shoot out, following his left, but my left 
had already been sunk in his setanl and 
his right glanced off my arm. So that 
method blocked the famous “‘one-two”’ for 
the rest of the fight except in one or two 
unlucky instances. 

Of course all the time my head was at 
work, his was, too, and he was trying to 
think up something to offset my new 
defense. Hedid, andalittlelater, when I de- 
cided he was set for the old ‘‘one-two,” and 
I let my countering left go for the body, he 
shot a terrific uppercut under my left arm 
and just grazed my chin. That was a big 
surprise to me—something new at that 
time—and very dangerous. 

I wanted to discourage him from trying 
that again, and I knew it wouldn’t do to 
let him think it bothered me. So I went 
right in then for the next couple of rounds 
with my left-right for his body as if that 
uppercut didn’t bother me at all, but each 
time moved my head a little farther to the 
right, which made him miss me with that 
uppercut by just that much more margin. 
He tried it five or six times, and suddenly, 
instead of letting the left go for the body, 
I tried a left-hand hook alongside the jaw, 
and he became discouraged and never tried 
the uppercut again. As it was the blow in 
the fight that bothered me more than any- 
thing else, what a load was off my mind 
when he stopped using it! But all through 
that night the fear that he might try it again 
remained with me, and it was lucky for me 
he didn’t realize this or he might have 
changed the course of the fight. 

We went on battling furiously, and the 
audience, from the first round on, kept up 
a continual cheering and yelling. As a 
matter of fact, not one in that room sat 
down for the first hour. It certainly was a 
furious pace that we kept up, and every 
single blow known to boxing, and every 
fair trick, was tried by one or the other of us. 

Up to the twenty-eighth round I did 
not slug with him—I was hitting single 
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punches. In the twenty-eighth he got me in 
a corner and hit me a terrific right-hand 
punch on the side of the head and dazed 
me. I felt that he had me going and called 
on all the reserve I had, for it looked for a 
moment as if I were going to be licked. 
Suddenly I let both hands go with all the 
power I had in me and slugged him from 
that corner clean across the ring into his 
own. 

A second or two of this and he was help- 
less, with his arms by his sides, just like 
Dem , when he was pushed back into 
the ring after Firpo had knocked him out 


of it. I lost my opportunity just as Firpo 
did that night. Instead of steadying my- 
self and hitting him one good punch and 


winning the fight, I wanted to hit him a 


thousand punches in a second, and the | 


consequence was I simply had him dazed, 
not out, when one accurate blow might 
have turned the trick; and the gong 
sounded, as it did for Dempsey. Jackson 
was saved and I went to my corner fully as 
tired as he, from my exertions. 

When we came up for the next round he 
was as full of fight as ever, and we fought 
up to about the thirty-fifth round, as near 
as I can recall, when I felt I was getting 
pretty tired in the arms. I noticed that 
he didn’t seem any too fresh; also, that 
he was not crowding me so ferociously as 
he had in the first half of the battle. 
Delaney kept repeating, while I sat in my 
corner after each round, “Remember, no 
matter how tired you are, Jim, the other 
fellow is no better off.” 

So we went along and fought in spurts. 
We would gain a little strength, and now 
Peter, now I, would try for a minute to 
catch the other napping so that we might 
land a couple of punches and perhaps 
win the fight. It was a finish fight, and 
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when we reached the fiftieth round I was | 


more tired than ever. 


The Closing Rounds 


I can recall now a wonderful thing about 
Peter Jackson that showed how intelligent 
and resourceful a fighter he was. When one 
is very tired in a contest the eyes become 
tired as well as the body; one does not 
see any too keenly and the other fellow al- 


ways looks ratherfresh toyou. At the end of | 

each round—I can see it all clear in my | 

og” Spec of us would bluff it out | 
e 


when the gong sounded for the end of the 
round. I’d look over at him, trying to 
appear as fresh as a daisy and as if I were 
going to eat him up the next round; he’d 
catch me with the same dashing look. But 


looks can’t kill you or put a man down for | 


the count of ten. 


In the fiftieth round I loosed a left-hand 
hook as Jackson was letting the right | 
go for my head, Our arms became tangled | 
left a trifle. That is the | 
incident of the ten periods, from the | 
fiftieth to the sixtieth, that I now recall as | 


and I wrenched m 
onl 


important. 


Just before the sixtieth, Jimmy Wakeley, 


John L. Sullivan’s backer, the one who had 
sent me the tickets to see Sullivan in the 


show in Chicago, came over to my corner | 
and said, “‘You’ve got that fellow licked | 


now if you'll just go right in and finish him.” 


“How do you actually feel, Jim?” | 
Delaney inquired. ‘That fellow is pretty | 
I know you're tired, too, | 


tired over there. 
but how much have you left?” 

“I feel I’ve just one good rally left in 
me,” I told him, ‘‘and I think after that I 
won't be much good.” 

Remember, by this time my hands were 
numb through keeping them clenched so 
long. I would go up and hit Jackson with 
my hands open, and actually didn’t know 
they were open, 80 dead were they. 


Toward the latter end of the fight the | 


perspiration brought out all the hair in the 
gloves, forming a ball, which I used to 
work around into the palms of my hands; 


holding this was the only way I could tell 


my hands were clenched. 


After my remark just quoted, Delaney | 


decided the best thing to do was to keep 
going up to the scratch every count and 
iving all I had, since we couldn’t last much 
onger. 
legs felt all right, for 1 was not tired below 
in spite of all the footwork I had done; but 
my arms were as a. as lead. 
“Just keep up that little spurt and keep 


going up to the scratch; you'll last longer | 
than he will,” advised Delaney; and that | 


we decided to do. 

In the sixty-first round, the referee 
stopped the fight and called, “No contest! 
All bets off!’ 


I had already told him that my | 
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SEN-SEN to sweeten and 
perfume the breath. 


Delightful flavor, aromatic and fragrant. 
Valuable for singers and speakers. 
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Every motorist is familiar with these arch enemies that destroy 
inner tubes faster than the road)service for which they were built. 


Now comes a sensible protection from them all—so simple 


you will wonder why someon 


didn’t think of it long ago. 


AJAX GASPAC tubes are Ae until ready for use— 
years if necessary —in hermetically sealed, gas filled metal con- 
tainers that keep the rubber as Jive, strong and resilient as the 


day the tube was made. 


The GASPAC tube itself is extra heavy — well made — well 
finished—fully worthy of this parefal preservation. 


AJAX RUBBER 
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In a jiffy Jackson’s seconds started pull- 
ing off his gloves. If I hadn’t noticed their 
actions I would have been perfectly 
satisfied, I was so tired; but that showed 
me that he was not anxious to continue, 
while my seconds were in no hurry to 
pull off my gloves. So I protested — 
away. When I protested I didn’t realize 
the referee had said ‘“‘No contest.” 
omer he had called it a draw. 

der grabbed me by the shoulder and 
exclaimed, ‘‘What are you kicking about? 
You have fought the greatest man in the 
world a draw and you will get $5000. What’s 
the matter with you? Don’t you know 
when you're well off?” 

Too fatigued to argue any further, and 
really half glad that the grueling fight was 
over, I let my seconds lead me toward my 
dressing room, when what did I see but 
Jackson, who was just ahead of me, fall 
right on his face, exhausted. They had to 
pick him up and carry him to his room. 

Well, anyway, it was considered just the 
same as a victory for me out at my mother’s 
house, where they had received the news of 
the fight round by round over the phone. 
This had been too far away, however, for 
my father. He was so excited he came 
down to the club, where the street was 
blocked with people. 

“I’m Jim Corbett’s father; let me get 
in!” he kept shouting, until they made 
room for him. Finally, to my surprise, he 
walked into my dressing room, put his 
arms around me and kissed me. I noticed 
his watch chain was hanging loose and 
asked him, “‘What’s the matter here?” 
He put his hand in his pocket and found 
that someone had touched him for his 
watch, probably as he was worming his 
way in. I had presented him with the 
sae and said, “It’s too bad you lost it, 

a 


The loss didn’t seem to worry him at all. 


| He grabbed hold of me and hugged me 
kor and said, ‘“‘Never mind the wateh! 


” 


| You whipped Jackson! 


In the Steam Room 


After dad had left they took me over to 
a Turkish bath and put me in the steam 
room for about an hour. If you have ever 
been in such a place you will realize that one 
can recognize a person outside the glass 
door, but cannot make out the outline of 
his features clearly, once he is in the room 
and enveloped in the clouds of steam. 

I was sitting there all alone when I saw 
a big form shadowed on the glass door and 
| recognized Peter Jackson. He entered and 
sat right next to me. I said nothing, 
knowing he did not recognize me, but I 
watched him. 

He was all doubled up, with his hands on 
his stomach, moanin Evidently his body 
was sore from the left-handed punches I 
kept putting in for four hours. Suddenly 
I spoke: 

“You don’t feel very good, do you?”’ 

“Is that you, Mr. Corbett?” He was 
startled. | 

“Yes.” 

“You were a great man tonight,’ he 
“the quickest man I ever saw in my 

It was just like boxing a ghost!” 
Well, Jackson,” I said, “I’m glad it’s 


said; 


life. 


| all over now and I hope I'll never have to 


fight a man as good as you are again. All 
those things that I said about you which 
were put in the papers, and my conduct 


| during the whole affair, I apologize for, and 
| I want to let you know I was just he. 
| to annoy you as much as I could. I figure 


you were taking me lightly and I thought 
I'd worry you a little and make you think 
a young fellow who had all this confidence 
must be pretty mysterious and maybe 
might have an ace in the hole.” 

“How do you feel, Mr. Corbett?’ he 
asked. 

“My arms are so tired I can hardly lift 


‘them, but my legs seem to be all right.” 


“My legs are — tired,” he replied; 

“TI can hardly stand 
I was anxious to away from the place 
as soon as possible, getaway I had promised 
my brother I would go out to the house and 
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see my mother and father and sisters who, 
I knew, would wait up for me to come, and 
it was then about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing. So I bade Jackson good-by and went 
out, 

When I reached home you would have 
thought it was eight o’clock in the evening. 
The ne was packed with neighbors; we 
had something toeat; there was singing and 
dancing, and we stayed up the rest of the 
night. I even indulged in the dancing my- 
self, tired as I was, and waltzed with my 
mother. 

That night I thought Peter Jackson was 
a great fighter. Six months later, still 
being tired from that fight, I thought him a 
greater one. And today, after thirty-three 
years, as I sit writing this, I still maintain 
that he was the greatest fighter I have ever 
seen. 

By this time my brother Harry’s café 
had justified my prophecies. To my satis- 
faction and his surprise, the name over the 
door, CorBeETT’s, did draw a lot of busi- 
ness. On lots of nights you couldn’t even 
get in the place, Boe he agreed at last that 
it was better than swabbing off harness and 
getting up at four o’clock in the morning to 
start out milk wagons. And he didn’t treat 
me as a joke of a fighter arly longer. 


Boxing in Evening Dress 


The day after the fight with Jackson I 
went to the club to get my half of the 
$10,000 purse, and all they gave me was 
$2500. I wouldn’t accept this and went to 
a lawyer, but he advised me to take it, 
which was good counsel, because the club 
broke up soon afterward on account of 
this very bout. So my supporters around 
town planned a testimonial to be held at 
the Grand Opera House in San Francisco 
to make up the loss. 

John L., Sullivan, then on his way to tour 
Australia with his company, was billed 
with his play, Honest Hearts and Willing 
Hands, for San Francisco, the week of this 
benefit, and some of my friends thought it 
would be a good idea for me to ask Sullivan 
to box with me at this benefit. I promised 
them I would 

At his opening I had a private box. It 
happened that I was late in arriving and 
Sullivan was already on the stage. When I 
walked into the box and sat down the 
whole audience stood up and cheered me to 
the echo. This was the first time in my life 
that I was so greeted at a public perform- 
ance, and it surprised me. In fact, it an- 
noyed me, because I had not realized I 
would be noticed, and saw I was interrupt- 
ing the performance and did not want 
Sullivan to think it was a grand-stand play 
on my part. 

After the first act I went back to his 
dressing room and told him about the testi- 
monial they were planning for me and asked 
if he would box with me. 

To make sure of his coming, I offered to 
split the receipts with him. He very kindly 
accepted these liberal terms and every- 
thing was arranged. 

The day before the benefit Sullivan sent 
word informing me that we would box in 
dress suits. The fellows handling the bene- 
fit said this would make a joke of the 
affair and displease the audience. They 
asked me to persuade him to box in his 
tights. I saw Sullivan at the Baldwin 
Hotel and told him I thought the people 
would be disappointed to see us appear in 
dress suits; it would look like a burlesque 
show, and they would think they weren’t 

etting their money’s worth. But he insisted 
it was the only way he would box—in 
evening dress! And as he was champion, of 
course I had to consent. We appeared that 
night on the Grand Opera House stage in 
this soup-and-fish rig, much to the disgust 
of everybody. 

When the event was announced we re- 
moved our coats and started the first 
round. I had seen Sullivan fight a couple 
of times and had also seen him box, so I 
thought I would not do any footwork with 
him at all, but would stand still and swap 
punches with him. In a real fight this 

(Continued on Page 152) 
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VER at your nearest hard- 
ware dealer’s there is a saw 
you will want to see— 
For it is the make that brought 
Europe—and the world—to 
America for saws! 


As though his whole future 
depended upon it, a young man 
was smithing a saw. The place 
was Philadelphia. The year, 1840. 

The blows of the smithing 
hammer on that saw, in the little 
shop, were the real start of 
America’s saw-making industry. 

For while Henry Disston thus 
smithed his first saw, America 
was being built with saws made 
abroad! —_ 

The young saw maker worked 
on. Trying out steels in a furnace 
made with his own hands. Tem- 
pering and smithing blades. 
Setting, filing and testing saws. 

His saws, he resolved, must 
be better than the best. 


The Day that Europe 
Turned to America for Saws 


Here a carpenter, there a car- 
penter, tried the saws with the 
Disston name. They found 

—hang and balance they had never 

known in any tool; 

—temper that gave spring and life; 

—clearance that made work easier; 

—a cutting edge that held. 

They found a saw that worked 
with hand and arm: sawing 
straight, cutting keenly without 
dragging, and with never awobble. 

The news spread! 
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And then came the day of the 
American-made saw —the day 
when Europe reached across the 
Atlantic for Disston Hand Saws. 


Henry Disston now made his 
own steel —America’s first cru- 
cible saw steel. 

And Disston Saws of Disston 
Steel won the world! 

All the while,—a greater thing 
than working with metals, he 
worked with men: Making saw 











Metal Cutting Saws that 
Cut Fast and Stay Sharp 


Disston Metal Curting Saws are standard 
equipment in machine shops and metal work- 
ing plants. They do better work in less time. 

Disston Slitting 
Saws, for slitting, 
grooving or cutting- 
off metals, are made 
in any style desired 
—with regular or 
formed teeth, con- 
cave ground or to 
run with set. 

Disston Milling 
Saws, for heavier 
work, are made in 
all sites from 12 
inches up. 





Circular Wood Saws for 
the Shop and the Mill 


Disston Solid Tooth Circular Saws are used in 
saw mills and wood-working plants the world 
around. They are made in hundreds of sizes and 
styles, from 6 to &4 
inches in diameter 

And every saw is 
made of Disston 
steel with Disston 
Skill—the skill that 
created the gullet 
tooth saw and other 
major improvements 
in saw making. Our 
Lumberman's Hand- 

ok — 1 helpful 
pages—isfreetousers 
of circular saws. 






makers, passing on to them his 
skill, his ambitions, his tireless- 
ness for excellence. 

The little shop became the 
largest saw works on earth—68 
buildings, 3600 craftsmen, 

Remember all this, when next 
you visit your hardware dealet’s. 
Ask to see the Disston Hand Saw 
“The Saw Most Carpenters Use.” 

Grasp the handle and try the 
balance. Note the taper and fin- 
ish; the filing and set of the teeth. 

Then make that saw your own. 
Don’t stop until you have drawn 
a line across a board and sent 
your Disston saw singing along 
that line—straight and true. 





Ask Disston 


Tell us what kind of work you are 
doing, in wood, metal, stone, ivory, 
rubber, leather, cloth, fibre or other 
material, and we will tell you what 
types of saws to use to do your work 
better and easier. Disston issues many 
books to aid the user of sawuand tools. 


HENRY DissTON & SONS, INC. 
Philadelphia 











Hardware dealers the world around sell Disston Saws, Tools, and Files 


DISSTON 








Unkempt hair— 
how to avoid it 


Tt spoils a man's appearance quicker 
than anything else. But now with 
Stacomb, the most unruly hair can be 
made to lie im place all day long. 
Stacomb is a delicrte, invisible cream, 
not sticky or gummy. In jars and tubes, 
at all drug and department stores. 


! 
. | Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. A-46 | 
Free\ 113 W. {815 St., New York City 


- I Pease send me, free of charge, a 
offer | generous sample tube of Stacomb. 


| ‘Name 
Address 
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| would have been very dangerous; but by 


KEEP YOUR FEET FIT 


Foot distress reduced to the vanishing 
point. Dr. Simm's Eiastic 
Supporters apply an upward pressure upon 
the arch, rapidiy developing muscle strength. 
They readjust disorgan- 
ized, sensitive bones, hold 
them where nature intended 
them to be. 
When used by athietes they pre- 
vent injury Indispensable to all 
whe are active upon their feet 
Physicians and Surgeons recommend 
them to suffering » 
At your dealer's 
mall $1 50 « 
Satiafection panpenteet ow 
relunded. State shoe 


FREE descriptive Booklet om request 


CHARLES QUENZER, Inc. 
709-81 Reade Street 





CONCRETE 
DRILL 
1800 blows a minute 


+ of cost of drilling in stone, concrete and 
sees; attoches to any lighting socket. Type 
* ©) pounds and wil drill a one-inch 
the rate of two inches per minute 
- sertbing the Speed Way 
howe ol Pots bee fee S Drills Grinders, Hammers, ee 
FLECTRO- MAGNETIC TOOL CoO, 
1aso & a Avenue, Cicero, adjoining Chicago, Illinois 
“0 ans 


Server in all prime pal sities 
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1..D. Payne av dane ‘sane day 
or 217 days. F. E. Mendenhall 
worked half time and made $100 

a week. W. FE Findlay ran u 
ay esions in a few months from $1 i 

~ $560 per month very Home. 

ya Owner, Store dd Paetory « Live 

Preapect — Keeton, Howart, and ot hers, never sold Fire Ex 
Singutabers before hur #s-clal (raiming course starts you 
On foad to ences first day. Ui now mmm Be we can show 
you how to make big money duzing spare time, Ne Experi- 
ence Neveasary. Get our new Sales Plan--find out how 

te make real money err ing fast: —write today ! 

Dayton, 


PoE PYR-PYTER CO. 467 FyrPyter Bide, 





OUR OWN BUSINESS 


Barn $40. » Onne Weekly Finishing Kodak Pic- 
teres [te 


oy " 
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ae ee this action. 


Arch and Ankle | 


adopting this course in this exhibition 
affair, which was not at all for blood, I 
might possibly get a line on his most dan- 
gerous attacks and not give away much of 
my own defense, particularly my footwork. 

We boxed and swa ped punches all 
through the first round, which was very 
short—about a minute—as Sullivan was 
fat and out of condition. I was ig fit, 
though still very tired from that long fight 
with Jackson about four weeks before. 

In the second round we went at it in the 
same way and were slugging pretty fast, 
toe to toe, when suddenly Sullivan dropped 
his hands by his sides and stuck out his jaw 
toward me, trying to make it appear that 
he was allowing me to hit him. He thought 
I would keep on boxing, and ran no danger 
himself, as it was a tame exhibition fight 
and I could not afford to try to put him 
out. He also expected me to continue my 
punches and it aye look to the audience 
as if he were just playing with me and let- 
ting me hit him whenever he wanted. 

So I also dropped my hands and held my 
face out to him. At once I saw a wicked 
look in his eyes. 

After the round was over I went to my 
corner and said to Billy Delaney, “Billy, I 
can whip this fellow.” 

“Honest?” says Billy. ‘“ Well, don’t say 
one about it now. Keep it to your- 
se 


So Sullivan and I went through the third 
and fourth, which ran along like the others— 
just a bloodless exhibition. The audience 
was more or less disgusted that we didn’t 
put on fighting togs and hammer each 
other’s heads off. However, there was a 
packed house and the affair more than 
made up for the sum I lost in the Jackson 
fight. 

George Thatcher's Minstrels, then show- 
ing in San Francisco, made me a flattering 

offer to go with them on the road, to box in 
or between the acts, and I accepted. While 
up North with this troupe I wrote a friend, 
Frank Phillips, asking him to visit the boat 
the day Sulliv yan was to sail and present 


| a box of cigars to him with my compli- 
| ments. A few days later I read that Sulli- 


van had sailed, and, shortly after, received 


| a letter from Phillips telling me that he had 


| Corbett’s compliments. To Philli 


taken the cigars to the boat, and had pre- 
sented them to Mr. Sullivan with Jim 
’ great 
surprise, the champion had grab the box 
from him and thrown it overboard! 


Appearance in Melodrama 


To save my life I couldn’t understand 
I thought and thought, but 
couldn’t remember what in the world I had 
ever done to Sullivan to incur his enmity. 
I had boxed with him at my own benefit, 
and had even given him half the receipts. 
Finally it dawned on me. Like all fighters, 
he, too, although the champion of the 
world, could be disturbed mentally, and 
I decided he was jealous of my growing 
reputation, Even back in those barrooms 
in Chicago he must have had a hunch that 
here was a youngster coming along whom 
he would have to meet some day; and 
now since the Jackson fight and the exhibi- 
tion bout, everyone was — me as the 
coming champion, That must have galled 
him. 

So I sat down and wrote a letter to the 
Olympic Club in New Orleans, which at 
that time was offering big purses for Sulli- 
van to fight Frank Slavin, of Australia, or 
Charley Mitchell, of England. I told them 
that when Sullivan returned from Aus- 
tralia they could offer a purse for a fight 
between Sullivan and myself and they 
could count on me being already signed. I 
asked them to “keep it private, as Sullivan 
is so popular I would rather have the offer 
come from the club; I don’t want to come 
out publicly and challenge him. It would 
look like a grand-stand play on my part.’ 

Thatcher's Minstrels closed in Omaha. 
It was the end of their season and the 
company was to disband. I was still a 
little tired from the Jackson fight, and one 
day while walking up the street with an 
actor named Gene Q’Rourke I told him I 
would like to sign up with some show to 
box between the acts, or do something like 
that. A season of this would give me a 
chance to rest up before I fought again. 
Immediately O’ Rourke left me and tele- 
graphed to William A. Brady, now a fa- 
mous theatrical manager, but at that time 
not so very well known. Brady wired me 
from New York, offering $500 a week to 
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appear in his show After Dark, an old Eng- 
lish melodrama. 

I went on to New York, met Brady for 
the first time in several years—we had been 
acquainted as kids out in California—and I 
went on the road. Much to my surprise, 
for I had never traveled around through 
New England before, I found I was quite 
a drawing card. Soon I began to get over 
the stale feeling that followed the Jackson 
fight and grew restless, feeling I ought to 
get in action. 

One day I dug up Bill Brady in a little 
hall on Sixth Avenue. He was rehearsing 
a new show and I called him out cn the 
stairs and said, “Bill, I’ve just got onto 
myself.” 

He looked at me in a funny way and 
said, ‘Why, what do you mean?” 

“T’m a drawing card,” I replied. 

“Well, what of it?’”’ he demanded, not 
admitting anything in particular. 

“TI don’t want to work for someone else, 
I want to work for myself.” 

“Got any plans?’’ he asked. 

“TI want to fight,” I told him. Then I 
took hold of him by the collar and said, 
“T can whip John L. Sullivan!” 

He looked at me as if I had paresis! 


The Gas:House Champion 


“Now you take me around to some of 
these buriesque shows and let me fight— 
meet all comers—and I’ll show you I can 
fight all right.” 

My confidence meg | have helped. Any- 
way, the idea struck him as a good one, al- 
though he didn’t for one minute think I 
could whip Sullivan. In short order he ar- 
ranged with the Central Theater in Phila- 
delphia to have a variety show, and billed 
James J. Corbett, the California Wonder, 
as a headliner, and had me offer $100 to any 
man who would stand before me for four 
rounds. 

The first week was so successful that I 
was booked for three more weeks in Phila- 
a ge, meeting a different man every 
night 

As long as I live I shall never forget the 
fight the night I opened at the Central. 

On Monday afternoon I walked up past 
the theater to look at the big sign out in 
front—‘‘James J. Corbett, the California 
Wonder, offers $100 to any man who will 
stand before him four rounds!” 

It looked lovely, but at the hotel where 
I stopped several people had told me there 
were a lot of very tough men around Phila- 
delphia—fellows w’o could really fight, 
though they were not so well known out- 
side of Philadelphia. 

“Who do you consider the toughest man 
I will have to meet?” I had asked. 

“Mike McGinness of the Gas House,” 
was the answer. 

This had me guessing a little and pic- 
turing what an awful flop I'd be if I failed 
to make good, for most of my work had 
been in long finish fights where I could take 
my time and study out my opponent’s 
methods and watch for openings. That had 
not trained me for quick and early nin. 
Of course I had no fear of being defeat 
but was a little afraid I would not be able 
to stop all comers in four rounds, and fail- 
ure to do so would be poor publicity. 

Still worrying a little about these things, 
I went into a small saloon near the Central 
Theater—not because I was at all thirsty, 
but simply to see if I could get some in- 
formation about my prospects, particu- 
a this Mike McGinness of the Gas 

oO 

Behind the bar stood one of those little 
hick bartenders with a stubby mustache 
like those you see in Tad’s cartoons. 

“Give me a glass of ginger ale,” I said, 
“fand have a drink yourself.” So I got into 
conversation with him. 

“What is this going on over at the Cen- 
tral Theater this week?” I inquired. 

He kept on polishing up a glass as he re- 
plied, “‘There’s a guy from California opens 
there tonight. ame’s Corbett, but they 
call him the California Wonder, and he 
offers $100 to anybody he can’t stop in 
four rounds. It’s dollars to doughnuts he 
gets his block knocked off before the week’s 
over.” 

“Is that so?” I inquired. 

“Sure!” said the bartender, and I gunned 
for more information. 

“Who do you think will be the toughest 
man this fellow Corbett will have to meet?”’ 

“There are a lot of tough birds around 
this neighborhood,”’ he answered; “but 
he’d better look out for Mike McGinness 
of the Gas House.” 
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“Why? Who is he?” 

“*Whois he!’ Mike Connelly, the Ithaca 
Giant, came on here a few months ago and 
asked the same question. He met all 
comers, includin’ Mike, and Mike walked 
on the stage and hit him on the jaw and 
very nearly knocked him out. Connelly 
was lucky to f° o through the four rounds 
himself. This here bird they call the Cali- 
fornia Wonder just don’t know what he’s 
up against!” 

The California Wonder walked around the 
streets that afternoon very much worried. 

That night I passed through the alley 
leading to the stage door and found quite a 
crowd gathered there. I thought they were 
waiting for the gallery door to open, and as 
it was early, I felt pretty proud. 

“House sold out sure,” I said to myself. 

When I got inside I asked one of the 
stage hands when the gallery door opened. 

“Why, it is open,”’ he replied. 

“No,” I said. ‘The gallery birds are all 
out in the alley trying to get in.” 

“The gallery door dcesn’t open on the 
alley,”” he answered. “It’s on the other side 
of the house.” 

“Well then, what’s that crowd doing out 
there?” I inquired, a little puzzled 

“Oh, those fellows! They’re fighters- 
want to get a crack at that $100.” 

At once I sent for Brady, my manager, 
and posted him about Mr. McGinness. 

“T understand he is a tough fellow,” I 
said, ‘‘and frem what they tell me in this 
burg I may not be able to put him out in 
four rounds. We don’t want to pick him if 
we can avoid it.” 

As soon as I appeared on the stage for 
my act those fellows poured on after me 
like an army, and like a drill sergeant 
I started calling the roll, going around and 
asking each his name. There was one big 
fellow who stood apart from the crowd with 
a little grip in his hand. He was about six 
feet one and a half or two inches, rawboned, 
and looked as if he was in good condition. 
After getting the names of several, I went 
up to him and asked him his. 

“Mike McGinness.”’ 

I acted as if this meant nothing to me 
and paid no further attention to him, con- 
tinuing to question others standing around. 


Fearsome Conversation 


At last, calling Brady aside, I whispered, 
“That big fellow over there with the little 
grip in his hand is McGinness. Tell him 
we've engaged someone for tonight; he can 
come around tomorrow night if he wants to.” 

This Brady did, and McGinness went 


ut. 

I looked the crowd over to see if I couldn’t 
pick out something soft for myself and 
chose a fellow by the name of Joe Donovan. 
Although he was fairly big, I thought I 
could throw a scare into him, for he had a 
weak face. So I arranged with my sparrin 
partner, Jim Daly, to take this fellow an 
make him dress in the same room with us. 
While we were dressing, Daly said, “Jim, 
will you ever forget the night you hit that 
fellow over in Buffalo?” 

“Yes,”’ I said, mournful-like, ‘I was ve 
much scared that night; I didn’t thin 
he’d ever come to.” 

Of course, Donovan was taking all this 
in. So after a while I began again, “But, 
Daly, that fellow in Jersey City had me 
more frightened than any of them.” 

“Aw,” he said, “that wasn’t anything! 
You split one of his ribs, but a fellow can 
live with a busted rib. It’s the dead ones 
I worry about.” 

I glanced at Donovan out of the corner 
of my eye and could see that his hands were 
shaking as he laced his shoe. So, as a part- 
ing shot, I added, “Daly, you know when 
they get fresh with me I just slam it across, 
that’s all.” 

Well, we returned to the stage and when 
time was called this fellow was so frightened 
that he started running with the first punch 
I aimed at him and ran off the stage, back 
of the scenes, and I chased him. The stage 
was empty and the audience hooted out 
front, and Brady came running back. 

“T’ll give you $100 whether you stay or 
not; go on there—we have to have a 
show,” he said to Donovan. 

“T wouldn’t go on there if you gave me 
$500,” replied Donovan. 

This made us do some 
and as a substitute for the htened man 
I seized a fellow: with a nice little “corpo- 
ration,” but - sf bi i. weighing about 
220 pounds. e rward e my 
sparring partner Bey was quite a famous 

(Continued on Page 155) 
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A Comfort to Eyes and Nerves 


Wellsworth Cruxite Lenses 


AZING at maneuvering airplanes, a yacht race, or a — Scientific Staff. After years of research, its successful 
J tenmis match, do you see with entire comfort? Or do solution is now offered in Wellsworth Cruxite Glass. 


you try to aid your eyes by shading them or squinting? Cruxite lenses have no apparent tint. Becoming as well 
Do you know that the discomfort against which you as comfortable, they cast no shadow under the eye. 
try to shield your eyes may be caused by the invisible While colored glasses change natural color values, Crux- 
rays in sunlight? ite Glass transmits all of the visible ravs of sunlight with. 
Our ancestors’ surroundings—green fields, thick wood- out any alteration of their true color values. Through it a 
lands, distant hills—all absorbed this dangerous light. But rainbow, for instance, may be seen in all its natural colors. 
our surroundings—glaring beaches, garish buildings, Cruxite Glass is new. Otherwise, perhaps it would have 
dazzling pavements—literally bathe our eyes in these heen prescribed for you the last time your eyes were 
invisible ultra-violet rays. examined. If that was more than two years ago, you 
To create an invisible protection against this invisi- should have your eyes examined at once, no matter how 


ble danger has long been a problem of the Wellsworth well you may think you see. 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 
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This chart shows the 

distances in which 

your car should stop 

— if your brakes are 
right. 


1924 Will Break All Records for 
Motor Accidents! 


HE last census — showed that one out of every 1000 cars 

was responsible for a serious accident. It is safe to say hardly a 
single car escaped an accident of some kind, ranging from a serious 
injury to motorist or pedestrian to a crumpled mud guard. 


With 15,000,000 cars in operation this year, there will be at 
least 15,000 serious mishaps. The total number of accidents will 


stagger the imagination! 

What can you do to protect yourself against this ever-increasing 
risk? You can have good brakes! 

Call on a“brake specialist"—a garage man—today. Let him inspect 
your brakes, If he isa“Thermoid” garage man, so much the better. 
Then if your brakes need relining, you are assured of a lining that 
grips from the moment it is installed until worn to wafer thin- 
ness. A lining that gives you at least 40 per cent. longer service 
and better service every minute of the time. 


Make “brake inspection” a regular habit from now on. It is the 
best and surest accident prevention insurance you can have. 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta, Kansas City, 
Boston, San Francisco, Cleveland, London, Paris, Turi 


Makers of Rexoid Transmission Lining, Thermoid Tires, Thermoid- Hardy Universal Joints 


ORDINARY 
WOVEN LINING 
Notice the loosely 
woven texture. 
Wears down quickly 
snd unevenly, 
Loses its gripping 
power as it wears. 


THERMOID 
Notice the com- 
gst texture. 

ears down 
siowly. Gives 
uniform grip- 
pia surtace 
vatil worn wafer 

chin. 
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character—Con McVey. While he was 
dressing, to calm the audience, which was 
raising the devil, I went on and gave an 
exhibition with my sparring partner, so I 
didn’t have a chance to work on this second 
fellow’s nerves. 

When that bout with Daly was ended 
McVey was ready. I seemed to be myself 
again, not worrying at all about the act 
being a flop. So McVey and I shook hands 
and went at it. He was a big, aggressive 
fellow, but didn’t know anything about 
boxing, and his stock in trade was nothing 
but wild-swinging “haymakers.” I just 
played around with him for a couple of 
rounds, and, as I had expected, being in no 
condition, he began to get tired. & the 
third round I put him out. 

As the first night seemed to be a success, 
I felt rather happy, and the next evening 
went over to the theater at an early hour 
again. Who was ene at the stage door, 
with the little grip in his hand, oe my 
friend “Mike McGinness of the Gas 
House!”’ 

I walked right up to him and said,“I’m 
very sorry, but you'll have to come to- 
morrow night—we have someone for to- 
night.” 

“ All right,’”’ he answered, and went away. 

I went on that second night and every- 
thing was nice and rosy for me. 

The third night came, and with it my 
friend McGinness, with his little grip in his 
hand, to the stage door, Again I told him, 
‘“‘We have someone for tonight. Come 
around tomorrow.” 

“All right,” he replied, not fazed a bit, 
and off he went. 

So I stalled McGinness off each night that 
week, Now I was doing such a wonderful 
business that they transferred my act to 
another theater called the Lyceum, quite a 
distance from the first one. 

“This,”’ I said to myself in relief, “is 
where I lose McGinness.”’ 

But the first night I opened at the Ly- 
ceum, there was my friend McGinness 
standing at the door waiting for me! I 
shall never forget it. I got so I imagined I 
could see MeGinness when I went to bed at 
night and when I got up in the morning; 
in fact the California Wonder was about as 
much mentally disturbed as his opponents 
in former fights had been. 

The third week I went to a place on the 
outskirts of Philadelphia called Kensing- 
ton—and, sure enough, me bold McGinness 
was on hand! By this time the newspapers 
had gotten onto it and Brady came to me 
one morning while I was still in bed and 
exclaimed, “Look at this!” 


A Persistent Scrapper 


In the article he pointed out was an awful 
roasting handed me by one of the sporting 
editors. He said I had sent McGinness 
away from the stage door every night, and 
declared I was afraid to take a chance with 
this local fighter. 

Of course, as soon as I read that, my mind 
was made up; I would have to take on Mr. 
McGinness. There was no other way out. 
But we thought we would discourage him 
as much as we could and put him to all the 
trouble possible. 

So that night we had him come to the 
dressing room to put his togs on, and Brady 
went out and told the audience some pa- 
thetic things about how unkind that sport- 
ing editor was to say Mr. Corbett was 
afraid to meet Mike McGinness, and all 
that. Further, to show our sincerity, he 
explained to them, we had just been saving 
Mr. McGinness for the end of the week, to 
wind up nicely and give them a little treat. 
Then he bellowed out, “I take great pleas- 
ure in introducing to you ‘Mike McGinness 
of the Gas House,’ whom Mr. Corbett will 
meet tomorrow night.” 

And McGinness came out on the ntage 
and received an ovation. 

The next night he was on deck all right, 
waiting for me, the little grip in his hand. 
He was as welcome as the income tax today. 

Jim Daly, my sparring partner, and I 
took him down to our dressing room to put 
him through the third degree as we had 
all the other fellows, trying hard to throw 
a scare into him. When McGinness started 
lacing his shoe, that was Daly’s cue to start 
ae 
“Will you ever forget, Jim, the night you 
hit that fellow in Buffalo and he was out for 
three hours?” 

“Yes, Daly,” I replied, “I thought that 
fellow was dead and would never come to. 
But that lad over in Jersey City was worse.” 
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“Aw,” said Daly, “a couple of broken 
ribs aren’t anything! A fellow don’t die 
from that!” 

I glanced at McGinness as he laced his 
shoe and thought I heard him mumblin 
something to himself. My spirits rising, 
winked at Daly and we watched for the 
— to take effect. So we listened, 

ut —— ‘ 

McGinness was humming In Sweet Dub- 
lin City, Where the Girls Are So Pretty, 
and wasn’t paying any attention at all to 
what we were talking about! 

I made up my mind at last that here was 
one fellow who wasn’t going to be afraid of 
me. I had my own manager referee the bout 
this night and also control the rg pet a 
so before we went on the stage I said to 
Brady, “I must stop McGinness in four 
rounds— if the four rounds take four hours!” 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“Let the first round go five minutes,” I 
answered. ‘The audience never kicks at a 


fight’s being too iong. And let me know | 


about ten or fifteen seconds before you call 
time.” 


You see, I was figuring that I would have | 


to get some of the steam out of this fellow 
before I took any chances of getting near 
him, if he was Bow 4 a dangerous man as they 
all said, 

So time was called and McGinness came 
at me like a wild man. He had me ducking 
and slipping and running away, and in his 
wildness he hit a bit of projecting scenery 
and knocked it down. 


McGinness on the Run 


With my great experience, I could have 
hit him at will; but, as I said, I was a little 
leery about my ability to finish him in the 
scheduled four rounds, for he probably had 
a pretty tough jaw; and much as I out- 
pointed or beat him up, if he wasn’t out, I 


would lose the hundred and a lot of prestige. | 
The easiest way was to let him keep going | 


and get him winded. All the time I was 
sprinting, I was quite relaxed, and he was 
spending all his strength. 

He went along at this pace for a full two 
minutes, swinging those ferocious hay- 
makers all the time. But at last he paused 
to get his breath; or tried to, rather, for I 
didn’t permit that for a second. He came 
at me like a maniac, which was just what 
I wented. And eve 
take his breath I would make a feint at him 
as if I were going to hit him. 

He began to run down like a clock, going 
slower and slower from this terrific pe, 
Finally I was tipped off by Brady that I 
had ten or fifteen seconds to go. So, sud- 
denly, instead of running away, I stopped 
short and put everything I had in a left- 
hand hook and caught him alongside the 
jaw, knocking him groggy. He almost 
went down with the punch. Time was 
called, and as he went. to his corner I turned 
and looked at him walk and could tell he 
was a bit drunk from the punch. So I sat 
down in my corner and took ten or fifteen 
long, deep breaths. 

eGinness was no sooner in his chair 
than I gave the wink to Brady; time was 
called, and he was up again. I didn’t want 
him to get over the effects of that punch. I 
went at him again and hit him a right-hand 
blow alongside the jaw and he fell into me, 
with both arms around me, almost out, 
The referee was trying to break us, but 
McGinness wouldn’t let go. 

Finally he said, “ Don’t you think we’d 
better stop before we kill the two of us?” 

I laughed and stepped back and had them 


lead McGinness off. I didn’t want to give | 


him the finishing touch! 


Now I am going to make a confession. | 
ike 


This name, M cGinness, is fictitious — 
for a reason. This happens to be one of the 
very few stories in this series that I have 
told in vaudeville, most of them being new 
ones I dig up out of my memory as I 


write. ‘When I used to tell this story from | 


the stage it was my custom to put in the 
man’s real name, but during one vaudeville 
engagement in Philadelphia I was much 
serpeaed 


who had died just a little while before that 


time—asking me not to use the name, as | 


the widow felt it was giving her and her 


daughters too much of the abe | sort of | 


notoriety. Now, in - 4 heart of hearts, I 
u 


had always felt regret 


mit to the wishes of his widow. 

Editor’s Note—This is the third of a series of arti- 
cles by Mr. Corbett. The next will appear in an 
early issue. 





time he stopped to | 


to receive a letter from a lawyer 
who represented the wife of McGinness— | 


1 about poor Me- | 
Ginness; so the least I could do was to sub- 
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ROM Chesapeake Bay to Cali- 

fornia and from Canada to the 
Gulf shooters using “Super-X” are 
pulling down ducks and geese that 
the average loads can't reach, 


Each year new thousands of shooters 
are won to Western's famous long- 
range “Super-X” load—the shell 
which actually extends the effective 
range of your gun 1§ to 20 yards. 





Each year the demand leaps to new 
high levels. “Super-X" popularity 
keeps on growing. Shooters have 
learned to place their orders early, 
before dealers’ stocks are exhausted. 


Next time you go after the streaking 
squawkers be sure to take along a 
few boxes of “Super-X.” Shoot this 
remarkable long-range load that 
makes “doubles” possible where the 
shorter range of the average load 
limits you to a “single.” 


For Shotgun 
Xpert 
Super-X 
Fieid 
Minimax 
New Chief 


<=> AMMUNITION 











The Long-Range Load! 





Western's latest development —the 
new “Xpert” shell—is ideal for all 
general shooting except the long, 
difficult shots that call for “Super-X.”” 


Try “Xpert’”’—Western’s Latest 
Smokeless Shell Development 

It's loaded with a new smokeless 
powder, developed especially by 
Western. Gives good patterns and 
velocity—is smokeless—yet lew in 
price. 
Western World's Champion Any 
munition, for shotgun, rifle and re- 
volver, is selected year after year by 
the world’s leading marksmen. It 
is the choice of champions. Winner 
of the last two Grand American 
Trap Shooting Championships and 
many other national and _ inter- 
national tournaments. 


Write for free booklets telling all about 
Western Ammunition, and why it will 
improve your shooting. Also name and 
address of your nearest Western dealer 


Western Cartrince Co., 045 Broadway, East Alton, Ill. 


For Rifle 


Open-puint 
Expanding 
Boat-tail 


Lubaloy 


<Z- 
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pouts an’ saw two or three 
tails movin’. They were 
just warmed through and 
were givin’ a last twitch. 
Cal’s face’ll never look 
again as it did then—not 
if every state in the Union 
should go against him in 
the election! His expres- 
sion was so comical that 
I lay back on the and 
laughed and rolled till I 
was weak. That was one 
job that Cal undertook 
and carried through his 
own way that didn’t turn 
out right. He couldn't 
understand it either. 

“IT saw him surprised 
one other time. That was 
up in the limekiln lot when 
he tried to make the little 
mare that his grandfather 
had given him do some- 
thing she didn’t want to 
do. She was young and 
full of spirit, and she 
threw him an’ broke his 
arm. That surprised him 
too. But he didn’t make 
any fuss about it—saw he 
hadn’t been careful 
enough with her.” 








Bd Blanchard Noiding a Boy-tise Sap 
Yoke Afade hy “Cai and Brother Tom" 


high-powered man whoatea Grimes Golden 
apple and held an informal reception. They 
called him Gerry, and explained that he was 
a big lawyer who looks out for Plymouth. 

I fell into the receiving line and when my 
turn eame I presented my credentials and 
explained that I was icoking for the man 
who was closest to Calvin Coolidge as a boy 
\lso I explained the purpose of my quest. 

‘You're looking,” explained John Gari- 
baldi Sargent, “for Dell Ward. Calvin 
Coolidge and he were chums. They ran 
around together and stayed all night with 
each other. He knows more about what 
kind of a boy the President was than any 
other living man. I'd like to see Dell Ward 
myself. He lives up Middlesex way, well 
toward the north end of the state. I'll 
take you up there as soon as I get rid of 
these milk cans. I've just been planting 
some trout.” 

It was an unfergettable drive of nearly 
two hundred miles over marvelous gravel 
roads and through scenes of almost incred- 
ible loveliness that made the passenger from 
the West gasp with admiration. No wonder 
that President Coolidge loves the Green 
Mountains; no wonder, with such roads 
ind acenery, that Vermont draws 
ibout thirty million dollars a year of out- 

;- state money from tourists. Up through 
Granville Gulf and the Mad River Valley 
io Middlesex and the comfortable home of 
i’ell Ward, who came in from the hayfield 
to talk about his old friend Cal! 


such 


The Bullpout Story 


“Say, Gerry,” he exclaimed, “did I ever 
tell you about Cal and the bullpouts? If 
they whip Cal out in this election his face’ll 
never look so astonished and mortified as 
| saw it look onee when he was a boy. He 
rode the epotted Arabian up to our house 
above the limekiln ‘ot and said, ‘Let’s take 
ome cide’, an” catch some bullpouts an’ 
romwt ‘em.” Ca! always knew just what he 
wented to de an’ how he wanted to do it. 
He never wasted time or words—always 
called cider ‘ cide.” 

‘We went down to the muck hole near 
the limekiln lot an’ threw in. Before long 
we had all the pouts we wanted. Cal just 
naturally took charge of the whole thing. 
We eut two squares of sward an’ peeled ‘em 
up nice an’ thin, laying them grass sides 
together with the pouts between, like a 
sandwich. Then we built a hot fire on em. 

Cal must have had a mighty keen appe- 
tite for pouts that day; probably hadn't 

id any since he’d come home from college 
i few days before. Arty how he seemed in a 

rrible hurry to start Inon ‘em. It didn’t 
eem to me the fire had been goin’ ten min- 
utes when he said, ‘They're done.’ 

‘Then we raked off the fire an’ he reached 
yver an’ laid back the te p square of turf. I 
watched his face as he looked down at the 
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THEY CALL HIM CAL 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Midge Gilson-—the girl I’d asked. Said he 
couldn’t have half as good a time with some 
girl that he didn’t feel at home with, as he 
did with her. I saw how he felt and knew 
how bashful he was, so I said that if he’d 
fix it up with Midge I’d get another girl. 
He started right over the hill and down 
through the timber and arranged it that 
way. I didn’t have any trouble in getting 
another girl, for that was a big trip and they 
all wanted to go. 

“We were all at the Ludlow Station when 
Cal and Midge drove up. He had a stable 
horse that was all lathered up. Of course 
we chinned him about that and he grinned 
and answered, ‘Got started a little late; 
thought I could get him down the hill be- 
fore the sweat started out on him, but he 
fooled me.’ 

“Money was tight with all of us then, 
and that trip over into York State and pack 
from Lake Champlain to Ausable Chasm 
wasn't any penny affair for any of us. Be- 
sides, Cal was goin’ away to school then 
and that cost money. But I want to say 
that he set the pace for all of us that day. 
I guess I was the only one who tried to keep 
up with him. He went the whole figure, 
took in all the extras and hired a boat. That 
was Cal’s way. If he couldn’t keep up his 
end he'd stay at home.” 

On the way up Mad River Valley my 
automobile host had told me the Plymouth 














6. BY BREHMER, RUTLAND, VERMONT 


The ‘Orchard Mowin’"' Back of the Old Coolidge Farmhouse 
in Piymoath, Vermont 


“Was President Coolidge sociable as a 
boy?” I asked 

“Yes, he was,”’ came the quick and em- 
phatic answer. “He was shy and bashful 
with strangers, but he was fond of goin’ 
with the young folks he’d grown up with. 
An’ he liked a good lively time too. He 
liked music, and we used to go a lot with 
the Gilson girls. They could play almost 
any musical instrument. They went down 
to Srooklyn a good deal and were right up 
on everything that was goin’ on among 
young folks there, knew all the new games 
and y erven like city girls. He felt at home 
there. 

“They live now on Black Pond, right 
where they did then. Cal would ride his 
spotted Arabian up to my house and we'd 
get some nice roasting ears and then go 
over the hill and down the other side to 
Black Pond to the big white rocks just 
across from the Gilson, house. Then we'd 
start a fire. This was our signal to the girls 
te row across. Sometimes we'd go across to 
the house later and have a good time. 

“Cal generally took Midge Gilson when 
we went out to any parties in those days. 
We'd played with her from the time she 
was little. I found out one time how shy 
he was about takin’ out a girl he wasn’t 
much acquainted with and how much at 
heme he felt with Midge. It was hayin 
time, one summer, when the young folks o 
the Notch planned about the biggest doin’s 
we ever had—a trip to Ausable Chasm. 

“ We'd all asked our girls, when suddenly 
Cal came back. I found it out when he rode 
up on the spotted Arabian and called me 
out of the hayfield. He didn’t waste a min- 
ute in comin’ straight to the point. He 
wanted to get in on the trip an’ to take 


these are commonly called the Notch and 
the Union. Apparently there has never been 
a time since the foundation of either settle- 
ment when there was not a political and 
civic separation between them quite as great 
as the physical one. 

But the citizens of the two hamlets, sup- 
posed to form one political unit, were united 
on the idea of the Plymouth cannon and 
subscribed generously for it, with the result 
that it was cast at least in time to wake the 
echoes of the hills in the stirring Tippecance- 
and-Tyler-Too campaign of 1840. But it 
seemed to produce far more noise than 
unity. Asa symbol of civic strife it was un- 
approached! The question as to whether 
the Union or the Notch should have the 
custodianship of this piece of artillery which 
had been dedicated to arousing patriotic 
sentiment could not be settled by the select- 
men of Plymouth because the piece was 
bought by popular subscription and not by 
village funds, and also because hot blood 
was up between the two hamlets and neither 
would back down. 


The Capture of the Cannon 


Its possession had often been decided by 
the use of stones and fists in the earlier days, 
and it moved back and forth between the 
Union to the Notch according to the varied 
fortunes of war. Just before Calvin Cool- 
idge came back from Amherst to make his 
first public address under the old elm that 
towers above the village green at the 
Notch, the historic Green Mountain cannon 
was finally recaptured by the boys at the 
top of the hill. How, remains to be told. 

“Dell,” remarked John G. Sargent, 
“don’t you know a little about how the old 
cannon came back to the Notch?” 

“Guess I do, Gerry,” admitted Dell. 
“Cal and I helped to capture it and haul it 
up the hill. Somebody up at the Notch 
tipped off where it was hid to Cal. Of 
course he didn’t say who, but I’ve always 
suspected that he didn’t have to go outside 
his own home to get the information. You 
know Colonel John never was much of a 
hand to walk in his sleep, and he’s just 
about as sharp as they make ’em. 

“One thing that always made me suspect 
him is the fact that whoever found the can- 
non in the grove back of Norris Wilder's 
shop, down at the Union, had been cute 
enough to feel around for a string tied to it. 
The string was there and connected with a 
cowbell to give the alarm. But the string 
was cut and tied to a stick. 

(Continued on Page 161) 





epic of the Tippecanoe 
cannon, the feud which 
had grown out of the 
struggle for its possession 
and the part which it 
played in the life of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Back in 
the 30’s iron was mined 
at Tyson, on the edge of 
Plymouth. The leading 
spirits of that time de- 
cided that the town 
needed a cannon with 
which to celebrate Inde- 
pendence Day and other 
ublic occasions. It must 
ye a real cannon, capable 
of shaking the hills, and 
one that would do credit 
to the town of Plymouth. 

From the iron works at 
Tyson a price for the can- 
non cast from native ore 
was secured, and subscrip- 
tion lists were circulated. 
The world outside the 
Green Mountains thinks 
of Plymouth, Vermont, as 
the one group of white 
houses clustered about 
the village n and the 
store building in which 
Calvin Coolidge was born 
and in which is the village 
hall, now famous as the 
Summer White House. 











Instead, Plymouth con- 
sists of Plymouth Union 
at the foot of the hill and 
Plymouth Notch at its 
top. Among the natives 


This Mapte Tree Was Pianted by Col. John Coolidge, 
the President's Father. 
by Hie Grandfather or GreatsGrandfather. 


The Sap Bucket Was Made 
The Spout 
is as Old as the Bucket 
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“WAFFULS!” 


Johnny could say a mouthful in praise of ‘‘waffuls’’ 
made with Carnation Milk. And his mothercan tell 
us why they are so good. She knows that Carnation 
is just pure milk, evaporated to double richness and 
kept safe by sterilization. Its richness, she finds, 
makes wafHes delectable; its creamy consistency 
insures the smoothest batter; its unchanging uni- 
formity guarantees triumphant results every WafHe 
Day. The very qualities which make Carnation 
Milk so satisfactory for all uses! 

















ERDS of blue ribbon cows, roaming the Carnation Milk 
Farms at Seattle, and Oconomowoc attest our purpose to 
give you, under the red and white Carnation label, the world’s 
finest milk. The high milk-producing strain of these Carnation 
champions is constantly being introduced into the herds of 


‘Contented Cows’’ which supply milk to Carnation Condenseries. 






You can dilute the 
double-rich contents 
of this can until the 
quart bottle overflow 


with pure milk 












CARNATION Mitk Propucts Company 


1032 Carnation Bidg., Oconomowoc, Wis. 1132 Stuart Bidg., Seattié, Wash, New York Aylmer, Ont, 


Carnation 


eR rom. Contented Cows” 





Canned Foods Week Nowember 8 to] 





@ 1924, Carnation Milk Products Co. 
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ill not craze 
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finish the world 
has waited for 


OR hundreds of years there has been but little change in 

the materials and methods employed in finishing. The 

only materials at the disposal of the finisher heretofore 
have been stains, paints and varnishes. 


Now after years of chemical research, laboratory experiments 
and actual use in many industries, America’s pioneer manufac- 
turer of pyroxylin base finishes announces the perfection of the 
newest Zapon—a material that is immune to all the enemies of 
the old style finishes. 


Zapon gives a finish that is unrivaled in beauty, depth and 
richness. It will not get dull or scratch easily. It will not spot or 
stain. And it will not show age by checking, cracking and crazing. 
It is, in truth, the finish the world has waited for. 


CELLULOID ZAPON COMPANY 
Park-Lexington Bldg., Park Ave. at 46th St., New York City 
Branches: Chicago, Los Angeles, New Haven 
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ver chips off 
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U.S.Royal Cord Balloon Tires 


Built of Latex-treated Web-Cord 


TT. advent of the Balloon Tire has empha- 
sized with increased force the necessity of 
insisting Gn a tire that is built right. k 

In order to give maximum service these large, 
dexible side-wall, low air-pressure tires must have 
a scientifically designed tread — proper balance 
and extremely strong and flexible side-walls. 

U. S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires have a 
tread design that has been worked out after 
thousands of miles of testing. They are 
accurately balanced which means safety at 


high speeds and easier steering at low speeds. 
They are made of Web-Cord by the patented 
Latex process developed and owned by the 
United States Rubber Company—the new and 
better cord tire construction. 
Specify U. S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires for your 
new car. See the U. S. Sales & Service Dealer for 
Balloon Tires for the new 20, 21 and 22 
inch wheels and Balloon-Type Tires for 
larger wheels and rims. 


United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


Velik FD S$ Ld deeentt( RES. ARE. BO DD” See 
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(Continued from Page 156) 

“Anyhow we got the Notch boys to- 
gether—Allen Wilder, Tom Moore, Hen 
Willis, Edwin Bailey, Herb Moor, Hen 
Brown and some others who slip my mind 
now—and we snuck down the hill when the 
boys at Union were having a dance. It was 
about three in the morning of July Fourth, 
and the Union boys were so busy making 
the most of the last figures of the program 
before dawn that we hauled the old cannon 
up the hill without stirring up any alarm. 
Just caught ’em off their guard. 

“Of course we wanted the cannon to cele- 
brate the Fourth with. Well, we earned it. 
That old cannon weighs five hundred 
pounds. Even if it has fairly big wheels, it 
was real work to drag it a mile up that 
mountain road to the Notch. While we 
were at it we planned that somehow we'd 
fix it so that it wouldn't get into the hands 
of the Union again. Cal figured it out and 
we carried out his scheme. This was to 
take it apart, carry it up into John J. 
Wilder’s attic and hide it under Grand- 
mother Moor’s bed. 

“We certainly did celebrate that next 
day. I’m not quite clear as to whether that 
was the day when Cal made his first public 
speech under the old elm, but I’m inclined 
to think it was. Anyhow it was a good 
speech and the cannon was fired after he 
finished it—I remember that. The Union 
has never got hold of the cannon again. 
Since Cal has become President of the 
United States I don’t think they’ve cared to 
disturb it. Even when we got it last time it 
was a game with us—nothing more— but it 
wasn’t that way before the Civil War and 
afterward, even down into the 70’s. They 
tock the right to the old cannon to heart 
then and fought for it with fists, clubs and 
stones. When you go back to the Notch 
you ask John J. Wilder to tell you the story 
of how he met the Vermont Pie Eater at the 
top of the Notch when he and the other 
boys from Union had come to recapture the 
cannon. I think the fight over the cannon 
is ended, now that Cal’s President— but you 
couldn’t convince John J. or Ed Blanchard 
or some of the other older ones at the Notch 
that they don’t need to hide it any longer. 
They’re just as cautious about it now as 
they were when the battle was really on.” 


Black:-Faced Minstrels 


“Didn’t some of you young folks at the 
Notch give an entertainment once in the 
village hall for x 

At this Dell Ward burst into laughter 
and slapped his knees. 

“Yes, sir-ree, we did! It was a minstrel 
show for the benefit of the church. Cal was 
one of the end men and I was the other. 
The interlocutor was a young chap from 
New York, who had come up with the Gil- 
son girls. I think it was about 1893; any- 
how Cal had been going to Amherst. Of 
course we had to have the Gilson girls in it. 
They’d been down in Brooklyn and were 
right up on entertainments. Besides, they 
could handle the musical instruments that 
fitted into a minstrel show. Ella played the 
banjo, Nellie the guitar, and Midge the 
violin and the mandolin. 

“But the biggest show was before the 
hall was opened, while we were all blacking 
up-—the girls too—and getting ready. Cal’s 
red hair gave ’em 
the most work, for 
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Cal replied, ‘To hold up his pantaloons.’ 
Then he led off with bones and the house 
cheered. 

“Cal was certainly a good hand with the 
bones. I’ll bet he’s got a pair of the old ones 
hid away somewhere now. I never saw him 
have a better time than he did that night. 
He was just as much in for a time as any of 
us. The girls were decked out in the most 
comical clothes and they made music that 
got right into your feet! 

“I just wonder if Cal ain't grinned more 
than once this summer-—sittin’ in that very 
hall and signin’ papers as President of the 
United States—at the thought of what a 
time he had all blacked up and f 
playin’ end man in a min- 
strel show right there in 
that room. Gosh! it 
all seems so queer to 
me I can’t realize it. 


“And that 
wasn’t the only 
caper he ever 


cutin that room 
either. Do you 
remember, 
Gerry, when a 
bunch of us, in- 
cludin’ Cal, 
played Under 
the Laurels 
down at the 
Unicn, in the’ 
hall where you 
used to go to 
school? We 
cleared eight 
dollars. That 
was the only 
money any of 

us ever had that 

we didn’t know 
what to dowith. 

It belonged to 
all of us and 
not to any of us. 
We'd given the 
play just for the 
fun of it and not to 
benefit anybody but 
ourselves. Fact is, we 
were all pleased that we'd got 
eight dollars out of the Union. 

“Finally one of the girls said, ‘Let’s eat 
itup. Let’s have a party in the hall.’ That 
suited us boys. e felt gingery—havin’ 
money to spend in a frolic that we’d earned 
actin’ in a play. I don’t remember what 
kind of refreshments we had—likely oys- 
ters. Anyhow we had plenty of music and 
we didn’t care whether school kept or not. 

“The store under the village hall that 
now belongs to Florence Cilley was kept 
then by Leslie Walker. He was a nervous 
man and didn’t like noises. I don’t think 
young folks were any great company for 
him either. He could get along all right 
without ’em. 

“Our party was goin’ good 'n’ strong 
when somebody went below into the store 
to get something. As soon as they came up 
again they reported, ‘Les says we're makin’ 
an’ awful ae up here.’ Cal heard it and 
walked into the entry at the top of the 
stairs and then opened the door into the 
other room, where you go down two or three 
steps. When he came back he was carryin’ 
a twelve-foot board that was good ’n’ sappy 









Little Cal at the Period 
When He Asked for Pie 
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and had a lot of spring in it. He laid it on 
the floor right where his presidential desk 
stood this summer. We all looked at 
him but didn’t ask any questions—we 
knew better! When Cal had the board all 
ready he pointed to a spot near the end of it 
and said, ‘Dell, stand on it.’ Even then I 
hadn't the remotest notion of what he was 
up to, but I knew it was good, and I always 
did what he told me to do. 

“Then he went to the other end and 
lifted it carefully-——just as high as he could 
without snappin’ it. The room was still and 
the girls held their hands to their ears. 
When he let go, that board slapped down on 

the floor like a gunshot. Of 
course some of the girls 
screamed a little, but in 

a minute all was quiet 
again. We waited 

preathlessly to 

hear from Mr. 

Walker down be- 

low. But there 
wasn't any an- 
swer. Finally 
Cal broke the 
silence with, 
‘Guess I put 





him to sleep.’ 
“About that 
play, Cal had 
veen cast for 
the villain’s | 
part. But there 
was one line in 
it that made me 
want to laugh 
the way he| 
brought it out: 
‘Jealousy is a | 
bitter | passion | 
to nourish.’ It 
was played in 
the winter be- 
tween the time 
Cal attended 
Black River) 
Academy and his | 
going away to Am- | 
herst—the winter of 
1891, as I recall it. It | 
was given twice and there 
was some change in the 
players. The characters taking part the 
time I mention were: 


Mrs. Milford 

Rose Milford . 

Polly Dowler 

Sooky Button 

Kyle (“Ky”) Brantford 
Frank Colew ‘ 


. Geneva Wilder 
. Clara Moore 
Sarah Wilder 
Edna Moore 
Calvin Coolidge 


Ike Hopper, Thomas Moore 
Bob Button Clarence Blanchard 
Zeke Dell S. Ward 
Sheriff Edwin Bailey 


An Old-Fashioned Schoolmarm 


“ This was before the minstrel show in the 
village hall at the Notch.” 

“Do you recall,” again prompted my 
confederate, “that teacher we had at the 
scheol once who 44 

“Sure!” interrupted Dell Ward. ‘She 
wore pantalettes and wouldn’t use any 
sugar exceptin’ what had been stewed out 
of raisins. She was an odd ticket, all right. 

hat was in the 
old stone school- 





they all insisted 
that he couldn't 
take a darky part 
and have that 
showin’. So they 
found a piece of 
curly black astra- 
khan cloth and 
made a wig for 
him. It fitted him 
fine and his own 
father eouldn’t 
have picked him 
outoftheline. We 
all wore red coats. 

“Cal made up 
the jokes—any- 
how he furnished 
them. Wish I 
could recall all of 
‘em, but I can only 
remember one. 
The interlocutor 
asked, ‘Mistah 
Bones, why you 
reckon Mistah 
Charles Blanchard 








house. The older 
boys were real 
saucy to her, so 
she decided to 
have, it out with 
‘em. So she sent 
one of ‘em oyt to 
cut a good stout 
birch whip. When 
he came back with 
it she took a glance 
at its size and 
seemed to be satis- 
fied with it. 

“At recess the 
word went around 
that it had been | 
rolled under the 
edge of a knife 
blade so that it 
would snap off 
about two feet 
from the butt the 
first time she drew 
it back to strike. 
Cal and I were 
rather small, but 








wears red suspen- 
ders?’ To which 


The Hall Where Cal Played the Vagabond in “Under the Laurets,"" Plymouth Union 


he heard what had 
been done and he 


Leonard Willis | 








FREE to the 


DEAF 
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Acousticon 


Every one who ia troubled with 
deafness is now invited to en 
joy Ten Days of Good Hearing 
with the world-famous Acouws 
ticon, Let us send you our ‘atest 
improved model for 10 daye' free 
use entirely at our tiek and ex 
No deposit required -no obligstion on 
your part. Just try it-10 days Free and fet 
results convince you 


Mr. A. H. Herrick, of Harvard University, says 
“We who suffer from impaired aon have 
cause for profound gratitude to you.” ev. ¢ 
Rainey, the Evangelist, says: The reeults 
have been all you claim.’ Mr. A. Hollander. of 
the Equitable Life, New Vork, says; “Nut @ day 
pomee but what | recommend the Acoustioon to 
riends or business acquaintances it has made a 
new man of me.” In like manner write thousands 
of othe, expressing their gratitude—men and 
women in every state, in practically every civil 
ized country on earth, Yet we dan't ask you to 
believe. We aimply ask that you allow us to prove 
the merits of the Acousticon in your own caer. to 
your own complete satisfaction without a peany 
of expense or tok on your part. Just try it free, 
that's all we esk, Send nawe and address today 


Dictograph Products Corporation | 
1301-Y Candler Bidg., 220 W. 42nd St., New Yerk © 































“On the Side~ 
$6.50 in One Day! 


HE story of what other folks 
earn on the side appealed to 
me,”’ said Ralph A. Krecker of 
Pennsylvania, “‘ so 1 wrote for your 


plan. I have since made $6.50 
extra in one day.”” Mr, Krecker is 
our local subscription representa- 
tive for The Saturday Evening 
Post, The Ladies’ Home Journa/ 
and The Country Gentleman. 


Without Experience 


Do you need more money? We 
need more workers. So if you can 
spare an hour or so now and then, 
send the coupon. Profits from the 
very start. Noexperience necessary. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
255 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Tell me, but without obiiga 
tion, how I cam make extra money on the side 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 














For Safety's Sake-demand 


CARBQNA 


UNBURNABLE 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes GREASE SPOTS 
Without to Fabrice or Color : 
20° 30¢ GO* & ‘1. Size Botiles at all Drug Stores 


Representative in Every County 








Can earn in excess of $100,00 weekly handling pation. 
ally known Xmas Specialty in almost universal de 
mand among professional, business and society people 


Process Engraving Co., 1812 Se. Crawterd Ave., Chicaze 


Sen vir wool tailored iw-order 
suite overcoats direct tc wearer 
—at $31.50, none higher % ieb fad 
ric assortment. World's values, Rasy to sell--$50.00 i» 
$100.00 a week earned by hundreds of men, Commissions daily. We 
train you. Protected territory for bustiers. Write far pew ales pian 
4, B, SIMPSON, Inc, 043 W. Adams &., Deyt. 898, Chicags 
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| just couldn’t keep his eyes off that whip. 
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Can you look at this tool 
and not want it? 


W! 1EN did you first see a spiral ratchet screw driver? 
Probably in the hands of a carpenter, when you 
were a boy. It’s a good bet you've wanted one ever since. 
We dare you to let your hardware man show you 
this Millers Falls No. 61. 
With three blades and three ways of working, it 
loes everything a screw driver can. It’s new, it’s 
a Millers Falls tool—it does its work better than 
it was ever done before. It’s about as useful— 
and handsome and valuable and generally in- 
teresting—a tool as you could own, 
You men who use tools—professionally or on 
the side—pick up one of these in the store. 
And then try not to buy it. 

* 


Meet the néw members 
of the family —with the 
Automatic Return 
No. 61 has two brothers— No. 
62 (lacger! and No. 67 (smaller). 
cousins — Nos. 610,620, 
670-—~correspond in design, with 
the addition of a spring in the 
handle, With this extra feature 


The new 


of automatic return they work 
like en automatic drill — life- 


| it needed a man to restore it. 


| the linestight. He 


| the buttons from 


| until he didn’t 





savers for “one hand” jobs. You 
don’t have to hold the chuck. 
Special chuck and drills can be 


furnished fordrillingsmallholes. 
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Here’s what you see when you 
examine No.61 and his family 


Millers Falls 
spiral ratchet 
screw driver 


No. 61 


A beautiful tool in design 
and finish. Highly polished on 
smooth surfaces; good knurl- 
ing where needed. 


Three actions—right or left 
spiral; right or left ratchet; 
plain screw driver. 


Three blades—easily inserted 
with positive lock; easily re- 
moved. 


New and unique design of 
shifter for right and left spiral 
or rigid action. Quick and 
positive action. 


Locking collar on shoulder 
of spiral makes it a ratchet 
screw driver. 


Can you beat all that? 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
MILLERS FALLS, MASS. 


28 Warren Street 9 South Clinton Street 
New York Chicago 
Manufacturers of Mechanics’ Tools, Hack Saws 
and Automobile Tools 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 


He just ached to see it work. The day went 


| along to the geography class, late in the af- 


ternoon, and Mrs. Green hadn’t reached for 
the birch yet, although she’d been given 
plenty of provocation to. Finally Cal 
jumped up in the class and contradicted her 
right out of a clear sky. He couldn’t stand 
it to see school dismissed for the day and 
that whip go without being tried! It was 
tried—and worked as expected. 

“Another time, when Colonel Coolidge 
was the committeeman for the district, he 
hired Henry Howe, of Chester, to teach the 
school. I expect that Colonel John thought 
that the discipline had become lax and that 
Anyhow this 
new schooimaster 
started in to draw 
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Cal was proud as Punch. They were going 
to make some like it. Of course snapping 
this shooter outside the schoolroom with 
the boys yelling about us was one thing, and 
shooting it inside the school, in school 
hours, another. Cal had planned it and had 
done most of the work on it, so he had the 
first chance to try it out inside the school- 
room, where it really counted. 

“He drew back the plunger and let go at 
a time when the school happened to be 
quiet. It sounded like a pistol shot and 
brought squeals and shrieks from the girls. 
The shoulder where the barrel and the 
plunger met was wide and the elastic strong, 
and the noise was beyond anything Cal had 
expected. From the look on his face after 
the shot, it was 
plain that he ex- 





was the strictest 
we had ever seen. 
“Soor. after Mr. 
Howe began he 
caught Cal whis- 
i That 


crime before—but 
it was, under the 
new rule. He 

rabbed Cal’s col- 
ar and jerked him 
out of the seat— 


Cal's coat snap- 
ping out over the 
room. And he 
kept on dancing 
Cal up and down 


have a button left 
on his coat or vest. 

“The funny 
part of it was that 





pected a whipping. 
But he didn’t get 
it. Belle Coolidge 
was the teacher, 
and she never said 
a word —just took 
the snap-gun, in 
which we both had 
our entire fortunes 
tied up, out of his 
hand, walked to 
the box stove and 
tossed it in at the 
door. She never 
spoke to him about 
it afterward. She 
didn’t need to 
either. Cal took 
the loss of that gun 
to heart for quite a 
while. It bothered 
him, for he had 
worked outa thing 
that went big and 
out all his money 








Cal came toschool 
for a week without 
any coat or vest 
buttons. He left the buttons on a string 
on his desk all the time. 

“When he was younger than this he hada 


| disappointment that astonished him almost 
| as much as the wiggling bullpouts. 
| Ward, Charlie Moore and Charles Kava- 


Oric 


nagh were larger and sat behind Cal and 


| myself. One day they got hold of a hollow 


pencil and made it into a shooter. Of 
course that started the fashion. 

“Cal explained to me that we could make 
a shooter at his father’s shop that would 


beat Oric’s all hollow. We took a piece of 


| ash wood and burned out a straight clean 


hole that would take quite a large plunger. 
He wanted our gun to be bigger and better 
than those of the other boys in every way. 
“We worked a long time on that shooter 
and finally it was all ready excepting the 
elastic. That cost money—four cents in all. 
We scoured our homes in the hope of finding 
elastic enough, but we couldn’t get any 
without stirring up too many troublesome 
questions. It was just about as hard for us 
each to get two cents. We had to wait quite 
a while before we could buy the elastic. 
“The pegs for stretching the elastic were 
all ready when we got the fast penny of our 
capital and bought the stuff at noon. We 
put the power into the gun on the way to 
school, and it was the best shooter ever seen 
there. The older boys admitted this, and 


The Summer White House, Plymouth, Vt. 


into it, only to 
have it chucked 
into the fire. 
“Just like all boys, Cal would listen to 
the talk of other folks and then try to prove 
out what they said. Once we heard Park 
Pollard, his cousin, say that brook-trout 
eggs would hatch in a rain barrel. One day 
we caught a trout that carried a lot of roe. 
Cal took it out carefully and placed it in the 
rain barrel to prove out Park Pollard’s 
statement. I don’t think he took much 
stock in the theory, but he wanted to find 
out for himself. Of course it didn’t work. 
“Cal was always on hand for town 
meetin’s—but he’d never wrestle or make a 
show of himself before the crowd. He was 
interested in the town business that was 
goin’ on—always. He wrote me a good 
many letters after he went to Amherst and 
even after he settled in Massachusetts. I 
know now that they were wonderful letters. 
I used to keep them on the candle stand be- 
side my bed and read them over and over. 
If I'd been a better letter writer he’d prob- 
ably kept right on corresponding with me. 
“T set a lot of store by those letters, but 
they were destroyed when the shed-room 
attic went to pieces. I’d put ’em away 
there in a box. But I know what was in 
‘em. He kept right up with home-town 
olitics and town business. Nobody at 
ome excepting the selectmen and the town 
officers kept a closer eye on taxes and town 
(Continued on Page 165) 
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Cal's Corn-Roasting Rocks 
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HIS is the coming out party of Bertha 

Boone. She is Mary and Helen Boone's Big 
Sister— recently graduated from the Boone 
School of 369 practical women. And this is an 
important event! The American Wife wants to 
meet the means that make her kitchen hours 
shorter and brighter. Now Boone Sisters, the 
most convenient kitchen cabinets, may also be 
had equipped with two generous utility closets. 
These closets are not sections. No, they are in- 
tegral parts of this ultra-modern cabinet. If you 
are building a new home, BERTHA BOONE may 
be recessed into the wall of your kitchen. Big 
and beautiful but takes up less than half the 
floor space of a kitchen table, and is infinitely 
more desirable than any ordinary built-in cup- 
board. It is also manufactured for-finished kitch- 
ens, You'll be interested to discuss with your 
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merits of this latest achievement in good kitch- 
ening. 
Only Boone Cabinets 
Have These Features Designed 
by 369 Women 


Since we invited you women of America to 
design Boone cabinets just as you prefer to have 
them, there has been a tremendous evolution, 
and revolution in kitchen cabinets. Notice the 
distinct and exclusive features of the cabinet 
pictured above! See the electric light to save 
your eyes; the extra socket for your electric iron, 
percolator or toaster; the disappearing ironing 
board; the desk section with place for cook 
books and drawer for milk tickets, change, etc.; 
the convenient mirror; and the alarm clock 


CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE COMPANY 


The Oldest Manufacturers of Kitchen Cabinets in America 


LEBANON INDIANA 








YU In | 


toyour new 


above it to call you when the bread or roast is 
done; the easy-filling flour bin; the two drawers 
nested in a larger drawer which pulis out with 
the table top; the broom and mop closet; the 
big, deep, roomy shelves! All these are features 
you women designed —in your own kitchens 
—out of your own experience. No wonder 
Boone Cabinets, designed by 369 women, are 
experiencing such unprecedented sales in the 
better stores throughout the world. 


A Mary Boone Cut-Out for 
the Child’s Doll- House, FREE 


Would you like to make some youngster happy 
with a clever Boone Cabinet Cut-Out, ready to 
cut, fold and put together? We have a few and 
while the supply lasts will be glad to see that 
you get one on request. 
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WB cite-Lbearmo Brush 
for Every Use 


In the home, this Osborn floor brush will outlast 
several ordinary brooms; and for sweeping hard- 
wood, marble and tile floors, or any smooth surface, 
it is far superior to a broom. 


Whatever the brush, and whatever its proposed 
use, you can rest assured of this:— 


FLOOR If it bears the Osborn trademark, money literally 


BRUSH can buy no better brush. 
No. 14 


The record and the reputation of 30 years in brush- 
pee aa ates he making are behind the Osborn name. 
horse hair, securely 


stapled in a highly pol- These years comprehend more than the mere 


er lg og ty manufacture of brushes. They have included the 


eR Sey Senee study of brush uses, the search for ways and 
times as long-lived. means to make brushes last longer and give 
better service, the devising of special shapes and 


kinds of brushes to meet a thousand and one uses. 


The housewife in her daily work, the painter on his 

COUNTER ladder, the handy man at home, the man in the street 
DUSTER and the factory, the manufacturer — all use Osborn 
EO. SS! brushes, with greater efficiency and economy. 


Osborn makes brushes from the tiny size used to 
clean a laboratory test tube, to the stiffest scratch- 
brush an industrial plant requires. 


And for industrial uses, Osborn maintains an engi- 
neering staff whose work it is to save money and 
promote efficiency in manufacturing plants, by 
adapting brushes to operations now done by hand. 


Osborn maintains branches in the principal cities, 
and has trained representatives every where. Osborn 
GARAGE Industrial Brushes are also available from leading 


BROOM hardware, mill and factory supply distributors. 


No. 641 The Osborn ‘Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 


WINDOW 
BRUSH 
No. 93 




















(Continued from Page 162) 
expenses than he did. Then he was always 
writing about what was doing in politics 
down there. From what I heard said I 
know he wrote along the same line to other 
home folks. 

“‘He watched al! the campaigns and the 
speeches in Congress and used to comment 
on them in his home letters. He used to 
correspond a lot with Levi Lynds. They 
were great friends, although Levi was about 
twenty-five years older than Cal and a Civil 
War veteran—like his brother John Lynds. 
Levi was a man of ideas and of education 
and was fearless and original in his thinking. 
I believe this was what drew Cal to him. 
Anyhow he wrote Levi one letter of which 
he was very proud. It contained a passage 
about the Republican Party that impressed 
all of us home folks to whom Levi read it 
as being remarkable, coming from one so 
young. 

“Levi had a good pension—he’d been 
badly wounded—-and so he traveled about 
alot. He dressed well and was a good mixer 
and talked with educated people wherever 
he went. This particular passage in one of 
Cal's letters made such an impression on 
Levi that he quoted or read it to lots of men, 
and I think a number of ’em wrote it down. 
Perhaps John Lynds, who handled Levi's 
papers, might be willing to read it to you. 
I think it was great. 

“Why, Gerry, you know John Lynds bet- 
ter than anybody else; he’d read that pas- 
sage to you if he would to anybody in the 
world. It’s worth going way up to Lynds’ 
Hill where you were born to get that part 
of one letter.” 

“T’ll see Mr. Lynds,” responded Mr. Sar- 
gent, “‘as soon as we get back to Plymouth. 
He looks upon those letters as almost sa- 
cred and not to be touched by anyone but 
himself. However, he may be willing to 
read that passage tome. But he’s very par- 
ticular respecting private matters.” 


Homage to Hamiiton 


The result was that John Lynds finally 
consented to reveal to his old friend Gerry 
Sargent the passage under discussion. Here 
it is, in a letter dated at Amherst, Massa- 
chusetts, November 6, 1894: 


“We have just been studying the very 
early political history of the United States 
and it makes me more of a Republican than 
ever. All the Democrats did for the first 
twelve years of the Union was to find fault, 
and that is about all they have ever done. 

‘Whenever the times have demanded a 
great man he has come from the ranks of the 
Republicans; whenever there has been a 
great task to perform that is the party that 
has done it. 

“You may have thought the Republican 
Party was created in '52 but it was only a 
new name for the old party that has always 
existed. I look to Alexander Hamilton as 
its founder, even before the present Consti- 
tution was 
adopted. Re- 


Adams, Lincoln, Webster, Sumner and a 
Jong list of men we honor.” 


Slipping this letter back into the packet | 
after the passage had been carefully taken | 
down, John Lynds remarked, “I call that 
mighty good reading right now today. It 
seems to hit the target just as well now as it 
did then—maybe better.” 

After a moment’s hesitation the lithe and 
active old Civil War veteran chuckled and | 
reopened the packet of letters with the re- | 
mark, “‘There’s another passage in a later 
letter postmarked at Northampton, De- 
cember 22, 1896, that reads mighty good to 
me. Here it is: 

“Tt is probable that our country is big 
and strong enough to bear the election of | 
quite a number of Bryans, but we did not 
try the experiment. It is a sincere pleasure 
to me that you find your preference grati- 
fied and I hope every old soldier may appre- 
ciate the result as you do.”’ 


“Cal All Over’’ 


“T am going to read you just one more 
comment from Calvin on the election; it is 
in a letter dated November 10, 1898. Here 
it is: 

“*The West though it faltered for a day | 
in free silver is coming back and the future | 
of our country seems big with promise. Ev- | 
ery American is an inch taller than he was | 
last April.’ 

“That last line is Cal all over—‘ Every 
American is an inch taller than he was last 
April’!” 

After telling stories of his experience with 
Abraham Lincoln and Mrs. Lincoln when 
he was stationed at Fort Stevens and other 
points near Washington, he came back to 
the letters and tapping the packet with his 
gaunt forefinger he exclaimed, “ There isn’t 
a letter in there that isn’t packed with kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness, with messages to | 
the home folks and with unconscious re- 
minders of his strong affection for the aot 
ple of these hills and for the hills themselves 
And there’s a lot of sly good-natured fun 
in them too. My brother Levi was very 
much excited about a certain lawsuit and 
blew off steam in a letter to Cal about it. 
Calvin’s answer was this: ‘Try to eat three 
meals a day and do not take lawsuits so 
seriously.’ That was the whole letter—all 
there was to it. Let me tell you this: Cal- 
vin Coolidge is a shy man, but his people 
up here in the hills understand him; they 
know that he is made of the right stuff all 
the way through, that he is practical and 
honest and able. From the first letter in 
this packet, written when he was about 
twenty-one, down to the last, written in 
1909, they show that he was always study- 
ing about government on its practical side, 
about taxes in Plymouth, taxes in Massa- 
chusetts and taxes in the nation; that he 
took a keen and steady interest in clean 
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politics and that he had a sharp eye for 

frauds of every kind. Another thing, there | 
is hardly a letter | 
in that package 





publicansestab- 
lished the Union 
in the constitu- 
tion of 1787, 
they worked out 
the great princi- 
ples of govern- 
ment and raised 
the public credit 
from an inani- 
mate corpse to 
a living em- 
bodiment of 
strength, when 
Jefferson the 
Democrat of 
Democrats and 
radical among 
radicals was 
erying mon- 
archy and de- 
claring the 
Indians had the 
best form of 
government or 
else shouting 
state rights and 
nullification 
and nearly 
bringing on a 
war with Eng- 
land in his zeal 
for France and 
anarchy. It is 








that doesn’t 
contain some 
message to | 
someone here in 
the hills who 
was sick or had 
met with an ac- 
cident or had 
had hard luck of 
some kind. No- 
body could read 
thoselettersand | 
think Calvin 
Coolidge a cold 
man 

Back at/ 
Plymouth 
Notch again, I 
followed Dell 
Ward’s sugges- 
tion and sought 
John J. Wilder, 
whose wifeisthe | 
President’s | 
Aunt Gratia, | 
the sister of his 
mother. This 
sturdy Ver- 
monter, who 
might pose for 
the figure of 
Gen. infield 
Scott, chuckled 
and responded: 











the party of 
Washington, 
Hamilton, 


PHOTO, BY BREHMER, RUTLAND, VERMONT 
John J. Wilder, Husband of the President's 
‘“‘Munt Gratia,’’ Seated on the Cannon 


“ Dell’s right; 
we did have 
some hard 








Clothes get more 
comfortable year by 
year. Why don't un- 
derclothes ? 





You can buy comfort 


in underclothes— 
Why buy irritation? 


EN’S clothes today are designed first of all for com- 

fort. Yet—in the year 1924—wrinkles, strain, 

continual irritation, are still too common in underclothes. 
Common, yes— but not universal. 


A Carter unicn suit is as comfortable as a semi-soft 
collar. It is tailored on living, active models —not on 
wooden dummies. The play of every muscle is considered; 
the strain of every position is provided for. Carter’s has 
to be comfortable. 


And that comfort is built in to stay. The Carter fabric 
is so skilfully, so uniformly knit on accurate, multi-needled 
machines, that it neither sags nor binds. No matter how 
hard you wear it, how often you wash it, your Carter union 
suit will stay as comfort- 
able, as smoothly pliant as 
it was the first day. 


‘ 

Into every genuine Carter suit 
is sewn this label. Look for 
it when you buy underwear. 


Bie hd A i ede 


Here is underwear that 
measures up to the highest 
standards of present-day 
comfort. Millions of men 
wear it. Try it yourself this 
fall. The William Carter Co., 
603 Highland Avenue, Need- 
ham Heights, Mass. 
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Carter’s Union Suits for Men 

















Chocolates—and Dynamos 
—and Talcum Powders 


A list of the products that regularly leave Port Newark 
for the several quarters of the globe would touch every 
phase of human existence—and a list of the names of 
the manufacturers who make those products would 
include a score or more that are familiar wherever this 
publication is read. 
These manufacturers have selected Port Newark as a dis- 
tributing center because it affords them rail, water, and 
highway shipping facilities that are unparalleled else- 
where; because it is in the heart of the most populous 
region of the United States; because it enables them 
to make shipments to their best markets at the least 
cost and in the swiftest manner; and because at Port 
Newark they find every condition conducive to eco- 
nomical manufacturing operations. 
If you are a progressive manufacturer, you will find it worth 
while to investigate Port Newark’s low land values, its attrac- 
tive tax rate, its abundant labor market, its favorable climate, 
its scientifically laid-out industrial sites, and its unusual power, 
lighting and sewage systems. 

All the infermation you would need in considering Port 

Newark’s possibilities for your business is contained in 

the comprehensive free book “Port Newark.”” Mail the 

coupon below for your copy. 


THOS, L. RAYMOND, Director 
Newark, N. J. 







Department of Public Improvements 


ORT NEWAR 


t Newark is part of 

York Harbor. It & only nine Port Newark with all of the im 
niles from the heart of New . . 5 portant cities of the East. Most 
York City and lew than ten of the cities on this map are 
the busie within overnight motor truck 
city of ing distance 






Well-paved motor highways connect 





minutes drive fror 
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THOS. L. RAYMOND, Director, 
Department of Public Improvements, 
Newark, New Jersey 





Please send us, without obligation on our part, a copy of 
your bock setting forth the advantages of Port Newark in detail. 
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scrimmages over that Plymouth cannon. 
They seem comical now, but then they 
didn’t. We took that cannon just as seri- 
ously as we did our religion—mebby more so 
at times. Our fathers had tussled and 
fought over it, and we took on the feud from 
their hands. The sense of the right of pos- 


| session is very strong in a Vermonter. The 





lawyers of this state have lived off that 
trait for a good many years. 

“IT don’t know how many times the can- 
non went back and forth between the Union 
and the Notch, but the last time we ca 
tured it we made up our minds to hold it. 
At that time Norman Taylor was the king- 
pin down at the Union. He had fought in 
the Civil War; but his high card was the 
fact that he had been a seven-day runner at 
the big foot races in Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City. He was on the bill- 
boards as the Vermont Pie Eater. The 
newspapers made a lot over him and he just 
me cut quite a swath when he got 
back home at the Union. 

“Well, on the Fourth, after we had made 
the raid on the Union and dragged the can- 
non up the hill, we felt certain the boys 
would be back after it, so we posted a look- 
out at the top of the Notch. Meantime we 
fired the cannon and shook the window 
lights of the whole village. As you see, my 
barn opens onto the green. We had a strong 
rope hitched to the carriage of the gun, the 
other end being tied to a beam in the back of 
the barn. Every time we shot the cannon 
we'd pull it back into the barn, shut the 
doors arid then swab it out and reload. 

“But that wasn’t all. Just as soon as the 
gun was pulled in we’d take up three planks 
in the barn floor, next to the door, so that if 
the Union crowd should get past the guard 
and make a rush they would fall through 
the opening into the cow stable below. 

“After a little we got the signal that the 


| boys from the Union were comin’ up the 
| hill, and we went out to meet em. Norman 
| Taylor, the Vermont Pie Eater, was in the 





| address under the old elm.’ 


| the speech and asked him what 


lead of his crowd, and I happened to be 
ahead of the Notch boys. Norman came 
out of the bushes and shook his fists an’ 
yelled, ‘I’ve been where bullets flew and 
blood run, an’ I want our cannon.’ 

*‘My answer was, ‘Well, I ain’t been 
where bullets flew an’ blood run, but if you 
want our cannon you'd better start in on 
me. After you’ve —e me out you can 
take the next man behind me; there’s 


| plenty of ’em in the line." 


“For a minute I thought the dirt was 
goin’ to fly, but it didn’t. The Union boys 
went back an’ there wasn’t any clash.” 


Teasing Grandma 


“By the way, Mrs. Fred Townsend, she 
that was Jennie Chamberlin, thought of 
something she forgot to teli you before. 
Guess you'd better see her, for it fits right 
in with the old cannon an’ Cal's first public 

When I followed up this suggestion I was 
met with the disclaimer, “Oh, it ain’t much, 
but it just came back to me about Cal’s first 
speech. Lots of folks, I’m told, who don’t 
live in Plymouth have the notion that Cal 
hasn’t any fun in him. Of course nobody 
who lives in the Notch or the hills believes 
that. They’ve known him an’ his father too 
long for that. 

“Tf Calvin ever had a good chance to get 
serious it was when he made his first speech 
in public. He was back from school and he 
knew that all his neighbors and friends 
would be there and that they’d be critical 
too. It wasn’t an easy thing to face. But 
he did splendid. Didn’t try any fine ora- 
tory, but just talked common sense about 
this country, what it cost to: gain its liberty 
an’ what we ought to do to stand by it. 

“You see his great-great-grandfather, 
Capt. John Coolidge, had fought in the 
Revolution. Then July Fourth is Cal’s 
birthday. His grandmother was very par- 
tial to him and it was a great disappoint- 
ment that she couldn’t get out to hear his 
epee. She was proud of him always, even 
if she did make him toe the mark; used to 
shut him up in the little room that looks 
out into the shed attic—the room where 
Colonel Coolidge now stores the high chair 
and the clock. An’ Cal thought the world 
of his grandmother too. 

“Well, the next day after the celebration 
he dropped in to see his grandmother. He 
was quiet an’ sober—more so than common. 
Right away his grandmother n about 
e’d said. 
‘Not much,’ he answered. Didn’t seem to 
want to talk about his Fourth of July ef- 
fort. Finally she said, ‘Now Calvin, you 
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stand right up there and recite what you 
said to the folks under the old elm. You 
can do that much for your grandma, I 
guess.’ He stood up and started in—but 
floundered and backed and filled until she 
couldn’t stand it any longer and stop 
him short with: ‘Calvin Coolidge, didn’t 
you do any better than that?’ 

““*Worse, I guess,’ he answered. 

“Then you ought to be ashamed of 
pone !’ i: flung out at him. She’d be- 
ieved every word he'd been tellin’ her. Of 
course he grinned after that, an’ then she 
knew that he’d been up to his old trick of 
hectorin’ her—even about the first public 
speech that had done him credit in his home 
town.” 

One native of the Notch has no doubt 
whatever as to the President’s sense of 
humor, and tells this incident, presumed to 
have been released by Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
in support of his contention: In the early 
days of their married life a smooth book 
agent sold Mrs. Coolidge a volume entitled 
The Family Physician, which was recom- 
mended as a compendium of remedies to 
deal effectively with every ailment. When 
Mrs. Coolidge had, so to speak, come out 
from under the ether she found herself in 
the possession of the book and a sense of 
guilt at having parted with six dollars of 
family funds at a time of small and uncer- 
tain income. Then there was the further 
disturbing thought that she had done this 
without consulting her husband, thereby 
breaking a family precedent. 


The Old Coolidge Attic 


How to justify herself in her husband’s 
eyes was a difficult problem. Finally she 
decided to adopt a Coolidge method and 
say nothing. She simply deposited the 
bulky volume on the center table and 
awaited results. When the young lawyer 
eame home his eye was quick to catch the 
addition to the family store of knowledge, 
and he promptly settled himself in the Bos- 
ton rocker and gave himself up to a pains- 
taking study of the book. 

Later they went out together and he 
made no mention of his conclusions on 
the new medical accession. Several days 
passed and he did not speak of it—much to 
the relief of the young wife, who concluded 
that she had not made so great a mistake as 
she had feared. 

But the day came when she opened the 
volume, and on its flyleaf found this line 
penciled: ‘I find here no cure for suckers.” 

It is said that no book agent has ever in- 
duced Mrs. Coolidge to sign on the dotted 
line since. 

Attics are often most revealing sources of 
family history; that of ‘the old weather- 
beaten Coolidge house in the edge of the vil- 
lage, on the road leading to Pinney Hollow, 
is especially so. Crowded under its cob- 
webbed rafters is a collection of ancient 
Coolidge treasures which visualize with 
graphic sharpness not only the conditions 
which have shaped the life of Calvin Cool- 
idge but the kind of forbears from which he 
has inherited his traits and his character. 

To explore this attic without knowledge 
of the race of men and women who have 
used the treasures stored there would be an 
adventure that would brighten the eyes of 
an antiquarian; to do so under the guid- 
ance of Col. John Coolidge, who was born in 
this house, built by his great-grandfather 
more than a hundred years ago, is an un- 
forgettable experience. 

One of the first objects which caught the 
eye of Colonel John, as his neighbors af- 
fectionately term him, was a tiny barrel— 
an almost exquisite example of the cooper- 
age craft. 

“Why,” exclaimed Colonel John, ‘‘there’s 
the canteen that Capt. John Coolidge, my 
great-grandfather, carried in the Revolu- 
tionary War. Captain John was the first 
captain of the local militia of Plymouth, 
and I was the last. The old flintlock rifle 
must be about here somewhere; yes, there 
it is over by the wall! Captain John was 
six feet six tall—a powerful man. He 
mowed from dawn until dark for a neigh- 
bor, and received for his pay a peck of pota- 
toes. Once when I had to hire a haying 
hand I figured out that I paid him just 
sixty-four times what Captain John re- 
ceived for his day’s labor.” 

The next ebject which challenged the 
attention of the President’s father, now 
nearly eighty years old, was an iron 
crowbar. 

“That,” he exclaimed, “is a ship’s bar 
and was brought here by Captain John 
(Continued on Page 169) 
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The two reasons that men who wear 
CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes 


) look well-dressed and not just dressed 
up...are the good taste that dis- 
| tinguishes CLOTHCRAFT Style 


...and enduring quality! 





= 
se = \\\ To men who follow the more conservative lines in 
FEN \ dress, the good taste that characterizes the new 
| CLOTHCRAFT styles for Men this Fall is exceedingly at- 
i . tractive. It means being well-dressed at a reasonable price! 
\ ~ For example, the semi-conservative men’s model illus- 
" trated possesses the unaffected, dignified style that men 
T i favor for business and informal wear. The smart three- 
j ee button coat, while roomy enough for comfort, has a 


shapeliness that gives it style and individuality. It is 
full-lined with center vent. 


Among the v ariety of fabrics in which you will find this 
- style tailored is the famous CLOTHCRAFT “5130” Serge, 
; priced at $29.50, easily the outstanding suit value of the 
on season. For style, fit, finish of tailoring and durability of 
fabric it cannot be ‘duplicated within $10 of its price. 

+ * * 


CLOTHCRAFT “5130”’ Serge is the most famous Men’s Suit 
in America. . . worn by more men than any other one suit 
and for years recognized as the finest value ever produced 
in men’s serges. A firm-textured, style-keeping fabric... a 
tailoring organization world famous for its high quality and 
low cost of operation . .. and the vast resources of the world’s 
largest single tailoring plant have given “5130” Serge a 
quality that, dollar for dollar, is unmatched! You can't 
afford to buy until you've seen “5130” Serge at your 
CLOTHCRAFT Store! 





29 


CLOTHCRAFT “5130” Serge in Blue, Gray and Brown, 
at $29.50. And a heavier weight, “4130” DeLuxe 
Serge, at $36.50. 


CLOTHCRAFT Tailored Clothes and Overcoats are 
made in a variety of Men’s and Young Men’s styles, 
and a wide choice of the newest shades and patterns, 


from $25 to $45. 











THE JOSEPH & FEISS COMPANY 
Box 690 Cleveland, Ohio 


—__""* 














Go to the CLOTHCRAFT Store in your town . . . and save money 
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D fo restic 
Oil Burner 
Question 


More than 30 of the l!ead- 
ing oil-burner makers have 
adopted Honeywell con- 
trols. It is generally con- 
ceded that the successful 
use of oil for domestic heat- 
ing depends largely upon 
the employment of efficient 
automatic regulation. The 
advance in popularity of this 
type of heating is the most 
pronounced development 
of the hour. Honeywell can 
therefore be credited with 
making an invaluable con- 
tribution to this new phase 
of the heating industry. 
Householders may be as- 
sured that oil-burners with 
Honeywell control will give 
thefm the largest possible 
measure of efficiency, com- 
fort, economy and safety. 
The following manufac- 
turers standardize on 
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annals 
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Honeywell: 
Nokol Socony 
apt yh Wayne 


Ray Gill 


Endors ‘sed andAdopted 
By America's Heating Industry 


When the leaders of every branch of 
the heating industry publicly endorse 
and widely adopt Honeywell Regulators, 
there can be no doubt about the kind of 
temperature control to install in your 
home. 


In addition to the United States Radiator 
Corporation, whose letter is printed here, 
thé foliowing leaders have standardized 
on Honeywell and letters of endorse- 
ment from several of them were pub- 
lished in this weekly :— 


American Radiator Co., International 
Heater Co., Fox Furnace Co., Majestic 
FurnaceCo., Detroit EdisonCo., Standard 
Sanitary Mfg. Co., American Nokol Co., 
Socony Burner Corp.,W.S. Ray Mfg. Co., 
Gill Mfg. Co., Wayne Tank ( Pump Co. 


For more than 15 years Honeywell has 
been developing and perfecting instru- 
ments for the automatic control of room 
temperatures, whether the heating plant 
be a boiler or a furnace, whether it burn 
coal, gas or oil. 


S is obvious from the overwhelming 
weight of unbiased evidence that this 
intensive study and specialized effort 
have borne fruit. 


There is but one explanation for such confi- 
dence in a name and the product that bears 
it. It must have been earned by merit alone. 


Certainly such a dominating position 
offers an infallible guide to home builders 
and home owners who wish to enjoy the 
comfort, convenience and economy that 
only automatically controlled room tem- 
peratures can give them. 


The Honeywell Heating Specialties Company, Wabash, Indiana 
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(Continued from Page 166) 
when he came up from Massachusetts in 
1781. All of the Coolidge men in his line 
have used it, including Calvin, in getting 
out stone. I earned my first hundred dol- 
lars with that ship’s bar and the drilis beside 
it. Our stone here makes white lime, very 
choice, and a firm contracted with me to 
produce it for a dollar and a quarter a hogs- 
head. That looked big to me then, for it 
meant cash money, which was scarce. 
About the only other product up here that 
could be depended upon for cash when I 
was young was black salts. Calvin split a 
good many stones with those drills and that 
— sledge over there by the win- 
ow.” 

Hid under the eaves was a curious scoop- 
shaped piece of woodenware with two han- 
dles set in its rim. 

“Know what that is?’’ asked Colonel 
John. “It goes back a long ways. It’s a 
grain fan for winnowing the chaff from the 
wheat. All one piece—hollowed out of a 
huge basswood log, and almost as thin as a 
shell. Captain John may have brought it 
from Massachusetts; I don’t know. But 
it’s certainly an ancient tool, that looks as if 
it might belong back in Bible times.” 

From a box of old iron he drew forth a 
hand-hammered hoe, an adzlike mattock 
and a short, heavy bush scythe, and re- 
marked, “The land up here had to be con- 
quered. These were the tools they did it 
with after the axes had been used. These 
clean pleasant mowings that you see about 
the village had to be grubbed out. It was 
hard work.” 

We came upon a rawhide hatbox which 
had evidently belonged to his mother, for 
Colonel Coolidge smiled and remarked, 
“Down in Washington they asked my son 
if he played golf on Sunday. His answer 
was, ‘My grandmother was a Baptist.’” 

Pointing to a huge warping beam, a 
loom, a flax wheel, a large spinning wheel, 
a reel, a swift, two hatchels, a ro rack, a 
collection of hand-whittled bobbins and a 
winder, Colonel John commented, “I wish 
I knew how long these things have been in 
the family line, but I don’t. Generations 
of Coolidge women have made the family 
cloth with them. 

‘Of course they used to be in the kitchen 
in the winter, so that they would be handy 
and could be quickly used when the women 
had a little time from their other work. It 
took the place of the fancywork which the 
more industrious women do now. That old 
kitchen was a pleasant place when I was a 
boy. I can see it now.” 


Other Attic Heirlooms 


“Colonel Coolidge,”’ suggested John Sar- 
gent, who was a member of the attic party, 
“why not take some of these things down, 
restore the kitchen to the way it used to 
look, and then have a photograph taken? 
We have help enough here to do it.” 

“That’s good,” was the quick response, 
“but we'll have to move the kitchen stove 
out and open up the fireplace and clean out 
the soot. That hasn’t been done in years, 
but it needs to be. I expect the soct is a 
foot deep there, and it’s dangerous to leave 
it. We’ll have to get the old kettle down 
from the shed-room attic and the high chair 
that about all the Coolidges of my line have 
used. Calvin was the last to occupy it, and 
he was the last of the line to be put to sleep 
in that little old hooded cradle tucked away 
under the eaves in the corner. It will be 
rather pleasant to see the old kitchen re- 
stored to the way it used to look. I can re- 
member where nearly all the pieces were 
placed.” 

In the work of moving the old Coolidge 
lares and penates into the kitchen Colonel 
John set the pace for lifting and tugging. 
In his eagerness he betrayed the fact that 
he was having more fun than a boy at a cir- 
cus. 

The foray into the shed-room attic and 
the loft of the barn revealed a wealth of 
other treasures—each telling its tale of toil 
and the economic self-sufficiency and inde- 
pendence of the men and women who had 
used these ancient implements. 

Pointing to a shingle horse, a frow, the 
short thick blade used in splitting the shin- 
gles from the block of spruce, the wern mal- 
let with which it was pounded and the draw 
sheve used in smoothing and edging the 
shingles, Colonel John asked of the former 
attorney-general of Vermont, “Gerry, do 
you remember when the shingle horse used 
to be set up in the kitchen so that the men 
could shave shingles while the women spun 
or wove?” 





“I’ve spent more evenings,” laughed the 
tall lawyer, “shaving shingles than I have 
at the movies. I think I’d enjoy it now.” 

Suddenly Colonel John dragged from its 
dusty — place a treasure that gave him 
unconcealed delight. 

“I’m glad I found this! Henry Ford 
thought he was getting something old when 
Calvin gave him that coopered sap bucket, 
but this hand-hewn sap trough, cut out of a 
split pine tree, goes way back of that and 
of the burned-out sumac spouts. That’s 
the kind of thing the early colonists used 
to catch their maple sap in. That thing is 
old—older than the big jointer over there 
in the corner, on which sap-bucket staves 
and staves for tubs and barrels were edged 
on the bevel so that they would fit together 
in a circle. Not many of the young folk of 
today have seen a jack plane like that 
jointer—six feet long.” 

The discovery of an ancient log beehive 
gave Colonel John a thrill of pleasure and 
caused him to comment, “Up here in the 
hills they had more trees than straw, so 
they made log beehives instead of the old 
English ones of twisted straw. Look at the 
spindles on the inside to hold the brood 
comb, And there’s the honey box that sat 
on top of it to hold the surplus store of 
honey.” 

After the attic party was over and photo- 
graphs had been taken, Colonel Jchn took 
his pitchfork and went up into the mowing 
to put in three hours’ work turning hay. 


Pioneers of the Old Stock 


“Made of ironwood—the colonel,” re- 
marked John Garibaldi Sargent. “‘That’s 
the stock the President comes from. Do 
you notice that every article we have un- 
covered here is a tool for work—nothing 
useless or ornamental? Here are the imple- 
ments for meeting the needs of a self- 
respecting family—almost a complete set of 
them. The forbears of Calvin Coolidge 
were as near to economic independence as 
any family cou!d well be. 

“They made what they used right from 
the raw stuff—their clothes, their food, 
their furniture—everything. Those chairs 
are Coolidge made. There is the whole 
cheese-making outfit—the curd tubs, the 
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curd basket for draining off the whey, the | 


cheese press. There is the whole cloth- 

making outfit and the entire sugar-making 

equipment. There’s the coopered mortar 

and the pestle with which they ground their 

p ogg and compounded their home reme- 
ies. 

“They were self-reliant, self-sufficient. 
Did you hear Colonel John tell about the 
spotted Arabian that Calvin was se fond of? 
That story reveals the individuality of these 
people. They developed their own strains 
of horses, cattle and seeds. Old Captain 
John brought up from Massachusetts some 
Arabian stock and it was bred by all his 
descendants. 

“The last colt was foaled when the Presi- 


dent’s grandfather had been stricken with | 


his final illness. He was very fond of the 
Arabians and one day when he expressed a 
wish to see the new colt, Henry Willis, the 
blacksmith, a very powerful man, gathered 
the colt up in his arms and brought it to the 
window of the bedroom so that the old man 
could inspect it. That colt became Calvin’s, 
and he rode it all over the hills. Colonel 
John laughed when he added that the colt’s 
name was Rearus. Thismay havesome con- 
nection with the fact that this Arabian threw 
Calvin, up in the limekiln lot, and broke his 
arm. The Coolidges also kept from the 
early days a strain of black cattle which 
they called the Jarvis cattle, and these were 
carefully bred and developed.” 


On the way back to the center of the vil- 
lage John Sargent suddenly exclaimed, 


“‘Let’s drop in here and take a look at Ed | 


Blanchard’s attic. Might be something 
there worthwhile.” 

And there was! A boy-size sap yoke 
made by Calvin Coolidge and Thomas 
Moore a brother of Mrs. Blanchard, now 
dead. 

“Proves that Calvin lived the life of the 
hills, and no mistake, doesn’t it?’’ com- 
mented Sargent. 

The authenticity of the sap yoke was 
later confirmed by Colonel Coolidge. 

As I took a last look at Plymouth Notch 
and drank in its idyllic beauty and sim- 
plicity I felt—as any visiting American 
must feel—that this village has staged one 
of the most remarkable dramas of American 
history—almost unbelievable in its con- 
trasts and in its rugged Americanism. 
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OWho wants to be a 


CANDY COLUMBUS? 
You? 


LowNeEY has a/ways made fine choco- 
lates. But to judge the Lowney's of today 
by the Lowney’s of yesterday is to rob 
yourself of the most satisfying candy 
discovery you can make. For— 

Many of the fnost experienced candy 
men in the whole country know that 
Lowney’s today offer the best values in fine 
chocolates. 

And another thing: 
usually wide selection. Simple, inexpen- 


There's an un- 


sive packages —elaborate gift boxes — 
and every step between. The more you 
know about fine chocolates the more you will 


appreciate Lowney’s. 


JOwNEY'S 
FINE CHOCOLATES 


cAnd — 


Lowney's Cocoa shows you 
how cocoa ought to taste! 
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Wing Chair No. 2012 


sin models shown below 
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{The World’s Easiest Easy Chair] 


For the World’s “Tiredest” 
Man, This Easiest Chair 


No. 6 Special 


Leg-rest i 
Disappear 
A che 


No, 27 Special 


A thereughly « 
an attract 
uphols dl 
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F you were actually the world’s 

“tiredest” man, this Royal Easy 
Chair would give you a thrill you'd 
never forget. Try it—and see! Sit 
in a Royal for a minute. Put your 
feet up on the leg-rest —now lean 
back—push a button, and the back 
reclines gently until you find the 
utter rest and relaxation you've 
been longing for. 
And there's a final touch of comfort in the 
disappearing leg-rest. Keeps father’s feet 
off the other chairs, too. Homes are hap- 
pier than ever when father is as comfort- 
able as this. And mother will like the 
beauty. style and distinction of Royal 
Easy Chairs, Offered in a wide variety of 
styles and in velour, mohair, tapestry or 
leather coverings. Moderate in price, fully 
guaranteed, Sit in a Royal at your furni- 
ture dealer’s—then decide. 


ROYAL EASY 
BED-DAVENPORT 


mat, Sega 


Has the Box Spring Guest-Bed. More than 480 
Royal Easy Spring Units, each in separate cloth 
pocket. No extra mattress to buy. Slides out like a 
dresser drawer. Cedar-covered bedding compart 
ment. Write for style book “Royal Comfort™ 
Manufactured Solely By 
Royal Easy Chair Corporation 
Sturgis, Michigan 


Fully Protected by U. S. Patents: All Rights Reserved 
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THE SECOND EGG 


(Continued from Page 17) 


On what? he wondered, once he’d said it. 

“T like a good show,” said Miss March. 

Why didn’t the words he wanted to say 
come? Why, instead, did he say “Do you? 
So do I”? 

“They say that Polly’s Folly is a good 

I guess it is—for that sort of 

ow. 

Why did he add “for that sort of show”? 
He didn’t know. 

“T hear,” remarked Miss March, “that 
| there’s a very good vaudeville bill at the 
| Ibsen Theater this week.” 
|  Hestole a look at her face; she was look- 
ing straight ahead, demurely. 

“Well,” he began, “in that case—I 
heard so too.” 

They were at her Subway station now. 
For ever so short a time she lingered. 

“Well, good night, Mr. Penny,” said 
Esther March with a little laugh. “ Don’t 
miss your train.” 

“Well, good night,” he said, and then 
saw her swallowed up by the Subway. 

On his way to the train Wilbur Penny 
stopped twice. If other commuters had not 
been quite so intent on catching their own 
trains, they would, doubtless, have been 
somewhat surprised to see an extremely 
normal-looking young man stop and delib- 
erately kick his own shins. 

On the train he tried to lose himself in an 
evening paper, but he gleaned scant com- 
fort from reading that Walter (Kid) Swope, 
the junior light-light-heavyweight cham- 
pion of Western Ohio, had declared his in- 
tention of spreading like so much peanut 
butter Irish Mickey Levy when next they 
met in the ring; it did not cheer Wilbur to 
discover that Assorted Locomotive was 
bullish, whereas Amalgamated Marmalade 
was showing distinct bearish tendencies; 
the intelligence that Cops PROBE ALLEGED 
Love NEst left him apathetic. He crum- 
pled the paper and tossed it aside. Other 
commuters, wrapped up in the fight news, 
the market news, the love-nest news, would 
have thought him a trifle queer had they 
been watching him just then. 

Thumping his forehead, he said half 
aloud, “A flat tire, that’s me. Nothing in 
my head but noils. Stuck! Caught! No 
luck! No nerve! Ugh! Can’t even eat a 
second egg if I want to!” 

Mrs. Collop had occasion to remark at 
dinner that night, “And what’s troubling 
you, Mr. Penny? You’re not ill, are you?” 

“Never felt better in my life,” lied Wil- 
bur Penny. He was not one to burden 
others with his cares. ‘I’m thinking,’’ he 
explained, and applied himself to the liver 
and bacon. 

Thinking he was—the old bothering 
thoughts about how he was caught between 
the thumb and forefinger of life. Scraps of 
thoughts revolved in his brain—noils, eggs, 
the 8:08, for want of a nail the shoe was 
lost, old A. G., Esther March and back to 
the egg again. 

After dinner he could not face the soli- 
tude of his room, there to pursue, as was 
his nightly custom, some course in self- 
betterment that the postman brought him. 
Wilbur had already become a banker in his 
spare time at home in twenty-five easy les- 
sons, an expert accountant, a traffic engineer 
and a fairly good performer on the Hawai- 
ian guitar, and was making pr in 
courses in jiujitsu and salesmanship, But 
self-improvement did not appeal to him 
that night. What did it lead to anyhow? 
A walk, he thought, would snap him out of 
the mental fog that aurteisaied tens so he 
walked, though the night was cold, down 
along the narrow Oak River, past the 
lighted mansion of old A. G. 

“He’s sipping champagne maybe,” 
mused Wilbur, thinking of the pallid tea 
Mrs. Collop provided. “‘ Well, I guess per- 
haps he rates it. He certainly knows noils. 
I wonder, though, if he ‘<x: knows so 
much more about ’em than I do.” 

The daring of this idea made him forget 
the whipping wind. To him it ve on 
heresy. And yet ——— ‘Oh, well,” he 
thought, “what good does all my knowi- 
edge do me? Old A. G. hardly knows I ex- 
ist. Well, doI? Isa man who can’t eat two 
eggs when he wants to, alive?” Then—— 
“Oh, what’s the use? I'll never do it.” 

He passed the noil king’s castle. At the 
bridge that spanned the little river he 
stopped, for men were there, excited men, 

} with lanterns, rushing about and giving 
| one another orders in high, swearing voices. 





“Tce jam?” Wilbur asked one of them. 
“Yep. And getting worse every minute. 
Bridge apt to bust from the weight, Drat 
these old wooden bridges anyhow! Better 
none back, young fellow.” 
he men were milling about, big black 
beetles in the moonlight. They seemed to 
lack direction. The air was full of shouted 
theories, warnings, advice; but the ice con- 
tinued to pile up against the fragile bridge. 

“Looks bad,” a bass voice rumbled 
near by, and Wilbur became aware that a 
bulky figure in a fur coat was addressing 
him. Even in the half light, there was no 
mistaking that voice and that figure. 

“Yes, it does. Good evening, Mr. Milli- 
comb.” 

“Good evening, Mr. Uh-h-h-h ——” 
The noil magnate was affable but vague. 
“Know anything about ice jams?” 

“No, sir. Never saw one before.” 

“Looks as if these fellows never did 
either,”’ came disdainfully from the collar 
of the fur coat. “They don’t seem to have 
= idea how to tackle the job.”” He sniffed. 
“That’s the trouble these days. Few men 
know their jobs. No technic. No attention 
to details. For want of a nail, and so forth.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Wilbur Penny, staring 
hard at the mounting pile of irregular ice 
cakes that the river was carrying down and 
piling on the jam. Men with axes were try- 
ing to chop some of the cakes away; others 
with crowbars poked and worried large 
eakes. Suddenly Wilbur Penny turned to 
old A. G. 

“Let me take your stick, please,”’ he 
said, excitement getting the better of his 
diffidence. ‘ Quick!” 

Old A. G. handed the stick over. He saw 
Wilbur Penny, holding to a stout sapling 
by the bank, swing out above the jammed 
ice cakes; he saw the young man jab with 
the cane the smallest of all the blocks of 
ice, a block no bigger than a shoe box. A 
few pokes and the little cake was dislodged. 
A roar followed as the jam was broken and 
the set-free mass of ice slid on down the 
river. 

“Here’s your stick, Myr. Millicomb. 
Thank you.” Wilbur Penny was a little 
breathless. 

“Good headwork, Mr. Uh-h-h ——” 
came the voice out of the fur coat. “Ounce 
of brain worth a ton of brawn. Must make 
a motto of that. Just as I thought. That 
little bit of ice was the keystone; it 
blocked all the rest.” 

The excitement over, diffidence speedily 
crept upon Wilbur Penny again and he be- 
gan to move away. 

‘Just like life,”” he heard old A. G. re- 
marking sententiously. ‘I know a lot of 
men like that—blocked by a little cake of 
ice.” 

As he crunched homeward through the 
snow, Wilbur muttered, ‘It’s all very well 
for him to talk. Blocked by a little cake of 
ice!’’ Then he stopped and put his gloved 
hand to his brow. 

Next morning was very much like all 
next mornings at Mrs. Collop’s. Sam 
opened the door on the dot of 7:30 and the 
boarders filed in and took their places. 
Wilbur Penny came in last; he was wearing 
a new suit for the first time on a week day. 
Outwardly he was calm; but as he put 
sugar in his coffee his hand trembled. His 
regular egg was borne in by Sam, and Wil- 
bur salted it and ate it and seemed unper- 
turbed by the fact that the other boarders 
were four and a half bites ahead of him. 
Then they heard Wilbur’s voice—quiet, 
clear, resolute: 

“Sam, I think I'll have a second egg, 
please. Three minutes.” 

Sam’s eyes showed their whites; he 
nearly lost his grip on his tray. 

“Whut say, Mistuh Penny?” 

Firmly Wilbur repeated those amazing 
words—‘“‘I think I'll have a second egg, 
please. Three minutes.” 

The others gaped; they would have 
stopped to see if he exhibited any further 
signs of sudden madness; but they had the 
8:08 to catch, so they flocked out, exchang- 
ing puzzled whispers. What had come over 
Mr. Penny? 

He, magnificently, ate his second egg. He 
did not hurry. He took small spoonfuls of 
it, tasting each with the air of a connois- 
seur. Mrs. Collop, collecting herself, came 
to him. 

“TI hope,” she said, “you haven’t—re- 
signed your position, Mr. Penny.” 

(Continued on Page 173) 
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A few of the many subjects covered in 

“Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge” 

Simplified Directions for Beginners 

How to Value Your Cards 

When to Bid and What 

When to Double and Why 

All about Overbids, Supporting 
sids, Take-Outs, Defensive Bids 
['wo-Suit Bids, Pre-Emptive Bids 

The Difference between Informa 
tory Doubles and Business Dou 
bles 

When to Re-double 

Justifiable Penalties 

How to Talk the Language of Bridge 

What the Bids Mean 

Expert Methods of Play 

What to Lead 

What to Discard 

How to Score 

Complete Laws for Regular Auc- 
tion, Two-Hand, Three-Hand, 
Pivot, Progressive, Duplicate, etc. 

Auction Etiquette 

Auction Don'ts, etc., etc. 


Mail the coupon with 10 cents 


Our radio station, WSAI, broadcasts regu- 
lar programs on Monday 10 to 12 p. m., 
Tuesday 7 to 10 p. m., Thursday 10 to 
12 p. m., Saturday 8 to 10 p. m., and at 
12 midnight, Central Standard Time 
Wave length, 309 meters, 970 kilocycles, 
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The bid is one No Trump. There is no other bid. Declarer 
holds A, K, 9, 7 of Clubs; A, Q, 7, 6 of Diamonds; K, Q, 9 


of Hearts, 4, 5 of Spades 


Dummy holds A, K, 9, 8, 2 of 


Spades and nothing else above an 8 spot. Declarer wins first 


trick with Q of Diamonds 


between opponents, the declarer can go game 


yours for 10 cents postage. 


The ablest men and women play bridge for amusement, 
for sociability, and for the training in concentration and 


analysis for which the game is noted. 


Invariably they use Bicycle Cards because the big indexes, 
perfect finish, and high quality help the expert player as well 
as the beginner to get the utmost recreation from any game. 
You can't buy Bicycle superiority for less than Bicycle price. 
Send coupon for one or more of our interesting books 


PLAYING CARD COMPANY 


Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


THE U. 5S. 


Operating Broadcasting Station WSA I. 
hear our programs. We invite comments and suggestions. 


Congress Cards are the most 
artistic cards that can be 
made Especially designed for 
parties, gifts, and prizes. Ex- 
quisite pictorial and decorative 
backs in color; gold edges; 


handsome telescope cases. 


Dept. A-1 



























Windsor, Canada 


Let us know if you 


If Spades are evenly divided 


Could you? 


w would you play. 
this dummy : 


Get out your pack of Bicycle Cards and try it. If it puzzles 
you, send for “ Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge,”’ 128 pages 


Buy cither Bicycle or Con- 
gress Cards in single packs or 
in the new two-pack cases 
holding two decks with con 
trasting backs, especially con 
venient for all games requir 


ing two packs of cards. 






































Check the Books you want 


The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Dept. A-1, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S. A., of 
Windsor, Canada 


Please send the books checked: 


Easy Lessons in Auction Bridge 


described at the left 10k 
The Official Rules of Card Games 
300 games, 250 pages 2% 


Fortune Telling—with regular cards 6« 
Card Tricks—feate of magic for 


boys and adults 6c 
Entertaining with Cards—every 

thing from invitation to menus 6« 
Card Stunts for Kiddies— build 

ing, puzzles, etc, fx 


Six Popular Card Games— Aur. 
tion, Cribbage, 500, Pinochle, 
Solitaire, and Pitch a 

All seven books, 50c 

Natne 


Aadress 


P.O 





State 
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—will revolutionize 


office filing 


Tue Sare-Five will radically change all 
office filing. There has been a constant 
and growing need for 20 years for not only 
a convenient, but a safe filing cabinet. 
‘he business man, with valuable letters 
and data to protect from fire, has been 
forced te choose between the office safe 
and a steel file. Fire history and experi 
ence have proved ordinary steel files inad 
equate for complete protection of records, 
though at first they were thought “fire- 
proof"’ because built of steel. 


The SAFE-FIL8 is an ENTIRELY NEW 
product—The Sarn-Five is a radical 
hange in filing equipment. It is more 
handsome in appearance and practically 
no bulkier than the ordinary steel file. It 
gives more net filing room than many of 
them. But it is built as no other file has 
ever been built. It is Sarg-Casinet in- 
sulated throughout with the same mono- 
lithic insulation that has made the SAFE- 
Casinet famous end lifted it to a leading 
position in the safe-making industry 


Super-strength is gained by horizontal 
bulkheads cast as part of the insulation 
between each drawer, and wire mesh re- 
inforcement, as in modern buildings, 
throughout the monolith. 


Drawer fronts are insulated, tongued, 
grooved and carefully gasketed to resist 
heat, flame, smoke, water and dust. Each 
drawer has easy running roller suspen- 
sion. The insulated sound-proofed walls, 
smooth bearings and air compressing ac- 
tion of the drawer head make these 
drawers practically and singularly noise- 
less 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY, 


CABINET COMPANY OF CANADA, 


THE SAFE- 


Practical value of the SAFE-FILE— 
Any letter worth filing is worth SAFE- 
FILING. You can never tell when one 
business letter may prove to be worth 
more to you than all the letter files you 
buy in a lifetime. Think of all the busi- 
ness disputes in which you referred to 
“the files.” 


A Mid-West firm lost the contents of 
their steel files in 1915 by fire. Nine years 
later a judgment was rendered against 
them for $384,000 because they could not 
produce the'correspondence to prove their 
point. Records worth millions of dollars 
filed in ordinary steel files, were destroyed 
in the Burlington Building fire in Chicago. 
In a recent “fireproof” building fire in 
Stockton, CAlif., not one file saved its 
contents. One collection attorney alone 
lost records worth $45,000. 


The ordinary steel file resists flame, but 
it readily transmits destructive heat. 
The SAFE-FILE not only resists flame but 
due, to its use of proven principles of 
SaFre-CABINET construction, it also re- 
sists heat, and the attending damaging 
smoke and water. 


The proof —SAFE-FILE protection is 
certified upon the same high standards 
that are employed in testing the SAFE- 
CABINET. 


Permanency of protection test—The 
insulation is tested with precision appa- 
ratus to prove that its protective qualities 
will not deteriorate with age. 


Heat test—The SAFE-FILE, 

filled with folders and papers, is 
placed in the SAFE-CABINET Laboratory 
testing furnace for one hour. Flames 
swirl about it on all sides. The heat rises 
1500 degrees in 15 minutes and to 1800 
degrees in the one-hour test. When the 
furnace is opened, the SAFE-FILE is white 
hot and the brass handles have melted, 
but the folders and papers are unharmed, 
white and ready for use. 


Impact test—Another SAFE-FILE is put 
into the furnace at standard heat for 30 
minutes. It is then removed and immedi- 
ately dropped 10 feet to a solid concrete 
base. It is put back into the furnace for 
another 30 minutes. When opened, its 
contents are intact. 


Other tests—A high-pressure stream 
from a fire hose; a smoke and dust filled 
room; three men standing at once on an 
extended drawer; a motor operating a 
heavily loaded drawer thousands of times; 
drawers opening or closing at the touch of 
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Just as the furnace was opened after dua! 
test of the SAFE-FILE and an ordinary stee!/ 
file, both filled identically with papers, and 
cards. Papers in the ordinary steel file were 
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A NEW triumph 
in record protection 


card index cards, documents, checks or 
legal blanks may be substituted for letter 
or legal drawers. Filing depth is 25” in 
letter and legal drawers. The SaFE- 
FILE is finished in standard olive green 
enamel, baked on. Solid brushed brass 
mountings. Exclusive and superior auto- 
matic locking device is standard without 
extra charge. 














Showing the contents of a SAFE-FILE and 
of the ordinary steel file after the SAFE- 
FILE test period of one hour in the furnace. 
The records in the SAFE-FILE are white 
and entirely unharmed, ready for use. 

The records in the ordinary steel file are 
but a charred mass of ashes, entirely worth- 

less and hopeless. 











burning freely 





a filing clerk’s little finger;—all these and 
other tests show the superlative qual- 
ities of the SAFE-FILE. 


Sizes and terms—The SAFE-FILE is 
made in 4, 3 and 2 drawer units, in both 
letter and legal size drawers. Inserts for 


Sold f.o.b. your town on terms to suit 
every business. The price is surprisingly 
low, very little more than you are paying 
now for ordinary files. Sold for cash or 
$10 down and $10 per month for 8 to 10 
months, according to section of country. 


Get further SarE-FILE information to- 
day—send the coupon now. 
S 


THE SAFE-CABINET COMPANY 
Marietta, Ohio 

Without obligation on my part, please 

send catalog and further information about 

your SAFE FILE and how it fits my 

business. 
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(Continued from Page 170) 

Wilbur Penny drew in his breath. 

“Not yet,” he said. 

He rose and strolled to the door, the sec- 
ond, the perfect egg finished, consumed 
utterly. He had made up his mind to walk 
without haste to the station. But Mrs. 
Collop’s words started a panic in him. He 
walked slowly a few steps, then began to 
dog trot, then to gallop. Perhaps he could 
catch the 8:08 after all, He panted up to 
the station and his heart grew as chill as 
the morning; the station platform was de- 
serted. Far down the track he heard a dim 
clanking; it was the 8:08, his train, disap- 
pearing from view around the curve. 

There was nothing to do now but take 
the 8:40 and be half an hour late for work. 
All jauntiness had deserted Wilbur Penny. 
He had enjoyed his triumph and now he 
was preparing to pay for it. In his despair 
a thought came to comfort him—perhaps 
he wouldn’t be missed. Perhaps, he 
thought, as the 8:40 bore him cityward, his 
absence might escape notice. That com- 
forting hope slipped away as he reflected 
that there were a hundred—at least— 
things he had promised to do first thing in 
the morning. 

Would Harrington have the sense to 
start on those Western orders? Would 
McCoy go ahead without those data? 
Would Ross know enough to get that shi 
ment on the ten o’clock to Chicago? Could 
Hayes and Curtin begin their day’s work 
without him? Would Miss Ball phone Perl- 
man about those important bills of lading? 

Wilbur Penny began to shiver on the 
8:40, and he was still shivering as he flew 
into the Noil Building. Anyhow, he'd es- 
caped the eyes of old A. G., who rode in on 
the 8:40. Wilbur stood in a corner of the 
car; he pulled his felt hat down over his 
eyes and felt rather like the men on the 
posters in post offices and police stations: 
WANTED— $500 REWARD. 

“Eighteen,” he got out to the elevator 
chauffeur. 

Why didn’t the fellow start the car? 

“Vighteen,”’ repeated Wilbur urgently. 

The man gave him a shriveling look. 

“Can’t yuh see I’m holding the car for 
the boss?” said the man. 

Then Wilbur knew the worst. Old A. G. 
and his fur coat entered, vigorously, the 
elevator. A desperate inspiration came to 
Wilbur Penny. Perhaps old A. G. would 
not recognize the features of Wilbur Penny 
if Wilbur twisted them out of shape. So he 
contorted his face, producing a fearsome 
goggle-eyed leer. To his dismayed ears came 
the bass rumble of the noil king: “Ah, Mr. 
Penny, are you practicing fora Punch and 
Judy mr 

“Yes ” guiped Wilbur. “ Exercising 
my face senate. Do it every morning. 
Keeps me fit.’’ 

“Ah,” said old A. G. “Indeed?” 

He was surveying Wilbur closely, remi- 
niscently. Wilbur had all the sensations of 
a man who knows he is shortly to be struck 
by lightning. But before the bolt could fall 
they had reached the eighteenth floor. 
They stepped out together. Then Mr. 
Millicomb stopped and perplexity showed 
on his pink-granite face. 

““Odd,”’ he observed. ‘“‘In fact most pe- 
culiar. What’s wrong? Strike or some- 
thing?”’ 

The spacious office floor was strangely 
quiet. Usually at this time, half past nine, 
it was a-hum and a-buzz and the air was 
full of the ticking of typewriters, voices 
raised in dictation and the footsteps of 
quick-moving noil people. Now the staff 
seemed to have turned to waxworks. They 


sat at their desks, mdtionless but ready, like. 


sprinters awaiting the starter’s gun. Old 
A. G. surveyed the unanimated scene with 
wide and wondering eyes. 

“Now what the devil?” he exclaimed. 

The office of a sudden began to stir. 
Men left their desks and hurried up to the 
noil king and Wilbur. They did not ad- 
dress themselves to the astonished A. G. 
It was to Wilbur they spoke. 

“Shall I start on those Western orders, 
Mr. Penny?” 

“Give me that data, will you, Penny? I 
can’t do a thing without it.” 

“Did you want that shipment to go on 
the ten-o’clock express to Chicago?” 

“Got those figures for me, Penny?” 

“Ts that Utica contract O. K.?” 

“Can I see you at eleven about those 
South American orders, Penny?” 

“Perlman on the wire. What shall I tell 
him about those bills of lading?” 

Strong habit made it possibie for Wilbur 
Penny to turn from a nervous, scared young 
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man into his regular workaday self. He for- 
got temporarily that he was in the presence 
of old A, G, Briefly, expertly he answered 
the questions showered on him; wy ee 
he gave orders. When he paused for breat 
twenty minutes later, the office was hum- 
ming with industry and old A. G. had dis- 
appeared. Wilbur worked feverishly for an 
hour, catching up. 

“Mr. Penny.” 

He looked up. There stood Esther 
March; compassion was in her eyes. 

“Mr. Millicomb wants te see you in his 
office at once,” she said. 

Wilbur stood up shakily. He knew what 
that meant. They walked down the cor- 
ridor together. 

“I’m sorry,” he heard Esther March say; 
“but the rest of the message was, ‘Tell 
ce ne that what I have to say to him won’t 
take long.’”’ 

The ai paintings on the walls of the 
residential office looked blurred to Wil- 
yur’s eyes. At old A. G. he did not venture 

to look. 

“Penny.” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“You were ioe this morning.” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

“It was a shock to me, Penny.” 

“I’m sorry, Mr. Millicomb.” 

“A shock,” repeated old A.G. “I hada 
notion that I was the mainspring around 
here. I thought I was the keystone. It 
seems I was flattering myself. Now, Penny, 
let me ask you something.” 

“Yes, sir,” faltered Wilbur. 

“Suppose,” went on old A. G., “you 
were in my shoes. Suppose you woke up 
one day to find that some young fellow ina | 
minor position in your organization could 
hold up the whole business by being half an 
hour late. What would you do?” } 

“T guess,” said Penny, “‘I’d fire him.” 

“Yes,” agreed the noil magnate, ‘‘that’s 
a solution.” 

Wilbur turned to go. The voice of old 
A. G. checked him. 

“Yes,” said old A. G., in the thoughtful 
manner of one talking to himself, “it cer- 
tainly will not do to have an assistant to the 
manager in a position to tie up everything. 

I see only two ways out, Penny.” 
“Yes, sir?”’ 

“One way is to fire you,” stated old A. G, 
“The other is to make you manager.” 

Wilbur looked up then and saw that the | 
pink-granite visage of the noil king was 
actually thawing into a smile. 

“I’m sore at you, though, Penny, for 
being late this morning and putting this 
idea into my head.” 

“I’m really sorry, sir,”’ said Wilbur. 

“Yes,” said old A. G. “You shouldn't 
have been late this morning. You should 
have been late about three years ago.” 

The smile was deeply engraved in the 
pink granite. 

“Tt was the egg, Mr. Millicomb,”’ Wilbur 
found himself saying. 

“Egg? What egg? 

Then Wilbur told him about the second 
egg, and how he had wanted it and hadn’t 
dared eat it. 

“‘And this morning I did it,”’ finished 
Wilbur. ‘It just came over me. I don’t 
really know why.” 

“ Perhaps,” said old A. G., ‘‘a little cake 
of ice had something to do with it.” 





Wilbur Penny walked toward the Sub- 
way with Miss Esther March after work 
that evening. 

“Crisp weather, Miss March.” 

“Yes, it’s crisp; but I like it.” 

“I like it too. There’s nothing like 
winter.” 

“No; but the late fall is nice.” 

“Yes. And spring is-pleasant too.” 

“Yes, I adore spring, with the flowers 
coming out.” 

Wilbur cleared his throat. 

“Winter certainly does give a person an 
appetite,” he declared. 

“Yes, doesn’t it?” 

“Are you—are you, perhaps, eating to- 
night?” 

“Why, yes, I hope so.” 

“Well, then, I thought maybe you'd 
have dinner with me.” 

“That would be ve nice, Mr. Penny.” 

“You mean you will? 

“Why, of course.’ | 

“And go to a show afterward?” 

“That would be lovely.” 

“Say, I’m sorry I asked you—today.”’ 

‘‘Why, Mr. Penny!” 

“T mean I’m glad I asked you today, but 
I wish I’d sake you months ago. 

“1 wish you had.” | 
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Three Time-Savers! 


Think of the time and laborious trouble saved 
by these three great inventions! 

The telephone and the typewriter made the 
““wingéd words" of Homer come true. 

Mennen Shaving Cream lends wings to the 
razor—making shaving as swift and effortless 
as the flight of a gull. 

Mennen chemists accomplished this when 
they solved the secret of absolute beard-soft- 
ening—‘‘dermutation.”” Have you tried it? 


. 
base Merny. 
(M ennen Salesman) 
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NJOY perfect comfort 

and cozy warmth when- 
ever and wherever you 
need it. Instantaneous, 
concentrated heat for liv- 
ing room, bedroom, dining 
room, bath, office, factory, 
garage, etc. A thousand 
and one good uses every 


chilly day in the year. 
For best results from 
electrical service, always 


Insist on 


L&H Electrics 


Appliances 
“The Better Electrical Line” 
Irons 
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Turnsit 


Manufactured by 
J. LINDEMANN & 
HOVERSON CO. 
441 Cleveland Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE 


The man who has worn a pair of Florsheim 
Shoes always wants another. 
there is no substitute ~ ~ ~ he knows 
Florsheim Shoes give exceptional value. 
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| ocean,” 
| eats nothing but shellfish, grinding them 














} and you'll get a berth, all right! 


| ago, probably t 
| freighter carrying a cargo of live animals 
| for the zodlogical gardens. 
| here brought up a child’s express wagon in 
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| ROOM AND BATH ON A TRAWL 
FISHERMAN 


(Continued from Page 19) 


| also known as the wolf fish—is a veritable 
| bulldog of the sea, snapping ferociously in 
| its rage, and woe to the 

| arm that happens to be in reach. It has not 
| simply speage | teeth that bite and hold 
| fast, but a roc 


and or toe, leg or 


-crushing mouth. 
“And one of the cleanest fish in the 
remarks the skipper, “because it 


up, shells and all. Good white meat, and 


| a good market price, though not what it 


used to bring when they smoked it for the 
free lunch counter in barrooms.” 

Do you know the thrill of hauling in your 
line when you get a bite, and wondering 
what kind of fish you’ve hooked and how 
big it will be? 

Well, multiply that by several tons, and 
you get approximately the thrill of otter 
trawling. But before we examine the catch 
the trawl must be got overside again as 
quickly as possible. With luck and no 
holes in the net, or merely a few small 
ones that can be quickly sewed up with the 
netting needles, we may be towing again in 
thirty or forty minutes. But there are 
times when tide, bottom and mishaps put 
both trawls out of action five or six hours 
at a stretch, and all hands are kept busy 
repairing. 

Mending the Nets is a grand old subject 


| for the artist, who usually shows an aged 


fisherman placidly working on gear strung 
along the beach at ebb tide. 


Found on the Ocean Floor 


Only the shimmering art of the moving 
picture could depict the work of mending 
the nets aboard a trawler. They are wet, 
foul, slimy, and strung along a narrow roll- 
ing deck in what appears to the novice a 
headless, tail-less tangle. The material is 
tarred hemp twine about the diameter of a 
lead pencil, with which new meshes are 
quickly knotted to close holes. It happens 
to be a season of the year when the fish 
are on the hard bottom, destructive to 
gear, and during the trip both trawls are 
mended so often that it seems as though 
none of the original material is left at all. 
In the eighteen hours of steaming from 
Boston to the Banks one or the other of 
the watches worked continucusly mending 


| net and splicing wire cable, and when we 
| began fishing, there were times when both 
| trawls were out of commission. Once Jimmy 


Doyle lost the whole bag, cut off clean by 


| some obstruction on the bottom. Again, 
| toward the end of a watch, he brought up a 
| three-foot steel trawling anchor wrapped 
| round and round in the meshes so that it 
| had to be cut out. And then the skipper 

brought up, 


in the next haul, a four- 
hundred-pound anchor with a wormholed 
wooden stock that looked as though it might 
have been submerged forty or fifty years. 

When the trawl is over again the watch 
turns its attention to the fish. Before the 
next haul they must be sorted, cleaned. 
washed and stowed away in ice. Seldom 
more than an hour passes before the mar- 
ketable varieties are under the hatch. 

“We give him each a state room!” says 
the old hand intrusted with this work, 
pointing to the different varieties in his cool 
workroom below, where a ton of crushed 
ice is used to two tons of fish. 

“Of all the different vessels J’ve been 
on,” says the wireless operator as we steam 
along, towing, “people are more interested 
in hearing about these fishing boats than 
any other experience. This service is part 
of our training, one of the steps toward a 
berth on a passenger liner or with a world- 
cruising party. Last week I applied for a 
better job in Boston, and when they asked 
what I’d done I told them about trawling. 
‘Go down to New York the next time you 
have a chance,’ the manager said, ‘and tell 
them that story just as you told it to me, 
“What seems to interest folks most?” 
“Well, I guess it’s the idea of dragging 


| the floor of the ocean and bringing up the 
unexpected. Besides every kind of com- 


mon fish on the bottom, we may bring up 
strange ones, and things besides fish. One 
trawler hauled up a dead elephant not long 

Srown overboard from a 


Captain Briand 


such good condition that he had it repaired 
for his own children. Rolled off the deck 
of a liner, I suppose. I hope the kid didn’t 
go with it! We haul up anchors—they’re 
quite common—and pieces of wrecked ships 
lying on the bottom. 

“One of the strangest hauls I’ve heard of 
was also made by our captain. The trawl 
brought up a steel drum, and when they set 
it against the foc’sle to be out of the way, 
some kind of liquid oozed out and froze, 
though the weather was not cold enough 
to freeze water. Thinking that it might he 
some sort of war stuff that had been washed 
off the deck of a vessel bound for France, 
they notified the navy-yard people in 
Charlestown. An expert came aboard, 
ene off a small piece of the stuff that 
had oozed out, took it to a safe distance and 
lit it with a match. It flashed like powder— 
a drum of explosive or poison gas, enough to 
blow the trawler to pieces! You bet they 
lost no time in following his instructions, 
and lowered it gently overboard to be towed 
away by the Navy. 

“Anchors are common, and come up in 
all sizes—you will find a representative 
collection stowed away aft, and several 
tons of them on the company’s dock in 
East Boston. Sometimes they are sold for 
use again. One of this company’s trawlers 
brought up, a few months ago, a special 
anchor made for a five-masted sailing ship; 
it weighed nearly three tons and had thirty 
fathoms of iron chain besides, and was so 
badly tangled that it took fifteen hours to 
get it aboard and out of the way of the 
trawl. Sometimes a trawl strikes some- 
thing too big to be moved; I read the other 
day about an English trawler fouling a 
wreck that tore out herforward gallows and 
hurt two men badly, one being thrown over- 
board.” 

Haddock are the most important variety 
in the otter trawler’s catch. 

Next in importance come cod. If om 
market happens to be a little off, as ma: 
the case in summer, small cod are sol foe 
salt fish. 


The Toothsome Lemon Sole 


Next is the dainty lemon sole, a flat fish 
distinguished from the coarser flounder 
caught near shore by its light golden hue, 
and for which a quality comparable with 
white English sole is claimed—and dis- 
puted. This fish must be carefully packed 
to avoid bruising by its own weight, and 
turns out better when the dressing is done 
after landing. 

Generally there are a few halibut in the 
catch, ranging from ten to fifty pounds 
each, aristocrats, to be cleaned and put 
down in ice immediately, because in con- 
stant demand at good prices. Halibut 
illustrates what may be done with a specific 
fish if people take the trouble to give it a 
good name, Years ago Boston fish dealers 
introduced halibut by including free sam- 

les with shipments of other fish, and it has 

ecome as much a fixture on the hotel or 
restaurant bill of fare as roast beef, though 
other sea fish of just as good eating quality 
have reputations still to make. The main 
catch of halibut is made in other waters by 
men fishing with hook and line from dories, 
and the fish is such a fighter that under 
those circumstances it is often necessary 
to cut him loose to prevent disaster. But 
halibut aboard the trawler give no such 
trouble. 

The wolf fish or cat often weighs upward 
of fifty pounds, a slaty gray fighting devil, 
writhing and snapping in his anger as 
though he could actually see his enemies, 
and often taking hold of a stick so firmly 
that he can be lifted by the grip of his ter- 
rible teeth. He is good meat, too, and 
goes into his icy stateroom after being 
gutted. 

hese are all ground fish, for which Bos- 
ton is the great market, living on the bot- 
tom, in contrast to the ‘mackerel, bluefish, 
weakfish and other faster-swimming varie- 
ties generally caught in offshore traps. 
Among them are found a few pollock, cusk, 
hake and similar varieties, after which 
there are various odds and ends, together 
with the waste fish, or scrap, in fishing 
parlance, decidedly an interesting part 
of the haul. 

(Continued on Page 177) 





The EADA Neutrola Grand 





~~ new beauty, new perfection in Radio 


N EXQUISITE instrument. 
Encased in beautifully fin- 
ished genuine mahogany. A gem 
of the cabinet designer’s art. A 
piece of furniture that will adorn any 
home. 


Here in this new FADA Neutro- 
dyne is a real achievement in re- 
ceiving beyond anything you ever 
heard. Wonderful naturalness of 
tone. The high C of the coloratura 
soprano and the lowest bass of the 
human voice are reproduced pre- 
cisely as sung. In selectivity the 
FADA Neutrola is remarkable. 
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FADA Neutro Junior No. 195 
Three-tube Neutrodyne. A 
wonderful performer. Price 
(less tubes, bacteries, etc.) $75. 















FADA Neutrola Grand 


The de luxe five-tube FADA Neutro- 
dyne, with self-contained loud speaker. 
Receiver and cabinet in genuine ma- 
hogany, artistically decorated with 
wooden inlay. Ample space for all 
batteries and charger. Drop desk lid 
that hides receiver when not in use 
Price, exclusive of tubes and batter 
ies, $295. 











Ease and simplicity of tuning make 
it the ideal receiver for all the 
family. 
The FADA Neutrola Grand is 
the finest of the complete line of 
FADA Neutrodynes, which in- 
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IADA 


cludes a model to suit every taste, 
every radio requirement, every 
pocketbook. Three, four and five 
tube FADA Neutrodyne receivers 
in plain or de luxe cabinets are now 
available at your dealer’s. See 
them to-day and make your selec- 
tion. You will never regret buying 
a FADA. 


You have a range from $75 to 
$295 from which to select—six 


models, each extraordinary in 


each a remarkable value. 


F. A. D. ANDREA, 


Jerome Avenue, 


results; 


INC. 


1581 New York 











FADA Neutroceiver No. 175-A 


Mahogany cabinet Inclined panel and 
roomy battery shelf. 5 tubes. Price (less 
tubes, batteries, etc.) $160. 
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oe Sunshine “ 
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HIS varied playground is leaping into popularity with 
visitors by the hundred thousands. It has famously 
reliable sunshine, balmy days and lively pleasures. 








It’s like a thumb sticking out from Florida’s West Coast—so the 
Gulf wraps it around with the genial warmth that flows steadily 
from the southern seas. Sunny! —a daily paper, keeping its famous 
bargain, has had to give away its “edition FREE on any sunless day” 
only 75 times in 14 years. 

Here is life! Eager growing greenery of the semi-tropics, 
flourishing palms and radiant flowers. Bay and coastline 
wander alluringly for explorations by boat. No waters 
equal these for gamey tarpon and abundant kingfish. 
Gliding motor roads wind through scenes like pictures. 








Here are spicy recreations or quiet rest, for every mood and taste. 
Golf, tennis, roque, bowling on the green, checker and chess tour- 
naments. Daily band concerts in beautiful Williams Park. Inthe early 
spring the New York Yankees, with Babe Ruth, and the Boston Braves 
train here and provide an added entertainment, playing frequent 
games with the many other major league teams training in Florida. 


Festival of the States—a famous, colorful carnival week 
crammed with thrilling pageantry and entertainment, during which 
associations of comradely people from all sections of the Union vie 
with each other in making each year’s celebration bigger and more 
picturesque than the last. 








Now many fine hotels. Sumptuous new hostelries with every 
luxury and latest convenience, are a part of the greatly increased 
accommodations for guests. You can count on fair rates, graded for 
the class of service, and on hospitable consideration. You can find 
just the thing you want—ask us to help you. 





Up north, winter is coming. Now is the time to start 
planning your Florida outing—better write us today. 
Address M. A. Dillman, Chamber of Commerce 
ST. PETEREBURG, FLORIDA. 
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*) 
| M. A, Dillman, Coupon om 


Chamber of Commerce, St. Petersburg, Florida. 


1 am pienning to spend a part of this winter in Flor 
ida. Without obligating me, please send me St. Peters 
burg beoklet illustrated in full colors 


Name 
Addiresa 


1 would also like information regard'ng 
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(Continued from Page 174) 

According to the bottom, for instance, 
there may several live lobsters in the 
checkers when the fish have been stowed 
away. No epicure ashore ever had a finer, 
fresher morsel than lobster broiled on a fire 
shovel under the boiler, and eaten from the 
fingers without seasoning of any kind. If 
the epicure wants that he must go afloat 
and make friends with Tony, the fireman 
on watch. 

Fine fresh scallops also come up in the 
net from the right bottom; not many of 
them as a rule, perhaps not more than 
three or four to a haul, but absorbingly in- 
teresting to a small boy, if there is one 
aboard, because the fishermen sort them 
out, and he extracts the meats to make a 
little pocket money, selling them by the 
gallon when he gets back to Boston. 

Then there may be a half dozen or more 
squid in the catch, after a couple of days’ 
fishing during which not a single specimen 
appears. The squid is a small octopus, 
about six inches long in these waters, once 
used for bait if it was saved at all, but now 
bringing good prices among the Greeks and 
Italians in our foreign quarters. There are 
two ways of cooking it. For American taste 
it is best to split down the gelatinous body 
and fry alone or in flour or butter, but the 
Greek firemen aboard fry it whole, ink and 
all, and insist that the head and tentacles 
are the most savory morsel. The ink used by 
this creature to camoufiage its movements 
is sepia, a basis of India ink, and it is put up 
with canned squid for Mediterranean folks, 
who have eaten it many centuries. 

This leaves the scrap, which is the squeal 
of the fish business. Otter trawling has 
been opposed and condemned on the ground 
that it destroys fish that are not used. The 
truth of the situation seems to be that every 
method of fishing has its waste, and that in 
mast cases the waste is only apparent, not 
real. 

The Succulent Scrod 


“My! Think of the poor families in any 
city that would be glad to get those fish!” 
says the novice as he sees the watch clean- 
ing out the checkers after the marketable 
fish have been stowed below. According to 
the catch, there may be several hundred 
pounds of what locks to him like good fish. 

“If we took them in,’’ answers the skip- 
per, “they wouldn’t bring seventy-five a 
hundred pounds, and your poor families 
wouldn’t buy them at any -. They’re 
thin fish. They may look all right to you, 
but just pick one up and feel its ribs. Fish- 
ermen sell thin fish just as you’d sell thin 
people. Those that aren’t thin have been 
thrown out because they’re too soft.” 

Some of the squeal in the fishing industry 
can be saved by solving certain market 
problems, with a little teamwork by folks 
ashore. 

On this cruise we caught a good many 
small haddocks—more than usual, the 
skipper said. This fish, in weights from 
four pounds upward, is used for its fillets. 
Haddock between two and a half and three 
and a half pounds are too small for that 
purpose, but excellent for the Boston local 
delicacy known as scrod. As people who 
know good things to eat locally will order 
pompano in Florida and Columbia River 
salmon in Oregon, so they order scrod in 
Boston, its native home, where it is good. 
Real Boston scrod is a baby haddock or 
cod, split, boned, and cooked by an expert. 
The dish is often listed on restaurant menus 
in other cities, but is apt to be the tail of a 
large cod, flavorless and coarse grained, a 
disappointment to anyone who knows the 
dish in Boston. 

The Hub’s requirements are limited, 
however, and will always be as long as other 
sections of the country let the Bostonians 
have scrod to themselves. On that account 
a trawler may be ordered to bring in only a 
certain weight of small haddock, and the 
rest are rejected because the price of less 
than one cent a pound would not pay for 
icing and transporting, and they would 
take up space and ice needed for fish worth 
five to twenty-five cents a pound. 

The Boston fish dealers are now beginning 
to introduce this fish to their customers, 
following the fisherman’s time-honored 
method of including free samples in ship- 
ments of other fish. When the rest of the 
country discovers Boston scrod and the 
fisherman has his market, there will be no 
waste. Not so many years ago lemon sole 
were practically unknown inland, and, in- 
deed, I have heard of fishing communities 
along the Atlantic Coast that will not eat 
any kind of flat fish. The Boston dealers 
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began putting sample fillets of sole in their 
shipments, and today there is an eager 


market for this fish wherever sea food is | 
distributed. Swordfish was likewise popu- | 
larized by free samples, and today brings | 


the fisherman from twenty-five to fifty 
cents a pound, one of his most profitable 
roducts —if he succeeds in getting the fish, 
or sword fishing is the greatest gamble of 
the industry. 


Skates and Monks 


Another variety with little market stand- | 


ing in Boston is the skate, or ray, bony as to 


its grotesque body, but with wings that | 


make as fine a morsel as ever went into 
frying pan, and thoroughly appreciated by 
the foreign-born connoisseur on the East 
Side of New York. 

Another creature appreciated in New 
York but hardly at alt in Boston, is the 
angler, or monkfish, one of Father Nep- 
tune’s living jokes. 

Several men fishing for sport from a small 
boat off the New Jersey coast were having 
good luck, except a silent chap who pa- 
tiently baited and threw his hook in again 
and again, with never a nibble. 

“Mister, you ain’t catchin’ a single 
thing!’’ remarked the sympathetic boat- 


man. 
“No, and I don’t expect to,”’ said the 


patient man. “I just like to come fishing, | 


but I never do catch anything.” 


The words were hardly spoken when | 


there came a tremendous tug on his line. 
Everybody got excited and the boatman 
stood ready with a gaff to haul in a shark, 
at least. After much careful playing and 
shrewd counsel the patient man hauled in 
a monk. 

Imagine a lady’s hand bag of about one- 
half-bushel capacity, and on the end of it a 
body so small in proportion that it is little 
more than a wriggle. Imagine this creature 
lying on the bottom of the ocean with a 
couple of filaments attached to its head to 
serve as lures for other fish. When hooked 
he opens that capacious mouth, so his cap- 
tor hauls in something that resists like an 
open umbrella. When he comes up in the 
trawl, after engulfing a half bushel of the 
fish that are handiest, the angler usually 
lies on his back grinning, with two ridicu- 
lous small fins that look like hands trying 
to clasp his great monkish paunch. 

And there you have the monk! Boston 
tosses him overboard, but New York knows 
his skinned body as lamb’s leg, sometimes 
also dubbed Hebrew halibut because it is 
esteemed by Jewish people. Many of the 
Banks fishermen like it, too, and will put 
down a few monks’ tails lightly corned to 
take home. 

There is the sculpin, with its repulsive 
skin, fins and tentacles, considered good 
food by the Indians, but thrown overboard 
by the fisherman. And there is the comical 
kaiser, or gurnard, that puffs up enormously 
when thrown back into the water; probably 
good food, too, but thus far rejected on 
appearance. There are just as good fish in 
the sea as ever were caught, but handicapped 
by their names. The fisherman knows that 
the wings of the skate are fine eating. But 
try to persuade the wiseacre ashore to eat 
fish whose popular name probably gave rise 
to the expression “‘cheap skate,”’ or any- 
thing with the angler’s vast substantial 
smile and a name suggestive of monkey. 
They must be marketed under some other 
name if they are to taste as sweet. 

“Paul, put that big monk in the ice for 
me, will you?” I chaff the genial French- 
Canadian who has the icing job in the morn- 
ing watch, “I'd like to take him home for 
a pet!” 

Paul’s eyebrows lift Slightly, and his 
mouth tightens in dry French-Canadian 
appreciation of the joke. 

“Yeh, I put him in! But I don’t think 
him leeve—he’s too lazy!” 

According to variety, from 30 to 70 
per cent of ocean fish are wasted in clean- 
ing, but apart from the scrap very little 
of our catch went overboard; chiefly the 
watery offal. The heads, tails, fins and 
trimmings go ashore to be made into fish 
meal, some of which is now used as poultry 
and cattle feed; so it is really human food 
in secondary form. 

And whatever did go overboard is food 
for food fishes, later to be caught for human 
consumption. On the whole, the day’s 


scrap of a trawler is insignificant compared | 


to the destruction of fish by the fish them- 
selves. 

Fishing the comparatively limited area 
of the Doggerbank, about eleven thousand 
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ROB ROY—The new storm welt keeps feet dry; rich calf meide and 
out, soft toe and blucher cut for greater comfort; a foot-friendly shoe. 





STYLE Onzy comfortable style stays in any shoe. 
that RoB Roy is built with the ssfde of the 
STAYS shoe like the owéside of your foot. 


More than a million men know the 
good looks and daily comfort of 
BOSTONIANS. 


BOS ts oven 


$7 to $10 





| COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER COMPANY: BOSTON AND WHITMAN - Mass. 


Drive Warm and Snug 


ARVIN 
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our (ar 
















FORD (Regular) ~~#1.% 
FORD (Special/~~~ #6. 
CHEVROLET ~~~ 46.20 
OVERLAND ~~~ $3.2 
DODGE ~~~~~~#5.% 
MAXWELL ~~~ #5.% 


Shghtly Higher in Canada and Extreme West 




















At all dealers. 
Quickly and 
easily installed. 


Your satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money refunded. 






- INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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WILLSON Industrial Goggles 
have been adopted by leading railroad 
companies and furnished as regular 
equipment totheir shopmen- - ~- 
Stronger endorsement could scarcely 
be offered. Safety is the railroad watchword. 
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©The WILLSON name on every frame 


WILLSON GOGGLES, Inc., READING, PA. 
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VER a century of faithful ad- 
herence to the highest ideals of 
craftsmanship has won for Connett 
Hats a position in the industry which is 
equalled by few and excelled by none. 
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AHO Te 
Hil He ull The Connett Rutland is typical of all 
Connetts in the unusual quality of its 
| a | felt and the refinemerit of its design. 
Np i) Hf H | This particular model has met more 
Hi ae hat TR than customary favor this fall. 
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Me erm iaet| Connett Hats are sold by the best hat- 
Lh gael ||) ) ters throughout the country. 


i aE Thy, ye 
Write us today for our booklet, ““The 
Finishing Touch’”’ 


E. V. CONNETT & CO., Inc. 


Orange, New Jersey 





The Connett “Rutland” is priced at $7—other 
Connete styles at $5, $0, $8, and $10 
Slightly higher west ef the Rockies 

















| square miles, British and European trawlers 
| eatch about five billion pounds of fish 
yearly, where we, from our continental 
shelf, with between three and four times the 


| area, catch less than half as many, about 


two billion pounds annually. 

Sort out the thin and soft food fish that 
nobody wants to eat, and there are still 
some gcod fish going over the side for mar- 
ket reasons beyond the fisherman’s control. 

New York knows little of scrod; even the 
word, which is a derivative of ‘“shred’’ in 
the dictionary, but has come to have a New 
England meaning of its own, 4 verb as well 
as a noun, a scrodded fish being a young 

| haddock or cod split and boned for broiling 
or frying. 


Fish Enough for All 


In the Boston market, on the other hand, 
and the territory that it serves, there is 
virtually no demand for certain fishes that 
New York appreciates. The destructive 
dogfish, or small shark, is generally not 
worth dressing for Boston, though under 
the better-sounding name “grayfish”’ it is 
coming to be known as excellent food, 
fresh, smoked or canned. During the win- 
ter months trawlers of this fleet are often 
ordered into New York, and in that event 
take the dogfish to the pushcart market, 
hardly known at all in Boston. The New 
York pusheart merchant’s customers know 
its merits and understand how to cook it 
skiilfully, just as they know how to make a 
fine dish of the carp that we despise. 

On this trip the Ocean made less than 
forty successful hauls in about ninety-five 
hours of fishing, because in some cases a 
whole watch of six hours was spent in re- 
| pairing the trawl. At the rate of five miles 
to the haul, in a ninety-foot path, we 
dragged something like four square miles, 
against which the area of Georges Bank is 
eighty-five hundred square miles, with four 
thousand square miles more in adjacent 
fishing grounds. Steam trawling is a surer 

of getting fish in large quantities regu- 
larly than hook-and-line fishing, because, 
regardless of weather or the disposition of 
the fish to bite, it goes down where they 
| live and brings them up. But the impres- 
sion made by a trawler on the abundant 

| life of our Banks is so slight that one trawler 
frequently works over the track of another 

| within a few hours. It is the food on the 
bottom that attracts the fish. The large 
meshes of the trawl allow that food to es- 
cape. Nature pipes the call to the second 
table, and the abounding marine life closes 
the slight gap. As with insect life, and 
man’s feeble spraying and dusting of crop 
enemies, the only real impression is made 
when something beyond human control 





|| | upsets one of the balances in marine life. 


Along with the work, there are plenty of 
opportunities to chat with the crew and 
get the fisherman’s own views of his calling 
and the food products with which he com- 

tes for the favor of the housewife. Itisa 
ife of hard labor, never less than twelve 

| hours, and perhaps sixteen during the four 
days and nights that we fish. But breath- 
ing spells come when the watch sits down 
| for asmoke before the next haul is made; or 
| the passenger can help clean up the catch, 
| sorting the fish and asking questions, if he 
makes up the lack of sea legs in the slippery 
checker by having a handhold convenience. 
Or the watch off duty is hospitable if he 
goes visiting in the foc’sle forward. The 
latter is carefully portioned out, twelve 
bunks for twelve men, but roomy neverthe- 
less, with a big stove for drying soaked gar- 
ments. There are no lace curtains, nor 
white sheets or pillow cases, but don’t take 
the cook’s word about fishermen never 
washing. This is their home between five 
and six days a week, and they are scrupu- 
lous about its cleanliness and comfort, and 
. fisherman’s job is a continuous salt-water 
| bath. 
| Fishermen will assure a stranger that a 
| man is a fool to come fishing if he can get a 
job ashore. A dog’s life—you ought to see 
| it in winter when the trawlers work during 
| weather that buffets big liners and keeps 
other craft in port. Those are the times 
when gear must be handled in freezing 
weather, and fish cleaned in a snowdrift, 
and the trawlers come into port armored 
| in ice. 

But ask the Bluenose or Newfound- 
lander what sort of job he would like to 
land ashore, and he begins to hedge. He is 
sure that he’d miss the water—in summer, 
at any rate. Shore jobs that pay as well as 
fishing all year round are mi ehty scarce. 
Along with the cold weather and rough 
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seas of winter go good prices for fish. And 
there’s really a little stage stuff in the ice 
incasing the trawler in winter, because she 
doesn’t get it out fishing on the Banks, but 
from the spray going into port. On one 
occasion, for a thrill, a movie director filmed 
a Boston trawler incased in ice, but she 
was lying at the dock and he had to be- 
seech the crew, who as fishermen 
rey: oy g themselves out, not actually to 
hit the ice, for ene or two vigorous raps 
would have knocked his picturesque effects 
to smithereens! 

Among themselves, fishermen are con- 
stantly discussing two things marking the 
speculative nature of their calling—the 
price of fish and the skill of captains. For 
according to market prices the fisherman 
shares in the speculative ups and downs of 
his product, while unless he works under 
an efficient captain there may be so few 
fish to sell that prices won’t matter. Every- 
body aboard a trawler except the firemen— 
even the cook—gets a percentage of the 
money that the catch brings in market. 
This is in addition to salaries and wages 
regularly paid officers and crew, besides 
board. A percentage known as the stock, 
figured on the price for which the vessel’s 
catch sells, is distributed according to sal- 
aries and wages. A vessel may go in today 
and stock fifty or one hundred dollars extra 
for each man, while another arriving to- 
morrow finds fish cheap and the extra 
money disappointing. 

The ability of each captain in locating 
and catching fish is discussed as keenly 
as stock-exchange quotations, with brisk 
rivalry to ship under a killer, as fishermen 
call the captain who knows where to find 
and get the fish when others fail. If he isa 
high-liner leading all other skippers in the 
grand total of the year’s catch, his men 
stick to him with such tenacity that there 
have been cases where a high-line captain, 
being unable to put to sea for a week by 
reason of sickness, found that not one of 
his men would leave the vessel, knowing 
that when he came back lost time would 
be made up by big catches. However, this 
is true of the hook-and-line fishermen 
rather than the steam trawlers, which work 
on schedules in fleets. 


Fishing on Shares 


The captain’s ability as a seaman is also 
highly important to the fisherman, because 
upon it lives often depend. Where men 
work watch and watch on a trawler, too, 
they soon distinguish between the officer 
who understands how to manage repair 
work so it is quickly done, as contrasted 
with the skipper who keeps both watches 
on deck for ordinary mending jobs. A 
Banks fishing vessel of whatever kind is a 
democratic institution. Men choose their 
officers according to ability, while the skip- 
per in turn selects his crew for ability and 
faithfulness; it is particularly important 
to have men who will certainly be on hand 
when sailing hour comes, and nothing so 
quickly blackens the record of a fisherman 
as failure to turn up, which may hold the 
vessel. But when captain and crew have 
taken each other’s measure, the share sys- 
tem makes for democracy. Authority and 
obedience to orders are absolute. In the 
excitement of getting the fish, language 
may be specific and opinions frank. At 
the same time, when there is no need for 
discipline, the fisherman’s crew is a family. 

Fishing on shares is so strongly estab- 
lished that even the steam trawlers oper- 
ated by a corporation follow it, while 
among the individual hook-and-line fisher- 
men the share system is often extended to 
a dozen or more vessels belonging to differ- 
ent owners, in the effort to overcome the 
speculative rags oi of catches and prices— 
that is, a poor catch or unprofitable prices 
in one vessel is offset by a pooling arrange- 
ment with others. 

Big business is just beginning to get into 
the fish industry. Fish have been handled, 
and still are, by dealers operating in too 
small and local a way to use the methods 
of big business. In illustration of the fish 
dealer’s viewpoint, they say on Boston 
Fish Pier that when this modern plant was 
designed an architect canvassed dealers to 
find out how much space they needed, and 
almost to a man the latter asked for ex- 
actly the same space occupied in their old 
locations, showing how the idea of growth 
has been ne ge And the idea of organi- 
zation, though now gaining ascendancy, is 
still new. The other day one of the indus 
try’s leaders came back from an inspection 

(Continued on Page 181) 
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Already every boy and girl in Americais keen forone 
of these new Steelcraft Juvenile Automobiles. At least 
it seems that way at the rate orders keep pouring in. 

And why not? For here is, without question, the 
finest gift in the world for your child. 

The Steelcraft Juvenile Automobile is exactly what 
your little tad has been looking for. For they are 
replicas of the big cars — just like yours—in line, in 
finish, in color and in construction. 

You have a wide choice, for the line of Steelcraft 
Juvenile Automobiles includes the following models: 

Packard Eight Jewett Roadster 
Jordan Playboy Durant Special 
Chrysler Readster Stutz Racer 
Buick Six Overland Redbird 
Cleveland Six Star Four 
Rickenbacker Flyer 

Also they are unusually strong and substantial, for 
they are built of the same materials, and by the same 
methods, as are the big cars. Regular automobile 
steel is used; regular automobile construction is fol- 
lowed. Such parts as fenders, disc wheels, axles and 





A New Thrill for thane 


springs, are the same in design and material as used 
in the full sized automobiles. 

Steelcraft Automobiles are not fragile things, that 
will go to pieces with the first rough usage. Your 
child can bump them and thump them, in alleys and 
lots, over cobble-stones and curb stones. Any place 
he wishes. It is almost impossible to put them out of 
business. § 

The company building and marketing this line are 
the largest makers of sheet metal parts in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

Better get your boy or girl one today. Let him be 
one of the first in his neighborhood to spring the big 
surprise. Give him or her the thrill of their life. 

For sale at all leading toy stores, department stores 
and hardware stores. Write us if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 

To Toy Buyers: This big Saturday Evening Post 
campaign is working right in your town now. If you 
don’t get the business, someone else will. Better 
write us today for catalog, prices and discounts. 


THE MURRAY PRODUCTS COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


nile Automobiles 
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‘The Amplifying Transformer is the 
Magnifying Glass of Radio 


like 
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the reading glass ‘~ 


ACME A-2 


ou'veE used a reading glass and 

you know what it is and what 
it does. It makes small printed 
type look bigger, so that you can 
read it easily and comfortably. 


Now the Amplifying Trans- 
former does just the same thing for 
sounds. It takes sounds which are 
too faint for the human ear to hear 
and increases, or amplifies, their 
volume so that you can easily hear 
them loud and clear. Amplifica- 
tion is the key to radio. 


But it is very important that the 
Amplifying Transformer does not 
distort the sounds at the same time 
it increases their volume. A trans- 
former that distorts is like a read- 
ing glass that blurs the type at the 


same time that it magnifies it. The 
Amplifying Transformer must not 
only amplify the volume but must 
also give it to you exactly like the 
original sound—pure in tone and 
quality, loud saul las in volume. 


The Acme Apparatus Company, 
Pioneer Transformer and Radio 
Engineers and Manufacturers, are 
known everywhere radio is used 
for “Amplification without Distor- 
tion.’’ That's radio in a nutshell. 


Send 10 cents to Dept. 174 for 
booklet, ‘Amplification without 
Distortion.”’ 


Use Acme Transformers in the 
set you build. Insist on them in 
the set you buy. 
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Audio Amplifying Transformer Nationally Distributed 


ACME APPARATUS COMPANY, Cambridge, Mass. 


Transformer and Radio Engineers and Manufacturers 


AC ME ~ for amplification 











(Continued from Page 178) 
tour of England’s fish markets and was 
scheduled to speak at Boston’s famous City 
Club, Another leader who realizes the value 
of organization and exchange of ideas tried 
unsuccessfully to get someone to doff fish 
clothes and go with him to the lunch. 
Every man he asked had about the same 
alibi—a shipment of fish expected any mo- 
ment that had to be looked after personally. 

“Say! This morning I came by Bill 
Blank’s country place,” said the disgusted 
would-be host. “He has fifteen hundred 
cows there. That’s a lot of cows to milk 
twice a day, but he’s going to be at this 
affair. If Bill Blank can get other men to 
milk his cows, why can’t we get men to 
look after a shipment of fish?” 

But the package idea is bringing about 
changes that promise to be far-reaching. 
For the first time it is possible to guarantee 
the quality of fish, assuring the retailer and 
consumer that the package article is fresh 
the day of shipment, and fit for sale to the 
end of that week. It eliminates the heavy 
expense of express charges on offal and 
extraicing. It puts fresh fish into the butch- 
er’s and grocer’s stocks. It is making new 
customers for ocean fish, building up more 
than one concern to the magnitude of cor- 
poration business in other lines, and will 
eventually make it possible to produce, 
dress, distribute and advertise on a scale in 
keeping with so staple a food article. 

“Consider our handicaps,” said a Boston 
dealer. “ First, there is Friday, with the in- 
grained popular notion that fish are to be 
eaten only on that day, and chiefly for reli- 
gious observance. With a nonperishable 
factory article it would be mighty hard to 
produce six days a week and sell but one. 
With a delicate food article like fish, it 
amounts to producing most of your output 
Tuesday and Wednesday, having it on 
hand Thursday, selling it Friday, and loaf- 
ing until the following Tuesday. 

“There is the popular notion that fish is 
poor food because cheaper than meat, and 
the fact that it really is eaten by people not 
able to afford meat every day. But there 
must be some food value to fish if a fellow 
like the Finnish runner Stenroos can live on 
black bread and fish, and at forty, after not 
having run a race in fifteen years, come to 
Paris and win the Olympic Marathon over 
the world’s best athletes. Find our hardiest 
Northern races, and you will find fish 
eaters. 

“Then, besides the local nature of the 
big Bastern fish demand,"when we succeed 
in finding inland customers, their trade falls 
off in summer, because they are then eati-< 
their local fresh-water fish. The latter are 
more attractive in appearance, the shim- 
mering speckled trout and bass, the golden 
perch, the silvery whitefish and lake her- 
ring, while our ocean fishes, and particularly 
the ground varieties caught by the trawler, 
are dark skinned. ‘‘ What kind of meat has 
it?” the housewife wants to know, looking 
at a haddock or a cod, and decides to pur- 
chase a more attractive and familiar fresh- 
water fish. However, we can overcome 
that by displaying the split fish on a block 
of ice; some day we may be able to fork out 
a warm cooked sample from a frying pan. 

“People used to eat salt fish regularly, 
and this country was built up on our salt- 
fishing industry, but the young generation 
of Americans turns up its nose at salt fish, 
either dry or pickled, and the trade is kept 
alive only by the demand in tropical coun- 
tries and the appetite of our European 
immigrants for salt fish. However, we be- 
lieve this can be remedied by putting up 
better products— lightly salted and perhaps 
spiced specialties, instead of the hard, dry, 

salted and heavily brined fish of other days, 
and mild-cured and smoked fish.” 


Orders by Radio 


‘Fish have been handicapped by govern- 
ment neglect in comparison with other food 
articles. Uncle Sam has spent money freely 
to develop modern methods in meat pack- 
ing, fresh milk, cheese, fruit and other prod- 
ucts of the farm and factory, but his work 
in fisheries has thus far been largely scien- 
tific. Now the Bureau of Fisheries is begin- 
ning to pay attention to fish from the food 
standpoint—variety, supply, modern meth- 
ods of handling, dressing and distribution. 
The time will undoubtedly come when fish 
are handled under Federal inspection, like 


meats. 

And the fish-business is handicapped by 
certain popular notions, things widely be- 
lieved, but not really so-—-what people 
think about radio, for example. 








THE SATURDAY 


“Now that they’ve got wireless on fish- 
ing boats,’’ says the man in the street con- 
fidently, “they can keep the fish out on the 
ocean until prices go up.” 


Wireless has brought several valued | 


changes in the fisherman’s business, but 
not that one. Formerly, in sail, fishing ves- 
sels went out beyond communication with 
orders to come in on a certain day. The 

came in on that day whether they had fis 

or not. There was no way of telling ashore 
what had been caught. And often the 


all | 


came in together, causing a glut that low- | 


ered prices without any particular advan- 
tage to the consumer, 
and dealers on shore know each vessel's 
catch every morning and can tell within a 
few thousand pounds what each day’s ar- 
rivals will be in each variety of fish, as the 
figures are publicly posted. 


With radio, owners | 


On the Ocean we began fishing Saturday 


morning, in the expectation of reaching 
Boston the following Thursday, for Fri- 
day’s demand. Another steam trawler in 
the same fleet, the Spray, reached the Bank 
and began fishing twenty-four hours later, 
but had better luck. So there was a very 
good chance that the Spray, with more 
fish, might be ordered home instead of our- 


selves. In that case we would have stayed | 


out until Sunday to catch the Monday 
market. Everybody aboard both vessels 
kept close treek of the catches by wireless. 
Each crew was determined to beat the 
other, and keen eyes watched the other 
fellow’s haul in to see whether he had a full 
bag or a torn trawl. The outcome was that 
both vessels caught the same quantity 
within a couple of tons, and Boston sent 
out the glad tidings that both were to come 
in. Generally radio is used' to order fish into 
the market rather than keep them out. 
When prices are satisfactory fish in the 
vessel on Georges Bank can be landed in 


Boston in about eighteen hours, offsetting | 


a scarcity that might otherwise increase 
prices unreasonably. 

Radio plays its part in the fisherman’s 
safety. News of a crippled vessel or a crip- 
pled man goes ashore immediately, and 
help is summoned or instructions are given. 
Accidents happen in the rough winter 
weather, bones are broken when even fish- 
ermen are thrown out of their bunks, and 


vessels are ordered in, or to transfer the in- | 


jured man, or medical instructions are re- 
ceived from physicians ashore. 


Why Fish Cost Money 


Radio also gives the fisherman his bear- |. ee 


ings in fog or bad weather. ‘‘ The liner she’s 
a lady,” and besides having her own radio 
compass, receives prompt attention from 
the navy shore stations when she wishes to 
know where she may be. The fisherman 
can ask for his bearings, too, and get them, 


sometimes with the Navy’s polite inquiry, | 


“‘ How are the fish?’’ or concern for the de- 
stroyer fleet, as the hardy steam trawlers 
have come to be known. The Navy be- 
lieves the tradition that, left with nothing 
but lead, the fisherman will find his way 
into port. The tradition is true—he may 
lose a ship, but as long as he has his lead 
and ype tee to float on, he will never 
miss a market 

Then there is the cold-storage notion. 

“‘T suppose this fish was caught a year 
ago,” remarks the man in the street, sit- 
ting down to his fish course. Actually, 
very few of the fish coming into a big mar- 
ket like Boston go into cold storage, and 


those the seasonal varieties that cannot be | 


taken all year round, such as mackerel, 
swordfish, salmon and halibut. Certain fish 
improve by a little aging in the cooler; a 
fisherman wants his halibut at least five 
days in the ice before cooking, to bring out 
the quality. Many consumers seem to have 
the belief that fish, as well as other foods, is 
put into cold storage after spoilage has be- 
gun, to check it, which is quite wrong, not 
to say unlawful. Fresh fish quickly frozen 
have been compared to your own catch, 
hooked through the ice in winter, frozen 
stiff on the way home, thawed and cooked 
which nobody ever thinks poor quality. 
The ground fish caught by steam trawlers 
can be taken every day in the year, and 
there is no necessity for carrying them over 
from one season to another. Arriving at 
the pier before the exchange opens at half 
past seven in the morning, they are sold to 
wholesalers and are on their way to the re- 
tail dealer before noon, passing through the 
smooth-working distributing machinery so 
uickly that the wholesaler in many cases 
ise not see the fish he has bought, sale 
being by descriptions of variety and quality, 
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COLOR GUARANTEED 





No shirt is a genuine Needles 
FRUIT OF THE LOOM Shirt uli- 
less it bears this sewed-in label, 
woven in colors. Color and wear 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
Write for unusual free booklet. 


L. NEEDLES-BROOKER CO. 
L200 Fifth Avenue New York 


§“)00 
with collar § 750 


On sale at the best stores 
in your city. Ask for them 
















































rpalston Smart Sis 





Never Eccentric 


HE fashions that go into 
Ralston Shoes have dash 
without “flash.” They bespeak 
the man who attracts attention 
by seeming to avoid it. For 
example, the “Avon” with its 
smart Broadway Bal Pattern is 
the shoe that dresses your foot 
without making it look 
“dressed up.” 
Send for Ralston Style Packet and 
name of the nearest dealer, 


Ten Dollars, 


RALSTON SHOEMAKERS 
951 Main St., Brockton, Mass, 





Nine and Eight, 








The “Avon” Model 
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Fall Flannels 


f'sicnaw’ shirt held in the hand looks 

0s, even better when on you! You may 
then rest easy because you know your shirt 
is up-to-date in style and in tailoring; rich in 
the tones of its plaids; fits and is fitting. In 
a word, a “Signal” is always a “class” shirt 
of superlative quality flannel. 


Sigg 





The better Dealers sell“ Signal” shirts. Uf yours 
doesn't—send us his name and your size on a 
postcard. Our new Style Book with 
Aannels in facsimile color gladly sent on request, 


Signal Shirt Company 


Dept. 8-1, Racine, Wise. 
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Woman Who Wants 
Extra Money Now? 


Or rather—Do you know one 
who doesn't ? 


The Girls’ Club of The Curtis 
Publishing Company offers to 
every woman a means of earn 
ing extra money. Right away! 
No fees are required! No busi 
ness training is necessary! 
Plenty of time is left for other 
cuties whether at home, at 
school or down town. 


Mrs. 


gy 
lames ~~ 
Polhamus 
buys many 


“extras” for » 
baby andher- ¥ 
self with Girls’ 
Club dollars 


“The Woman’s Way” 


Clu 


There's no secret about it. 


The Girls’ 
W a¥. 


their wives 


way of earning money is “The Woman's 
Husbands co-operate with 
Unmarried girls win compliments on their success 
It is open to you! 

much do we make? From $5.00 up to $200.00 extra 
every month. And we enjoy ourselves while doing it. Ws 
make new friends, new contacts through our work. No drudw 
ery in connection with these dollars. We spend gladly because 
we earn with light hearts. 


from friends and relatives. 


How 


Let me know if you want the facts about our plan. I'll send 
you full details at once. With Christmas almost here and a 
world of pretty things beckoning from shop windows, you'll 
want to clip and mail the coupon below, 


THE MANAGER OF THE GIRLS’ CLUB 

247 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dear Manager: Please tell me how I can make money by your plan, 
Name 


Sireet 
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faithfully lived up to. Again, whatever 
you put into cold storage ties up money, 
and the fishing industry's idea is to keep 
every dollar possible working as hard as a 
fisherman. 

“Fish cost nothing—they just grow,” 
complains the man in the street; “why 
should I pay sixty cents for a haddock that 
God put into the ocean to be caught free of 
charge?” 

True, the haddock brought himself to a 
weight of four pounds entirely at his own 
expense. But it costs money to catch, 
shrink and sell him. The expenses of a 
steam trawler average, roughly, around 
two thousand dollars a week, during which 
it will make one trip and bring in, say, fifty 
tons of gutted fish, at a cost of about two 
cents a pound. These will be sold, in the 
case of haddock, at four cents a pound, and 
the wholesaler purchasing them wires quo- 
tations to his customers, the retail fish 
dealers. The retailer buys at five to seven 
cents, pays freight, and sells according to 
the way his customers want fish. If,he has 
a cash-and-carry trade his price will be 
around fifteen cents a pound for the whole 
fish, making a ag ogy haddock cost 
sixty cents, while if he dresses it to two 
pounds’ weight, delivers by automobile and 
carries charge accounts, the price will be 
about thirty cents a pound. These figures 
compare favorably with prices, expenses 
and profits in other retail lines. 

Strong in the back and thick in the head 
were the chief qualifications of the fisher- 
men until just yesterday—and that is a 
fisherman’s way of putting it. From the 
time when the Disciples fished in Palestine, 
until very recently, fishing gear showed 
little improvement. In the Jordan and 
Lake Tiberias there are about thirty-three 
varieties of fish, mostly carplike, resem- 
bling those of the Nile, and the Disciples 
evidently caught them in casting nets, 
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thrown over the fish and closed with a trap 
line. The net and trap have grown bigger, 
increasing the catch, but until yesterday 
all fishing gear was handled with human 
muscle. The Disciples rowed out to where 
the fish were, and with the exception of sail, 
until yesterday, there was little eg Naa 
ment in the method of reaching the fishing 
ground. Fishing was hard, dangerous, 
dirty, and men kept away from home often 
months at a stretch. So unless he was 
strong in the back and slightly flattened in 
his brainpan, the fisherman got a better job 
ashore, or at least saw that his sons got bet- 
ter jobs. Because the methods of fishing 
were crude the product was crude, fresh 
fish being marketed in comparatively small 
quantities, most of the catch on our Banks 
taking the form of salt-incrusted, odorous 
codfish for our inland forefathers, or the 
still lower grade known as bacalao, relished 
by the protein-starved people of the tropics, 
one of the first products we had to trade 
with at all at the close of the Revolutiona 
War. While it was necessary to make salt 
fish, and trade it along with lumber and 
shingles for the opulent West Indies 
planter’s sugar, rum, molasses and coffee, 
the New England Yankee kept to fishing— 
he had to. But now he works in the factory 
ashore, and the Nova Scotian and New- 
foundlander, under the same necessity, man 
the Banks fisherman of all types. 

But there is a new day coming—coming 
fast—in fact already here. Sail and oars 
are giving way to power—steam, gasoline 
and oil engines. Trips are shorter, radio 
keeps the fisherman in touch with the 
shore, and his product goes into the chan- 
nels of distribution fresh, on a footing with 
other food specialties. 

Tomorrow the otter trawler may have 
the eight-hour day along with quantity 
production, and room and bath for the 
fisherman along with electric light. 


THE POLKA-DOT HOUNDS 


(Continued from Page 45) 


When she had gone upstairs again Mr. 
Spear continued to gaze coldly at the door 
of her exit. Suddenly he turned to his son. 

“Where did she get that money?” 

Victor yawned. 

“T’m sure I don’t know, papa.” 

The old man beckoned his son to come 


| nearer. He tilted his head over and spoke 
| from the side of his mouth. 


“Do you suppose, Victor—do you think 
for a moment that she—that she is a bad 
woman?” 

The recording angel must cancel much 
weakness in the character of Victor Spear 
by his answer. 

“Shut up, papa. You make me sick to 
talk like that. What’s the matter with 
you?” Mr. Spear cowered back in his chair 
and whined. 

“Wait a minute, Victor. She’s not like 
other women. Take those dogs she’s got 
upstairs, for instance. I can’t see how she 

refers those things to her own flesh-and- 
lood father.” 

“Do stop carrying on about those dogs. 
They don’t hurt you. Here, it’s time you 
went to bed.” And Victor Spear performed 
the nightly rites for his father. 

Years of his father’s confounding the 
multitude of china dogs which thronged 


| the house had made no dent on the mind 
| of the son. 
| forever. They meant nothing in his life. 


To him they had been there 


Yet tonight Victor Spear felt a little 


| will-o’-the-wisp tenderness for his sister, 
| and when he reached ‘the landing he paused 
| for a moment to look carelessly at her pets. 
| If they had been there he wouldn’t have 
| noticed their presence; but because they 
| were gone he did feel their absence. 


‘H’m! I wonder what she did with those 


| two black-faced brutes that were always on 


this end of the bookcase. H’m! I won- 


der —- 

A line of thought had started in Victor 
Spear’s head. It plagued him, teased him 
and returned again and again to tickle his 
fancy. And within a few days it had set- 
tled right down to live with him. Wherever 
he moved it went with him. 

The first ten days in August Anna Spear 
always spent with her mother’s sister on 
a farm below the White Mountains. No 
one but Miss Spear could have called it a 


holiday, for then she sewed, baked and laun- 
dered enough for three strong women. But 
as with most things in her life, it was a 
habit which had started while she was 
young enough not to be trusted with the 
duties which later gradually became hers. 
In earlier years Victor also had taken his 
vacation with her; but when such man- 
hood as he possessed became his, he chose a 
different playground. 

Her return from the country was marked 
by no celebration or fanfare. To the least 
detail it was identical with all her home- 
comings—at least up to a certain point. 

She opened the front door and stood 
wearily in the dim hall for a moment. She 
removed her hat aT and hung it up. 
She stepped to the foot of the stairs to look 
up at her dogs. The sound of a chuckle 
unsuccessfully contained came from the 
parlor. She looked in the mirror and saw 
her father, his hand over his mouth, his 
head and shoulders shaking. Again she 
gazed up toward the shelves, not being 
able to believe that she had at first seen 
correctly. There was not a dog in sight! 
Her emotion was slow to act. 

“Good evening, papa. I hope you’ve had 
a pleasant day. Aunt Cennie sent her love 
to you. I had a very nice vacation.” And 
she stood looking up the stair well, only 
partly aware of her father’s giggling. 

The Hunniwell blood was strong in her. 
It was from a far-dated aristocracy whose 
spirit might lie dormant in an inheritor 
through countless petty slings and arrows 
of misfortune and then flash out bravely 
before a real crisis. Miss Spear decided 
that her dogs were gone and yet held her 
peace. She walked back to the kitchen and 
started the potatoes. It never entered her 
calculations that she could devise no more 
keen method of torturing her father and of 
stifling the entertainment he anticipated. 

While her father ate she was upstairs. 
She had not expected to find any part of her 
collection remaining, so received no further 
blow. Ammonia fumes in the chemistry lab- 
oratory could bring tears to her eyes, but 
sorrow might not rival sciencein that res ‘ 
Several times, however, she rubbed the back 
of her hand across her cheek, surprised to 
discover how rough seemed her hand. 

(Continued on Page 185) 
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A Crawford Shoe window, Ware Pratt Co., Worcester, Mass. 





The Crawford Dealer in your town 
has been selected with the same 
exacting care used in making 
Crawford Shoes. 


To buy a pair of shoes from him is 
to get maximum value—for his 
merchandising principles forbid 
anything short of the best, in ser- 
vice as in merchandise—that is why 
we have selected him. 


Crawford Shoes 


FOR MEN 


And in Crawford stores you are 
assured of shoes smart in line and 
genuine in quality, and a type of 
service that will please you. 


The Crawford Hunting Man in a 
store window is a token of high 
grade merchandise and assurance 
of intelligent, courteous attention 
to your needs—it marks a store 
where it is a real pleasure to buy. 


Most Styles $8.00—a few $9 and $10 


THE CHARLES A. EATON COMPANY 
BROCKTON, MASS. 
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A stylish shoe that will stand 
hard usage. Tan calfskin, brass 
eyelets, with the new water- 
proof Barbour Stormwelt be- 
tween sole and upper. 
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In the Sonora Rapto Speaker for $3 ’ 
the famous Sonora tone chamber has been 
made available for all radio users. You can 
now have the same pure tone m radio that 
Sonora has made possible in the phonograph 


For eleven years Sonora has had one 
single aim—perfect tone reproduc- 
tion. Into the heart of every Sonora 
instrument—phonograph, radio- 
phonograph, or radio speaker—is 
built the famous Sonora tone cham- 
ber—an exclusive Sonora patent. 


Perfect Tone—from radio 
or phonograph 


This tone chamber is all wood— 
but not solid wood, for, like solid 
metal, thick or thin, solid wood will 
add vibrations of its own. 


Instead,’ ply upon ply of thin, 
seasoned wood is moulded around a 
form as perfect as the science of 
acoustics can make it. Each wafer- 
thin layer is set at cross-grain to the 
next. Between each pair of plies are 
spread sheer films of gum which 


function like the quicksilver coating 
on a mirror, neutralizing vibration 
and reflecting every faintest sound 
—not a single tone is added--none 
taken away. 

Whether it be a symphony inter- 
preted with the delicate beauty of 
stringed instruments—a marvelous 
voice—or the exhilarating rhythm 
of a foxtrot—Sonora reproduces it 
in all its original color. 

There is a Sonora for every home—and to 
fit every purse, from the Radio Speaker for 
$30 or the compact portable at $50 to the 
most beautiful period models—gems of the 
cabinet maker's art. In every Sonora you find 
two things—matchless tone reproduction 
built into an exquisite piece of furniture. 

Go to your music dealer and ask him to 
play the Sonora for you. You will find after 
hearing it that tone reproduction has taken 
on a new meaning for you. Sonora Phono 
graph Co., Inc., 279 Broadway, New York. 
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(Continued from Page 182) 

Her brother Victor came in while she 
read to Mr. Spear. He was still prim, but 
decidedly nervous. Anna had felt dumbly 
that he would explain things. Victor had 
realized long since how ineffectual post- 
ponement of a confession was in his home, 
and as nothing irked him more than respon- 
sibility, he had learned to shift it as soon 
as he could. 

“T suppose you noticed, Anna, that the 
dogs are gone?”’ 

“Yes; all of them.’’ And then she added 
with the irrelevancy of acute pain, ‘“‘ No one 
dusted the shelves after they had been 
moved.” 

“What? Oh, yes. I want to tell you 
about them.”’ Victor looked up quickly as 
his father snickered. “I wish you’d be still, 
papa. You make me sick.” 

Mr. Spear subsided into an audible 
mouthing of his slippery-elm lozenge. 

“You see, Anna, the Saturday after you 
went away, Mr. Stone loaned me his golf 
clubs and I played in the afternoon. I was 
playing by myself, and I find that when you 
play by yourself other players have the 
right to pass you.” 

Hunniwell Spear broke in with a proud 
voice: ‘‘ Victor made a score of 162.”" Mr. 
Spear’s pride was based on his understand- 
ing that the same system of scoring was 
employed in this sport as in three o’ cat. 

Victor corrected him sternly. 

“Tt was 160, papa. Don’t you remember 
I told you how I found three balls on the 
fourth hole and played them all and took 
the best score?” 

Mr. Spear stood mildly corrected, al- 
though not at all convinced of his error. 
His son continued: 

“On one of the flat places you drive 
from, it was the seventh, Judge Hutchins 
and another man passed me. You know 
that big place he has up on the Worcester 
Road. They were talking and I couldn’t 
help hearing. Golf is a great game. You 
get in touch with so many important men.” 

“What did he say?”’ inquired Anna, who 
felt that each minute saved now might 
somehow rescue her dogs. 

“I’m telling you. The other man said, 
‘Billy, we made a blank-blank mistake in 
letting the public in on the common of that 
Big Dakota well.’ He didn’t say blank- 
blank, but I couldn’t really say what he 
did. ‘The blank thing has actually got an 
ocean of oil under it. And we’ve sold 60- 
odd per cent of the stock. Ain’t it ——’ 
And the judge said, ‘What’s it selling at?’ 
And the other man said, ‘Nine, and worth 
five hundred dollars if it’s worth a cent.’ 
Maybe you don’t understand, Anna, but 
that’s big business.” 

Anna admitted her lack of comprehen- 
sion, but suggested that her brother speak 
further. 

“That’s big business. That’s one of the 
reasons every ambitious man should join a 
golf club. You rub shoulders with bankers 
and things.” 

“But what did you do with my dogs?” 
And _ neither her brother nor father had 
ever heard her voice tremble before. 

“I’m telling you. So the judge said, 
‘Well, if you’re sure that’s the case, let’s 
buy it up. If we do it slowly it shouldn’t 
cost more than fifteen dollars a share at the 


outside.’ And the other man said, ‘Billy, 
I’m surprised at you. You talk like a 
Sunday-school superintendent. Blank- 


blank, what’s the use of being treasurer of 
the concern if I can’t issue a report that the 
blank well’s full of water? And then you 
buy it up when it flops. I can’t have my 
name connected with any purchases. I’ve 
got one share. I had to have that to be a 
director.’”’ 

Victor Spear paused as though to let his 
pronouncement sink in. 

“You see, Anna, it was a straight tip 
that a man would be crazy to let go, com- 
ing like that from big men on a golf links. 
So I bought all I could.” 

*‘ And—and did you sell the dogs?” 

Miss Spear leaned forward as though to 
hear that every lifeboat had been stoved 
and the ship was settling. 

“IT got five hundred dollars for them and 
bought one hundred and fifty shares on 
margin. Don’t you worry. We'll be on 
Easy Street and you can buy all the dogs 
you please.” 

“But she can’t bring them into my house 
if she does,” cackled the old man. “She'll 
have to choose between her own flesh-and- 
blood father or those crazy things. I’ve 
told her before and I’ll tell her again.” 

“Shut up, papa,” said Victor, ane a 
little the tragedy which filled the world for 








his sister. Until this moment he had never 
troubled to think that any deep emotions 
might surround the grotesque horde that to 
him had been a lifelong commonplaceness. 
At fifty, the man reared and living in the 
shadow of Notre Dame takes no inspiration 
from its lacy majesty; that is, unless he 

a rare soul, and Victor was not that. 

Miss Spear stood up and stepped into the 
hallway. Her brother saw her putting on 
her improbable hat. 

“Where are you going, Anna?” 
was frightened. He hadn’t expected a row, 


Victor 


but questions and words he had antici- | 


pated. “It’s nine o’clock, Anna. You can’t | 


go out now.” 
“I’m going out to get Mr. Cornwall when 


he gon by. You sold the dogs.”” Mr. Corn- | 
wall 


was the night policeman. 
Victor Spear was white with terror, 


Crime in his act had never occurred to | 


him. Also his sister had never yet failed 
him on threat or promise. She made few of 
either, but they were made and kept with 


the inhuman, immutable stolidity of the | 


acts of an Old Testament God. 
It may be that through her loss the wells 


of her emotions were plumbed and made | 


active for the first time in her life, but she 
did heed the childlike pleas of her brother, 
in which he promised thin 
remember and which she didn’t hear. In 
the end she did what she had never done 
but once before. She changed her mind. 

When the change was visible Victor 
rushed to the desk and wrote quickly: 

“Here it is, Anna. I’ve made over all 
my right and interest in that stock to you. 
Here, papa, you witness it.” 


he couldn't | 


The old ran closed his mouth and did as | 
he was commanded. His senile shrewdness | 
had warned him that he would do well to | 


remain static for the time being. 


Her brother put the paper in her hands. | 


“I don’t want it,”’ she said, lifting up her 
dress and putting it away in some concealed 
reticule in her skirt. “‘Who did you sell the 
dogs to?’’ 

“To that man on Tremont Street. He 
sold them at auction last Friday.” 

There was nothing which Victor Spear 
wouldn’t do bec A for his sister now. 
He still mistrusted his fortune in breaking 
up her habit of a lifetime. 

Anna nodded rather vacantly. 

“TI see. They're all scattered around b 
now then. I thought perhaps —-— Well, 
if you’ll fix papa I'll go upstairs. Good 
night.” 

“Good night, Anna,” said Victor, going 
as far as the stairs with her. 

The old man, his head pulled into his 
neck like a turtle, gazed sharply at the 
doorway and said nothing until his son 
returned. 

“I certainly do not understand women.” 

“‘What’s the matter with you?” asked 
Victor fretfully. 

“TI could have sworn that she would 
have you arrested. They’re beyond me.” 
And then he added, as though a fresh 
angle to the situation had come to him, 
“And you know this whole thing is on ac- 
count of those dogs.”” But Victor Spear 
discouraged forcefully what might well 
have been his father’s masterpiece on his 
favorite theme. 

Upon occasion, that quite well-known 
comparison of the relative strangeness be- 
tween truth and fiction operates beyond the 
fairest dreams of its most optimistic friend. 

Now Miss Anna Spear’s mind was so 
completely filled with the useless purpose of 
evenings in which she had not to tend her 
pottery beasts that she forgot many things, 
besides letting the potatoes bake too long. 
Also she forgot the paper her brother had 
given her, and his mood was far too re- 
spectfully timid to mention it to her. 

Eventually she took it to Mr. Tucker at 
the bank and requested him to look into the 
matter, which Mr. Tucker proceeded to do. 
And a few days later, of an evening, a well- 
mannered visitor called upon Miss Spear. 
His card bore the information that he 
represented a certain firm which could, upon 
request, purvey investment securities to 
those having the wish to purchase such. 

“I have called, Miss Spear,” said he, 
removing the aumener which persons of 
his calling invariably carry high up under 
their left arms, ‘‘to offer my services in the 
sound placing of your funds. Of course, you 
realize that what is good for one person is 
not good for another investor. Now in 
your case I should recommend certain un- 
derlying mortgages of prime worth.” Here 
he ruffled the pages of his pense with the 
adroitness at a card pack of a professional 
player. “Please note these quotations. 
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They are excellent. Any one of these 
which I shall mark for you is exactly suited 
to your particular need.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Anna, “do you mean 
that you want me to buy a bond?” 

“Precisely, Miss Spear. You catch my 
meaning perfectly.” 

“T'm m sorry I can’t help you. I—I don’t 
buy bonds.” 

“But, Miss Spear, what do you intend 
to do then with that tidy little fortune you 
took out of Big Dakota Oil?” 

“What?” came a surprised stage whis- 
per from Mr. Spear in the front parlor. 

“It’s only papa; he doesn’t seem himself 
lately,” explained Miss Anna. “I’m sorry 
I haven’t heard about what you say. 

“You mean you’ve made a fortune and 
you don’t knowit? You've taken a profit 
of sixty-three thousand dollars out of the 
Street and you ask me is it true! Oh, 
baby!” 

“Anna,” came from the next room, “don’t 
stand out there and let any strange man 
call you baby. It’s not modest.” 

It isa commentary upon the enterprise of 
certain business firms that they thus know 
of fortunes before the fortunates. Three 
days later Mr. Tucker from the bank ad- 
vised her of the truth. The bond salesman 
had spoken it. Anna had money in her own 
name. 

There was little visible difference between 
Miss Spear with and Miss Spear without a 
competence, yet there was an inward change. 
Whatever her china dogs had meant to her, 
she had, through her years of ag 
them in, collected most availab 
There were few which she could secure ~ 
yond those she had had. She had almost 
reached the end of her hobby’s road. But 
now there was a new road, an open highway 
ahead of her, with an infinite choice of dogs 
to resecure. She had a fresh start and a 
new zest to the play, and under it Anna 
Spear bloomed, in a limited way. 

She took a day off and went into the 
country where she knew of a pair of curly 
shouldered spaniels with tails that curved 
up along their backs. She had known them 
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for years, but they had cost eleven dollars. 
And returning on the train, she chose the 
back seat of the car so she might surrepti- 
tiously bend down and smooth her cheek 
against their black-spotted backs. There 
was sunshine; not brilliant, of course, for 
nothing was that to her, but still a wan 
warmth again in the world. 

She placed these dogs on a shelf in the 
stair well and thought pleasantly of all the 
other dogs she had yet to acquire. 

And the next day when she returned from 
her classroom and stood a little less wearily 
in the hall of her home for the regulation 
moment to remove her improbable hat, she 
heard Hunniwell Spear’s voice declaiming 
to a neighbor who had chanced in. 

“T’ll tell you, Mr. Brockway, it’s a fine 
art. Of course, there are dogs and dogs, but 
what I maintain is that some pieces are 
rarer than others. Those are the ones to 
search for. As I’ve frequently said to Anna, 
take the wheat and leave the chaff. If you'll 
look at that pair of black-and-white ones 
above the stairs you'll see what I mean. 
Notice how their tails curve over their 
backs instead of around their legs. Those 
are exceptionally fine. That's the kind I 
encourage Anna’s getting.” 

Miss Spear raised her eyes again to look 
at her two yrs dogs. Yet they did not 
seem lonely. Already she saw their host of 
companions and sensed the thrills of ob- 
taining them. 

She walked quietly through to the 
kitchen, sropased supper and stepped to 
the dining room. 

“‘Everything’s hot, papa. I sort of feel 
that maybe you'll come in and eat with me 
tonight. We’ve got chocolate éclairs.”’ 

Hunniwell Spear stirred contentedly in 
his chair and spoke with relish. 

“No,” he said vehemently; “no, I won’t. 
When my daughter ceases to put those clay 
images ahead of her own flesh-and-blood 
father, then I’ll take my place at the head 
of the family board.” 

The good sound grievance which he had 
missed keenly during the recent dogless 
days had returned to pleasure him. 
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:. the world for rich and 
poor alike Ingersoll Watches keep 
good time and good faith. 














Ingersolls are doing service as work 
watches for millions; and as all- 
around watches tor millions more. 


They cost littl and keep reliable time. 





The NEW INGERSOLL 
Improved YANKEE ‘1:75 


The New Improveo Yankee is dependable, as 
always, but in addition it is a very handsome 
watch— with new features of grace and beauty. 


It has the antique bow and crown, new hands and 
dial, damaskeened back plate, it is more closely 
cased and in general it has the appearance of a 
higher priced watch, 

You can never appreciate what we are saying unless 
you see and examine the New Yankee at any 


Ingersoll dealer’s, 


Yankeo Radiolite — The New Waterbury—jeweleds stylish Waterbury Radiolite—Lumi Reliance —7 jewels. ‘The result of 
ankee with Radiolite dial 


a §2-size Stamina plus nous handsand figures. Telle Ingersoll methods applied is 
Tells time in the dark. 92,75 mo as $5,50 ri. $6.50 : OO" 


style time in the dark. *Silver’’dial the fine watch field 
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A Service for Home Builders and Home Owners 
are planning new residential building of any kind or 
if you wish to modernize the lighting of your présent 


From time to time we have received many requests 
for specific suggestions for proper lighting of homes 
and apartments. As a result we recently organized 
a planning department in order to make the services 
of our experts in decorative illumination available to 
home builders and home owners in laying out cor 
rect installations. This service is available through 
any Authorized Riddle Dealer or by writing us 
direct, without any expense or obligation. If you 


Riddle Fitments have now become widely recognized as the standard of residential lighting. 


home, our planning department will be glad to send 
you, on receipt of plans (blue prints will do), or 
rough sketches indicating size and general character 
of rooms, door and wieder openings, electric out- 
lets now in use or planned, and height of ceilings, 
a definite suggestion in portfolio form with le 
illustrations of the fitments specified. 


If you are inter- 


ested in beautiful homes you should have a copy of the Riddle folder, illustrating in color the various styles in 
hanging pieces, ceiling and semi-ceiling types and single and double wall sconces. A copy will be sent on request. 


EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY, TOLEDO, 


Originators of Aluminum Decorative Lighting Fitments 
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Armstrong's Gray Jas pé, 
laid with a border of 
black linoleum, is the 
floor of this library 
reading-room, 








Dignity, Silence, Cleanliness, in This Floor 


INOLEUM floors are natural to public 
buildings because, point by point, they an- 
swer the needs of public buildings. The public 
library demands silence, and the linoleum floor 
provides that silence, for linoleum is largely 
composed of sound-deadening cork. 

The hospital demands cleanliness, and lino- 
leum provides cleanliness. Linoleum floors are 
smooth-surfaced floors, practically seamless 
floors, easy to keep clean—and hence sanitary 
floors. 

The court room demands dignity. Linoleum 
floors provide that dignity. Linoleum floors 
harmonize with the color of the walls and the 
court room appointments. 


In addition, linoleum floors are economical 
in first cost and long in wear, as housewives 
have proved in their homes, merchants have 
proved in their stores, and business men have 
proved in their offices. And thus there is vir- 
tually complete endorsement of the use of lino- 
leum floors in public institutions. 


Linoleum floors wear, for the reason that 
they are tough, just as the cork that goes into 


them, and the burlap back are tough. And lino- 
leum floors look better the longer they wear 
because, when waxed, a hard polish is built up. 


Feet that walk over waxed lincleum floors do 
not actually touch the linoleam— they touch the 
thin film of wax. And as the polish deepens in 
tone, the linoleum floor looks more beautiful. 
In the wide floor expanses of public buildings, 
its glowing surface appears doubly impressive. 


The low upkeep of linoleum floors 


Floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum effect a real 
economy in janitor service and maintenance 
costs. Two thin coats of wax thoroughly rub 
bed in at the time of laying, then a daily going 
over with a dust-mop slightly moistened with 
liquid wax—thatis all. Ordinarily, no scrubbing, 
no need for refinishing, as with wood floors. And, 
with all its other virtues, linoleum is springy 
and waterproof—and hard to stain. Of what 
other floor can so many good things be said? 

In every section of the country architects 
have specified Armstrong’s Linoleum floors for 
the finest libraries, hospitals, courthouses, and 


other public buildings. Consult your architect 
regarding the kind of linoleum floors you 
should have in any public building with which 
you are connected, or for your shop, store, 
office, theatre, or other place of business. In 
your city there is sure to be at least one 
merchant who makes a specialty of install- 
ing linoleum floors for business use. Ask him 
to show you samples of the plain colors in 
Armstrong's Linoleum—Jaspés, two-tone ef- 
fects; tile inlaids; marble inlaids. Patterned 
linoleum floors, laid with borders of black 
linoleum or plain colors, impart an exquisite 
finish to any room. Inquire about them, and 


ask for estimates. 


Write for this book 


Our 48-page book, ‘ Business Floors,” con- 
tains colorplates of new designs , 
} 8 Look for the 
CIRCLE “A 
trademark on 
the burlap back 


and gives complete information 
regarding linoleum floors and 
their care and upkeep, together 
with directions forlaying linoleum 
floors wood. 
Write for a free copy. 


over concrete or 


ARMSTRONG CORK COMPANY, Linoleum Division, 835 Liberty Street, LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Armstrong's Linoleum 





for Every Floor in the House 
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Cleanliness 


tues see how : Dutch makes the bathroom 


' . | J 
ind shine! So retreshing-and pleasing! . Walls 
nirror, fixtures, etc:, reflect perfect cleanli 
n but sanitary and. hygien: 
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The spee -d, ease and thoroughne ss of Old 
Wutecl eanser are due to tl naracter of its fine flaky 


lirt without scrat hing, re- 
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nomy 
“There ts nothing else like it” 
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